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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Venezuelan “ mess ”—to use Sir Robert Giffen’s picturesque 
Th phrase, which has very properly been officially 
e mae 

adopted as the most accurate description of our 
Venezuelan j,test muddle—if not technically over, has at any 
Mess. rate reached a safer stage, for the joint blockade 

has been raised, which means the elimination of Panthers and 
other dangerous factors. The country, therefore, breathes more 
freely, even though Germany takes £68,000 to our £5000. We 
are, however, careful to say that the incident is not “technically” 
closed, because, according to the German interpretation of the 
settlement, the blockading Powers continue their co-operation 
before the Hague Tribunal as against other nations with claims 
upon Venezuela; and every one familiar with the diabolical 
ingenuity of German diplomacy can form a forecast as to how 
such a situation is likely to be exploited, to say nothing of the 
vista of opportunities opened up by what Sir Robert Giffen terms 
placing Venezuela “in commission.” The public should therefore 
remain en vedette, or they may wake up to find that their Govern- 
ment has plunged into another morass. The episode has many 
lessons, some of which can hardly be lost even ypon the most pur- 
blind politicians, though upon this we have no right to be 
sanguine, for we have obtained an insight into British diplomacy 
which must fill all serious minds with apprehension, owing to the 
number of “live’’ questions which afford scope for blundering at 
the present time and to the amount of gunpowder scattered about 
the world. That it has also provided more than one Cabinet Minister 
an opportunity of making himself supremely ridiculous on public 


platforms is perhaps to the good, as such performances tend to 
VOL. XLI I 
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destroy the divinity which hedges the Mandarin and must ulti- 
mately convince the community of the danger of allowing the 
Cabinet a free hand on questions of foreign policy. We do not 
propose to parade these ineptitudes—the smaller fry may be 
allowed to stew in their own juice—but prefer to examine the one 
serious exposition of British policy which has so far been 
vouchsafed to the nation—though, in fairness, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain should be exempt from stricture owing to his gallant 
effort on behalf of a bad case. We mean the speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister in Liverpool on February 13, four days 
before the opening of Parliament. Mr. Balfour commenced his 
defence with a rebuke to the public for their want of perspective 
in taking so little interest in Somaliland, where “ far-reaching ” 
operations were impending, and so much interest in the com- 
paratively trivial affair of Venezuela. 

Our duties in Venezuela . . . are relatively unimportant as compared with 
other military operations which I regret to say we have to undertake in other 
parts of the world, if importance is to be estimated and measured by the sacri- 
fices—possible sacrifices—in life and money, by the difficulties of the operations 
involved, by any consequences it may have either upon the distribution of 
territory or reform of government. We are at this moment, for example, 
engaged in military operations in Somaliland. I don’t think the public have 
taken the smallest interest in it, but the cost will be more than Venezuela both 


in men and money, and the effect of the operations will be far-reaching. 

It is perfectly true that the nation has underrated the coming 
campaign in Somaliland ; but no one has done more to encourage 
this indifference than the Premier himself, for when speaking at 
the Guildhall so late as November to he thus contemptuously 


’ 


disposed of the Somaliland “ mess” : 


I do not suppose you will wish me to discuss Somaliland. Waterless wastes 
and nomad fanatics have always been difficult problems to deal with since the 
very dawn of civilised communities, and I do not wish to emphasise or to dwell 
upon a matter which I do not think has any very great or Imperial importance, 
which is outside the whole course of our national development, and perhaps is 
of so much interest at the present moment because it has brought into high relief 
the friendly feeling of Italy towards this country, and the readiness with which 
Italy co-operates for our common interests. 


As the Daily Chronicle, which cruelly placed these passages in 
parallel columns, observes : 


Ominous as is the substance of the Prime Minister’s pronouncement, there is 
something even more serious, and that is the incurable levity and heedlessness 
in the Ministerial mind which the development of these successive crises reveals. 
In November, it will be observed, Somaliland was dismissed as too trifling for 
more than a passing reference in a Guildhall speech. Its only interest lay in 
the opportunity it afforded for Anglo-Italian co-operation. For the rest, it lay 
“ outside our national development,” and had not “any very great or Imperial 
importance.” Three months pass, and the unimportant trifle of November 
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becomes in February a matter of which the public has failed to grasp the 
seriousness, which is to entail heavy sacrifices, and to involve far-reaching 
effects. 

Clearly tne Cabinet requires a “ thinking” department. 


Mr. Balfour declared that when the necessary documents on 
Mr. Balfour's the Venezuela question were published it would be 
patent “that we had no choice but to require 
compensation for outrages on the flag, and for 
outrages on the persons and property of British subjects ” at the 
hands of the Castro Government. Even the harshest critics of 
our policy had never suggested “that we were not driven by the 
actions of Venezuela to take overt action,” while our measures 
certainly showed no undue haste, no greed of money, or “any 
act of inhumanity.” But these were not the main issues involved 
in the controversy, which, as the Premier recognised, had centred 
upon our relations firstly with the United States, and secondly 
with Germany. In reality the man in the street has done what 
should have been done in the first instance by the man in the 
Cabinet, and which would have been done in our Foreign Office 
if that department were properly organised for the manage- 
ment of international affairs, and comprised, as does, we believe, 
the Foreign Office of Berlin, a “thinking” or “policy” bureau, 
to which every local question is referred before final decision is 
taken, to see how it fits into the general scheme of national 
policy. This function is conspicuously lacking in Downing Street, 
where everything is done “on its merits,” or ad hoc—to use the 
current cant—and instead of attacking the critics, Mr. Balfour 
should turn his attention to the reorganisation and reform of the 
Foreign Office and the diplomatic service, both of which require 
complete overhauling, if only to prevent incapacity from almost 
invariably rising to the top. The Premier spoke with ill-concealed 
impatience of the suggestion that the British Government had 
“done anything to touch the susceptibilities of the great English- 
speaking Republic . . . which is naturally sensitive upon what 
is known as the Monroe Doctrine,” upon which the speaker made 
this clear and authoritative declaration, which should finally allay 
any American apprehensions as to the attitude of the British 
Government: 


The Monroe Doctrine has no enemies in this country that I know of. We 
welcome any increase of the influence of the United States of America upon the 
great Western Hemisphere. We desire no colonisation, we desire no alteration 
in the balance of power, we desire no acquisition of territory. We have not the 
slightest intention of interfering with the mode of government of any portion of 
that continent. The Monroe Doctrine, therefore, is really not in the question 
at all. 


Defence. 
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The Prime Minister added, and we trust his words may not be 
altogether lost upon responsible opinion in the United States, 
that it would be an immense gain to civilisation if that nation would 
augment its activity in preventing the constantly recurring 
disputes between European Powers and certain South American 
States. Such difficulties were bound to arise so long as the 
canons of international relations “ which prevail between the 
great European Powers and the United States of America are 
not followed in South America,” and the Great Republic could 
discharge no greater civilising task than by enforcing international 
law and insisting that the principles of international comity 
should be recognised by her quasi-protégés in the South. 


We may unreservedly accept Mr. Balfour’s assurances—indeed 
no serious person in this country ever had a doubt 
on the ‘subject—that the British Government 
never entertained the remotest intention of “ test- 
ing the validity of the Monroe Doctrine,’ as an American writer 
has termed it. But we venture with great respect to say that good 
intentions are not precisely the same thing as wise conduct, and 
a rough and ready way of deciding whether Mr. Balfour is 
justified in pooh-poohing the concern of those who thought that 
American susceptibilities might be gratuitously aroused by our 
association with a Power so justly suspect as Germany, would 
be, in the first place, “How did the American friends of 
England regard the enterprise ?”” and secondly, “ How was it 
viewed by our enemies in the United States?” There can, we 
think, be no hesitation as to the true answer to these questions. 
Every Anglophobe appreciated the value of the weapon placed 
in his hands, while every Anglophile immediately felt himself on 
his defence. Our Government made the very natural blunder of 
concentrating its attention upon the Washington Government, 
which happens to be in the hands of a few extremely intelligent, 
well-informed, and dispassionate statesmen, and imagined if 
these were satisfied of the good faith of our policy, no serious 
objection could arise in the minds of the American people, 
forgetting that the mass of the Americans, though highly 
intelligent, are neither dispassionate nor well informed on 
questions of foreign policy, while they are trained from their 
earliest school days to regard Great Britain as a Machiavelian 
monster, with sinister and far-reaching designs which she is 
determined to compass, if not by force, then by fraud. We who 
realise the simplicity of the blameless gentlemen who run our 
foreign policy are apt to smile at this foreign conception of their 


The American 
Masses. 
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“slimness,” but it exists all the same, and nowhere is it stronger 
than in the Western States of America, which now govern the 
United States. 


Moreover, in this particular instance the people of the United 
Who sai States—the well informed no less than the 
osaid . : 
; ignorant—had every reason to resent our acting 
Margarita? © " : 
as a catspaw to Germany, because while we were 
truthfully disclaiming all territorial designs in South America, it 
was well known in Washington that Germany had recently 
endeavoured to obtain a naval base from the Venezuelan 
Government, that the attempt had only failed owing to the 
promptitude of United States officials, and that it was after this 
failure, and presumably owing to it, that the German ambassador 
“approached” Lord Lansdowne with a view to “joint action.” 
In American eyes we were simply brought in to enable Germany 
to get what she had failed to get singlehanded. The story of the 
German “try on” has lately been recorded by a leading American 
journalist, Mr. William E. Curtis, in the Record Herald, one of 
the most important, influential, and responsible papers in the 
United States, though it is entirely unknown in this country, as it 
happens to be published outside New York. Mr. Curtis thus 
comments on the flowery not to say fulsome utterances of Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, the new German ambassador in Washington 
vice Dr. von Holleben disgraced : 

Baron Speck von Sternberg announces that the only policy of Germany in 
American affairs is to follow the lead and respect the wishes of the Government 
of the United States. He says that the German Emperor has instructed him 
to say that he recognises the Monroe Doctrine in all its bearings, and will 
sustain this Government in its right to control the political affairs of the 
American continent. 

This declaration, according to Mr. Curtis, comes 


on top of the most positive evidence that the German Government, within the last 
twelve months, offered to pay all the claims of German subjects against Venezuela 
and cancel all the obligations of that Government to Germany and Geriman 
subjects, provided the President of Venezuela would give it permission to occupy 
the Island of Margarita for a naval station. (Our italics.) 

This proposal “was accompanied by the offer of aid and 
protection against revolutionary conspiracies, and a considerable 
bonus of cash, of which at that moment he (President Castro) 
was in very greatneed.” In pursuance of this policy “a German 
man-of-war was engaged for months surveying the coast of 
Venezuela, selecting a harbour for a naval station, and Margarita 
was decided upon as the most suitable, and that detailed charts 
were made of that island and the surrounding waters.” Mr. 
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Curtis adduces corroboration of this story—evidently from 
American official sources : 


Commander Sargent, of the United States navy, with the gunboat Scorpion, 
was sent to Margarita to watch the German surveyors, and he not only saw them 
at work, but interviewed the residents of the island, who gave him a great deal 
of information concerning their movements and transactions. The German 
naval officers did not deny or attempt to conceal their purpose, although they 
avoided a discussion with the Americans. The United States consul at Caru- 
pano, the nearest town to Margarita on the Venezuelan coast, also made a 
report on the same subject, and it is entirely probable that had it not been for 
the intervention of Mr. Bowen, our minister at Caracas, President Castro would 
have given the Germans permission to build a naval station, which of course 
would have to be fortified, and from it they could have commanded the entire 
Spanish Main. 


Then follows this grave allegation. 


Dr. von Holleben, the recent German ambassador, assured Secretary Hay 
at the time that his government had no intention or desire to establish a naval 
station in American waters, but that assurance was given after Commander 
Sargent’s report had been received and Mr. Bowen had prevented President 
Castro from granting the desired permission. (Our italics.) 


We would respectfully invite Mr. Balfour’s attention to this 


story which it should not be beyond the resources of our 
diplomacy to verify. If accurate, and it is believed to be sub- 


stantially accurate by people likely to know, it surely throws a 
very different light on German policy—and consequently to our 
co-operation with Germany—to that thrown from ministerial 
platforms in this country ? 


If Mr. Balfour’s disposal of “the critics” on the American 
branch of the controversy was more plausible 

The German than convincing, his handling of its German 
Entanglement. aspect was still lessimpressive. In effect his plea 
amounts to a confession of the most abject help- 

lessness in the face of the Berlin Government, while ail 
responsibility for any difficulties which may have arisen is trans- 
ferred from the virtuous shoulders of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
the malicious speeches of the Opposition and the wicked pens in 
the Press. The Premier was especially stirred by Lord Rosebery’s 
suggestion that our relations with Germany as regards Venezuela 
bore some resemblance to the relations between England and 
France forty years ago when a joint expedition was directed 
against Mexico, primarily to adjust certain financial claims, but 
with the arriére pensée on the part of Napoleon III. “to force a 
dynasty upon a reluctant people by armed force.” Mr. Balfour 
was too angry with this analogy to argue about it. He could 
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only treat it with contempt, which is always an easy and effective 
weapon on a platform. 

The idea that we had embarked with Germany upon an undertaking which 

might conceivably end in a German expedition for upsetting President Castro 
in Venezuela, or interfering with the internal affairs of Venezuela, or seizing 
any portion of Venezuelan territory—that idea is absolutely ludicrous. There 
never was a possibility that it should happen ; and our arrangements with 
Germany were not of a kind which made such a contingency within the limits 
of practical politics. 
Now there is very good reason to believe that at the back of the 
German Emperor’s mind was the very design which Mr. Balfour 
regards as so ridiculous, and that plans for a considerable military 
expedition were elaborated by the German General Staff, and 
had it not been for the overwhelming public indignation evoked 
in this country, Great Britain might not improbably have found 
herself involved in a costly expedition, which, if fortune had 
favoured German policy, would certainly have placed the Kaiser 
in possession of a substantial slice of Venezuelan territory. That 
we are not talking moonshine is apparent from a curious little 
parenthesis in a speech of the Duke of Devonshire’s quoted 
later on, in which he cited “land demonstrations” as though 
they had been within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Rosebery, so far from having been extravagant in his comments, 
has not spoken half strongly enough on the Venezuelan mess. 
Indeed, his reticence has been a national disappointment, and we 
devoutly hope it does not betoken a relapse into those earlier 
pro-German heresies which he was believed to have discarded as 
the result of reflection, knowledge, and wisdom. 


After pointing out that the German claims only amounted 

to £65,000, Mr. Balfour, in chorus with his 
ae cnn we turned triumphantly on his audience 
with the inquiry whether it was not wiser, since 
Germany intended to take independent action against Venezuela, 
to act in concert with her, rather than that there should be two 
separate blockades going on at the same time. To this we make 
bold to reply that if Lord Lansdowne had courteously informed 
the German Ambassador at the unhappy interview of July 23—nine 
days after Lord Salisbury’s retirement, which gave the Germans 
the opportunity for which they had been waiting—that it was not 
our policy to co-operate with any other European Power in South 
American waters, the dilemma propounded by the Premier would 
never have arisen. Germany would not have cared to face the 
responsiblities of splendid isolation in coercing Venezuela and 
exasperating the United States, but even if she had done so we say 


say No? 
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deliberately it would have been far better to have two blockades 
than that we should have become implicated in her territorial 
ambitions. We believe that as a matter of fact she would have 
elected to stand aside, and we should have carried our operations 
to a successful conclusion, had any operations been necessary, 
which we very much doubt, as Venezuela might very likely have 
climbed down. She was certainly encouraged in her resistance as 
soon as she saw the political capital to be made out of the Anglo- 
German enterprise. If we are seriously told that the resources of 
British diplomacy are so poverty-stricken, and its agents so abject, 
that co-operation with another Power can be forced uponus against 
our will, however detrimental to our interests and disagreeable to 
our feelings, then we can only repeat in the words of the Spectator, 
that “it would be better at once to close all our Embassies, dis- 
band the corps diplomatique, and use the Foreign Office as a 
public museum. Imagine Lord Palmerston’s smile if he had been 
told that whether she liked it or not, France or Russia or Austria 
insisted on acting with Britain as her ally.” Of all the defences 
put forward by the Government, and they have been very hard 
driven during the past two months, this surely is the most pitiful, 
and it is an appreciable loss of national prestige that it should be 
discussed by Cabinet Ministers on public platforms. It recalls 


the verdict of an eminent foreign diplomatist who knew England 
well—“ My respect for the British nation is only to be measured 
by my contempt for the British Government.” 


Before sitting down Mr. Balfour discussed what he called the 
larger aspect of the German alliance, prefacing 
: his remarks with a personal passage. Like other 

Explanation. prime Ministers he had spoken at the Guildhall 
on November 10, during the visit of the German Emperor to this 
country, “and I took occasion to say in the course of my obser- 
vations that the visit had no political significance, that it was not 
connected with international policy, that it was a friendly visit of 
one great Sovereign to his relative, another great Sovereign.” 
He had been severely lectured with regard to this utterance, and 
had even been told “that events have shown that statement to 
have been untrue, and that it is perfectly obvious that during the 
visit to Sandringham the German Emperor discussed with his 
Majesty’s Ministers the question of a German alliance in general, 
and the question of a German alliance against Venezuela in 
particular.” Upon this Mr. Balfour “respectfully” suggested 
that “ when a Minister of the Crown volunteers a statement which 
he need not make unless he likes, it is worth while, at all events, 


A Personal 
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to believe him in the first instance. I put it, you will observe, as 
modestly asI can.” His statement was “ absolutely textually true,” 
both in the letter and in the spirit. ‘There was during that visit 
so far as I know—for after all I do know—no discussion of inter- 
national relations, no arrangements between Germany and 
England, and, to the best of my belief, the word Venezuela was 
never mentioned.” If it was mentioned “I am perfectly certain, 
and I say it on my own responsibility, no arrangements were 
come to. No business was done in connection with the Vene- 
zuela difficulty at all.” This declaration bears out previous 
statements in these pages, viz. that our entanglement with 
Germany was evolved many weeks prior to the Sandringham 
visit, and that it was only.an accident of dates that caused the 
connection between the two episodes. At the same time, that 
Mr. Balfour should have spoken at the Guildhall on November 10 
in complete ignorance of “the iron-clad agreement,” as Mr. 
Harry White, the American Secretary in London, described it, 
to which Lord Lansdowne was allowed to commit the Govern- 
ment on the following day, argues an amazing hiatus in our 
political hierarchy. 


After disposing of “this mare’s nest,” the Premier turned to 
“a subject which I confess moves me much 
more than these inventions of irresponsible 
politicians, namely the depth of international 
dislike which recent events have shown in Germany and this 
country.” He would not say a word on the occasion or causes 
of these feelings either in Germany or in England—a somewhat 
unfortunate reticence, as if our public men showed a serious 
appreciation of the position, it would become less necessary for 
“irresponsible”’ persons to be perpetually discussing German 
policy and ambitions, as expressed in the Kaiser’s description 
of himself as the “ Admiral of the Atlantic,” his declaration 
that “our destiny lies upon the water,” and that “The trident 
ought to be in our fist” ; phrases the meaning of which is quite 
unmistakable to the unofficial Englishman. We admit that it 
would be far more satisfactory that international questions 
should be treated with the utmost reserve by the Press, but it is 
necessary to be emphatic and insistent in order that the man in 
the street may awaken the man in the Cabinet. At this very 
meeting Mr. Balfour confessed: “I do not in the least under- 
stand, | have never been able to understand, the causes which 
have produced Anglophobia in Germany!” Yet they are suffi- 
ciently simple. In a sentence Germany covets our “ place in the 


International 
Animosities. 
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sun” and is convinced of her capacity to challenge it successfully 
a few years hence. Public opinion in Germany is being prepared 
for this contest by means of Anglophobia. The Premier claimed 
to understand the causes which have produced British dislike of 
Germany. “They are intelligible enough; they are easily 
reckoned up. They are causes with which it is not impossible to 
sympathise.” He warned his hearers, however, that these inter- 
national animosities were a great source of international weakness, 
and that the security of civilisation itself depends on an increasing 
use of what ‘has been sometimes scoffingly called the European 
concert,” and that if mankind were surveyed from the far Pacific 
to the Balkans, it would be seen there were differences which 
could only be peaceably settled by the common action of the 
great civilised Powers, “and how is that common action to be 
acclaimed if we are divided by these hatreds, these dislikes, these 
jealousies ?” and he implored those who echad any command 
“over the origin and the sources of public opinion to remember 
that a great responsibility attaches to any man who indulges in 
the easy and facile task of embittering the relations between 
countries.” 


Our withers are completely unwrung by this admonition so far 
A Reply to as it may be intended for ourselves. No regular 


M reader of these pages can fairly accuse this 
r. Balfour. ger : in gage . ; oa 
periodical of inflaming international animosities. 
We have worked steadily and consistently for an improvement in 
the relations between England and those European Powers with 
which we appear to have common interests, or with which we 
might be able to come to terms, as also the United States, though 
we doubt whether any useful purpose is served by gushing about 
one nation or grovelling before another. We are, however, con- 
vinced that acondition precedent to any serious amelioration in 
our international relations is that we cease to act as the satellite 
of one particular Power, and that we in fact secure Home Rule 
in our foreign affairs. We shculd resolutely withdraw all 
countenance from the Pan-German movement, to which we are 
considered by France and Russia and the other nations menaced 
by it to have given our moral support by the manner in which 
we have linked ourselves to Germany. This is a far graver issue 
(and one in which we ought to play our part as a great European 
Power) than any of the trumpery squabbles in Morocco, Mace- 
donia, or Venezuela, to which the Prime Minister referred. Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues have in truth done much to make 
England unpopular abroad by the thoughtlessness with which they 
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have allowed the most unpopular of all foreign nations to establish 
a quasi-suzerainty over British policy, and this attitude of subservi- 
ence, and even of servility, towards Germany is far more responsible 
for the Anglophobe movement in Germany itself than any exposure 
of German policyin the British press. Germanstatesmen have been 
encouraged by Britishstatesmento regard England asthe worm that 
never turns, hence such gross outrages as Count v. Biilow’s declara- 
tion that it wasan insult to the German Army to compare it to the 
British Army. Mr. Balfour’s rebuke to persons who are supposed 
to be engaged in fanning animosities is addressed to the wrong 
quarter. It should, in the first place, be directed to the managers 
of the Anglophobe movement in Berlin, at the head of whom 
is the anti-British Kaiser, as may be gathered from the very 
remarkable article contributed to this number under the title 
of “The Kaisers,” which we trust the busy Cabinet Minister 
may snatch a moment to peruse. Secondly, our Ministers 
should realise that the exasperation caused in this country by 
the telegrams and utterances of the German Emperor, the 
insolent speeches of his Ministers, and the foul and filthy 
lies appearing in the press under their immediate control, as 
well as the intrigues of his diplomatists in every part of the 
world, has been greatly aggravated by the manner in which these 
outrages have been met by his Majesty’s Ministers, who in theory 
are the custodians of the national honour. Lord Roberts’s 
appearance at the German manoeuvres, Mr. Brodrick’s accep- 
tance of the Red Eagle, Mr. Balfour’s acquiescence in an Anglo- 
German enterprise in Venezuela apparently, on his own 
showing, because he dared not say no to Germany, the 
Admiralty’s permission to Prince Henry of Prussia, fresh 
from an anti-British intrigue in the United States which had been 
flaunted in the face of the whole world, to bring his battleships 
into our home waters, a privilege never accorded to another 
Power, have all sunk deep into the public mind. And what does 
Mr. Balfour suppose that other nations think of such episodes, 
which are no doubt too trivial to be realised by British states- 
men, though even they can hardly be ignorant of the circum- 
stances under which Lord Pauncefote was done to death by slan- 
derous tongues and forged marginal notes made in Berlin. Then 
again, how explain to foreigners the fact, and how explain it to 
our own people, that so far the British Admiralty, which responds 
with ship for ship to every possibly hostile keel laid down else- 
where, has up to the moment of writing refused to take any note 
of the formidable squadrons which are growing in the North Sea 
and which have been deliberately floated on an Anglophobe tide 
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such as finds no parallel outside Germany ? A complete change 
is necessary in the attitude of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
towards the Government of Berlin, and directly our policy has 
been emancipated from the German yoke it will be found that 
our relations with all Powers have automatically improved. Then, 
but not until then, those who are engaged in educating the British 
public in German ambitions will joyfully abandon a distasteful 
duty. 


It is really remarkable that his Majesty’s Ministers should affect 
such dense ignorance in discussing the policy of 
Germany, and should profess inability to under- 
stand the suspicions with which that policy is 
viewed by the great mass of their fellow countrymen. Outside the 
purely official classes there appear to be a considerable number 
of educated Englishmen who have mastered the question, and 
happily they do not shrink from placing their information before 
the public. We may cite as one instance the instructive letter 
recently contributed to the Spectator by Mr. Leedham White, who 
was at one time, we believe, an ardent worshipper at the shrine 
of Gladstone, and is as little of a jingo as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, but the difference between him and the Front 
Benchers is that he knows and they don’t. Mr. Leedham White 
tells us that about a year ago he obtained the following pithy 
statement of German aims and ambitions from a highly educated 
young Prussian friend. Germany is building a navy which, 
without being necessarily as strong as the British navy, would 
enable her at the critical moment to throw her weight into the 
scales against us if ever we got into trouble with any two great 
Powers. Meanwhile the gradual absorption of Holland in the 
German Empire would be attempted, in the first place, through 
some commercial arrangement. Germany would thus obtain 
considerable control over Dutch ports, fleets, and colonies, and 
at the right moment annexation would follow. Germany’s foreign 
policy is to keep Great Britain isolated, and to prevent her, if 
possible, from cultivating intimate relations either with Russia or 
the United States. The cause of German enmity to England is 
sufficiently obvious. She has an enormous and rapidly increasing 
population, while Great Britain possesses far more territory than 
she can fill, so it is only natural that the Power with a great surplus 
population should covet our comparatively empty colonies. 


Common 
Sense. 


You are [said my informant] the only great nation in Europe, excepting 
Russia, with which we have not yet reckoned. We have got even with France 
and Austria, we have settled with Denmark, and we have squared Italy, and be 
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sure your turn will come. Your military organisation is radically bad, your 
navy is known to be still far from up to date, and, above all, you are mainly 
dependent for your wheat on Russia and America, and have seldom more than 
a few weeks’ supply of grain in your country. 


As Mr. Leedham White points out, there is nothing very novel 
in these views, but there are two further points which have 
perhaps not received sufficient attention, the first being that we 
owe the intensely hostile feeling of Germany to the Prussianisa- 
tion of that Empire; while, secondly, Anglophobia is not so 
prevalent among the officers of the German army as among the 
younger men who are already shaping public opinion, and the 
commercial classes which are daily increasing in power and 
influence. The correspondent of the Spectator closes his letter 
with these remarks, which we would commend to Mandarins, 
superior persons, and mugwumps: “It is no doubt regrettable that 
we should have to regard as our enemy a country like Germany, 
which has done so much for the world, which it is impossible not 
to admire, and with which many of us have ties of friendship. 
But facts are facts, and surely the sooner we face them like men 
the better for the country.” 


Mr. B. R. Wise, K.C., the Attorney-General of New South 
Wales, made a spirited protest in a speech at 
the Eighty Club at the beginning of February, 
against the Venezuelan policy of the British 
Government. As an impartial onlooker he bore witness to 
the fact that not since the outbreak of indignation against 
the Turks in 1878 had there arisen a question of foreign 
politics when the public opinion of Great Britain had been so 
strong, so precise, or so correct as it was to-day. In condemning 
the action of the Government “ in getting into this entanglement 
with Germany, and thus at the same time strengthening our 
deadly rival and risking the friendship of our natural ally the 
United States,” Mr. Wise made a particularly good point by 
quoting the resolution passed at the Coronation Conference 
of Colonial Premiers, which ran as follows: “ That so far as may 
be consistent with the confidential negotiations and treaties with 
foreign Powers, the views of the Colonies affected should be 
obtained in order that they may be in a position to give adhesion 
to such treaties.” He maintained that the agreement with 
Germany as regards Venezuela was a violation of the spirit, if not 
of the letter, of that resolution, and that no agreement should 
have been made with one Power for the coercion of another 
which might have the effect of compromising our relations 
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with the United States, until the views of the Canadian 
and Australian Governments had been first obtained. This 
appears to us to be a substantially sound observation. The 
self-governing colonies have absolutely no voice in our foreign 
policy, and yet they find themselves involved in an odious 
enterprise which might not improbably have produced a war 
with Germany, while it might conceivably have led to a con- 
flict with the United States. In any event it was bound to 
lower the prestige of the Britsh Empire, in which the Colonies 
are interested as vitally as the mother country. They are conse- 
quently entitled to ask that his Majesty’s Ministers shall not 
embark on such perilous policies without ascertaining the views 
of all the parties compromised. Mr. Wise reminded his Liberal 
audience that Germany was Britain’s only rival in the Pacific, and 
the only Power whose contiguity could ever be a menace to 
Australia : 

Few people realised how quickly and systematically Germany was gaining 
an unrivalled strategical position in the Pacific, by a circle of posts of vantage, 
which would make her—should she, by the annexation of Holland, succeed to 
the Dutch possessions in that quarter—mistress of the richest tropical terri- 
tories of the world, and leave her firmly planted at the heart of England’s 
Eastern and Pacific Empire, within easy striking reach of China, Australia, 
and America. 


On Tuesday, February 17, the third Session of the present 
Parliament was opened by the King in person, 
and the Speech from the Throne in the House of 
Lords was read by his Majesty, whose clear and 
resonant tones were a subject of general rejoicing, as affording 
evidence of the Sovereign’s complete restoration to health. The 
Royal Speech—in spite of new-fangled theories advanced by 
obsequious lawyers—necessarily remains what it has invariably 
been under modern Parliamentary Government, viz., a political 
manifesto by his Majesty’s Ministers. After the customary 
and conventional declaration that “My relations with all the 
foreign Powers continue to be friendly,” came the inevitable 
reference to Venezuela. “The blockade of Venezuelan ports, 
rendered necessary by outrages on the British flag and wrongs 
inflicted on the persons and property of British subjects by the 
Venezuelan Government, has led to negotiations for the adjust- 
ment of all the matters in dispute,” with the result that “a settle- 
ment has now been arrived at which has justified the blockading 
Powers in bringing all hostile naval operations to an immediate 
close.” The curious will note that this paragraph offers a signi- 
ficant contrast to the paragraph on the same subject in the 


Opening of 
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Speech from the Throne at the end of last Session, when his 
Majesty’s Ministers dwelt complacently on the fact that they 
were “acting in concert with the German Government.” In the 
intervening months they have had abundant opportunities of 
ascertaining how the country regards such co-operation, 
and that they have learnt their lesson is shown by the 
omission of any reference to Germany. Then followed a 
cautious allusion to the submission of the Alaska Boundary 
controversy between the British Empire and the United States to 
an Arbitral Tribunal. It would be rash to predict a satisfactory 
settlement from the mere appointment of a Commission com- 
posed of three partisans from each side, without a single neutral 
member to hold the balance. Indeed, pessimists are inclined 
to aver that the so-called Alaska Settlement may leave things 
somewhat worse than they are. The United States is accused 
of choosing Commissioners whose record shows them to be 
incapable of approaching the question with an open or even 
a tolerant mind, while the British Government is apparently 
expected to appoint at least one squeezable Commissioner whose 
adverse decision will be regarded at Ottawa as a betrayal of 
Canadian rights in the political interests of the mother country. 


The Speech contained an anxious reference to the condition of 
“the European provinces of Turkey.” The 
The a : : 

ae Governments of Austria-Hungary and Russia 
nape had bined to propose a scheme of ref ; 
Peeirenne. ad combined to prop e of reforms 
which they would invite the Powers who signed 

the Berlin Treaty to recommend to the Suitan “ for immediate 
adoption,” the hope being expressed by his Majesty “ that the 
proposals made will prove to be sufficient for the purpose, and 
that I shall find it possible to give them my hearty support.” 
After referring to the failure to settle the boundaries of the Aden 
Hinterland by amicable arrangement with the Turkish Govern- 
ment—a problem which is said to excite some apprehension— 
and the Somali campaign, the visit of the Colonial Secretary 
to South Africa naturally formed a prominent topic. In no 
exaggerated language the Royal Speech declared that it “has 
already been productive of the happiest results ; and the oppor- 
tunity which it has provided for personal conference with Lord 
Milner, with the Ministers of the self-governing Colonies, and 
with the representatives of all interests and opinions, has greatly 
conduced to the smooth adjustment of many difficult questions, 
and to the removal of many occasions of misunderstanding.” Then 
mention was made of the recent expedition to Kano, which had 
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resulted in the successful occupation of the capital of the hostile 
Emir, and the proclamation of King Edward’s succession to 
the Imperial Crown of India “in an assembly of unexampled 
splendour at Delhi. I there received from the feudatory princes 
and chiefs, and from all classes of the peoples within my Indian 
dominions, gratifying marks of their loyalty and devotion to my 
throne and family ;” moreover, this imposing ceremony had 
happily “coincided in point of time with the disappearance of 
drought and agricultural distress in Western India, which made 
the prospects both of agriculture and commerce throughout my 
Indian Empire more encouraging and satisfactory than they have 
been for some years past.” “The Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons” were significantly warned that the estimates for the 
coming year, though framed with due regard to economy, would, 
owing to the needs of the country and the Empire, inevitably 
provide for “a large expenditure,” which is interpreted in some 
quarters as signifying that the Government intend to gratify the 
rising demand for the creation of a North Sea Squadron and a 
naval base on the East Coast. Finally came the recital of the 
five principal measures to be laid before Parliament, which 
accorded with previous anticipations: (1) An Irish Land Bill, 
which “would complete the series of measures which have 
already done much to substitute single ownership for the costly 
and unsatisfactory conditions still attaching to the tenure of 
agricultural land over a large portion of Ireland”; (2) An 
Education Bill for London on the lines of the general Education 
Bill of last Session ; (3) A Bill to give effect to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention ; (4) A South African Loans Bill; (5) A Bill 
to deal with the Port of London, “the condition of which is a 
matter of national concern.” The minor measures to be placed 
on the Statute Book, time permitting, are as follows: (6) A 
Scotch Licensing Bill; (7) An Amendment of the Law of 
Valuation and Assessment; (8) A Bill to regulate the Employ- 
ment of Children; (9) A Bill to deal with adulterated Dairy 
Produce; (10) A Savings Bank Bill; (11) The Reform of the 
Patriotic Commission. 


The Debate on the Address in the House of Lords calls for 
little comment. The Duke of Roxburghe dis- 
charged the graceful function of mover in a 
promising speech, in which he expressed satis- 
faction that our relations with foreign Powers should have 
remained friendly in spite of the Venezuelan difficulty, and he 
pointedly mentioned the fact that the British Government was 


The Debate in 
the Lords. 
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originally “approached” by the German Ambassador. Lord 
Leitrim, the seconder, devoted most of his speech to an 
expression of satisfaction at the promised extension of Land 
Purchase in Ireland, as the present system produced “ litiga- 
tion, confusion and inconvenience almost amounting to 
impracticability.” Lord Spencer, the Leader of the Opposition, 
followed with a long and discursive speech, containing some 
carping criticism on Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in South Africa, 
which appears to excite the apprehensions of untravelled Parlia- 
mentary Mandarins, who are alarmed at the suggestion that they 
should make themselves personally acquainted with the British 
Empire. The House of Lords was informed that it was not 
desirable that “the heads of our great offices should become 
travelling secretaries, going to and fro gathering such information 
as they could in distant parts of the world.” It is certainly a 
reproach to which few British statesmen have laid themselves 
open, and it is not unnatural that the devotion and energy 
of the Colonial Secretary should be regarded as an evil 
precedent by the indolent of all parties. Lord Spencer 
ended with some vague references to Army Reform. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as Leader of the House of Lords, replied 
to Lord Spencer, and took the opportunity of reiterating the 
Premier’s declaration regarding the Monroe Doctrine, which 
the British Government accepted “fully and unreservedly.” 
His defence of the recent entanglement with Germany, while 
never descending to the level of that propounded by some 
of his colleagues, was apparently founded on the fatalistic 
view that co-operation with Germany was unavoidable simply 
because it suited her. 


I should be very glad, if we have a further opportunity of discussing this 
matter, to have some further explanation of the views of those who think we 
ought to have acted independently. I should like very much to know what is 
their idea of the situation that would have been created if we and Germany and 
Italy, and perhaps other Powers, had all separately made our claims, separately 
taken measures to enforce them, entered upon separate naval demonstrations, 
and perhaps land demonstrations (our italics), entered into separate negotiations 
with the Venezuela Government, and indicated separate sources of satisfaction 
for our claims. 


Would not such a state of things have been more likely “to 
conduce to friction and ill-will amongst all the Powers if they, 
acting for a common object, for some unexplained reason of policy 
(our italics), were bound to act for that common object in entire 
isolation from one another ?” We have dealt with these points 
in preceding pages, but would call the reader’s attention to this 
VOL, XLI 2 
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reference to “land demonstrations” as showing that military 
operations were actually in contemplation. The debate in the 
House of Lords lasted only two hours, at the end of which the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne was agreed to 
without a Division. 


The opening of the debate on the Address in the House of 
Commons was scarcely more stimulating than in 
the Lords—a fact recognised by the bald summary 
with which the majority of the newspapers con- 
tented themselves. Mr. Gretton, a Derbyshire member of some 
independence and a capital speaker, moved the Address of 
thanks for the King’s Speech. Like the Duke of Roxburghe, 
he expressed satisfaction that the Venezuela incident had 
reached a less dangerous stage, and emphasised the fact that 
throughout the entire transaction “the most cordial relations had 
been maintained between his Majesty’s Ministers and the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” and that it was a cardinal point in our 
national policy “that the friendly relations now happily existing 
between the people of this country and the United States 
should be maintained,” for it was founded “on the broad basis 
of national determination and mutually sincere sentiment.” 
Captain Greville, the seconder of the Address, likewise dilated on 
the satisfaction to be derived from our temporary emancipation 
from the German yoke. We refer to this chorus because it is 
common knowledge that the mover and seconder of the Address 
confer with one or other of the Cabinet Ministers as to what 
they shall say, which gives their utterances a quasi-official 
character, though they are not technically semi-official, and 
cannot therefore be resented by any foreign Government. Is 
it not somewhat remarkable, considering the lectures we have 
all received from the Olympians as to the wickedness of criti- 
cising Anglo-German co-operation, that the very men selected and 
primed by the Mandarins to speak on the Address should thus go 
out of their way to rejoice at the termination of that co-operation, 
while, as we have seen, the King’s Speech studiously omits 
all reference to the nation amie et alli¢e? Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the titular Leader of the Opposition—and, be it 
said, the principal pillar of the Government—followed with the 
speech he invariably delivers on these occasions, consisting of 
several thousand words. You may search this arid waste in 
vain for any idea, conviction or serious criticism. Whenever 
he seems to be about to enforce some pertinent observation, he 
invariably blunts the point of his remarks, He always plays 
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into the hands of the Government, and falls an easy victim to 
Mr. Balfour’s rapier. He is probably the most ineffective critic 
that ever confronted an inefficient Government. Cynics suggest 
either that he is a Tory at heart who desires to keep the present 
Cabinet indefinitely in power, or else that he realises he would 
sink into nothingness if the Opposition came into office. He 
began as though he meant business, but this proved to be a mere 
stage trick, Venezuela “ was a very black cloud, and, as most 
of us think, it was a cloud that might have been avoided.” 
So far the country had never been enlightened as to “the 
nature and quality and extent of our claims, and the nature 
and quality and extent of the claims of Germany.” This 
was followed by a caustic allusion to ‘an extraordinary printer’s 
error in the King’s Speech—it must be a printer’s error. In the 
clause relating to Venezuela there is no mention of Germany. 
That must have dropped out in printing the speech. W_- know 
we have not been alone in this adventure. We have been closely 
and inseparably associated with Germany.” 


Having struck this fighting attitude Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman characteristically ran away. He was 
not one of those who object to political co-opera- 
tion with Germany. “Iregard that view with no 
sympathy whatever.” Then followed a sapient disquisition on 
Anglo-German relations. No one could be blind to the fact that of 
recent years there had been increasing commercial rivalry towards 
this country in Germany, and “ to a limited extent a certain feeling 
of antagonism, amounting in some quarters to antipathy, and 
there have been in some sections of the Press abuse and slan- 
derous vilifications of our country*;” but we must not let our 
temper get the better of us nor retort in like fashion, and it was re- 
grettable that some journalsof which one might expect betterthings 
showed “a tendency in that direction.” The speaker informed the 
House of Commons that “on the part of the great mass of our 
countrymen there is nothing but a friendly feeling towards the 
great Power of Germany,” in spite of the efforts of “some mis- 
chievous persons who try to undermine it.” Then camea fulsome 
encomium of the Prime Minister’s “Christian” declaration at 
Liverpool, which ran as follows : 


Anglo-German 
Friendship. 


* In justice to the German calumniator it should be pointed out that he 
not infrequently sheltered himself during the war behind some hateful speech 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Vossische Zeitung brutally remark- 
ing on one occasion, ‘‘If Campbell-Bannerman does not cease to be a good 
Englishman, one eannot reproach Germans who think similarly.” 
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Let us remember that the old idea of Christendom should still be our idea ; 
that all those nations who are in the forefront of civilisation should learn to 
work together by practical means for the common good, and that nothing could 
militate against the realisation of that great ideal so conclusively as the 
encouragement of these international bitternesses, these international jealousies, 
these international dislikes. 


Realising, however, that it is not ostensibly his business 
simply to say ditto to the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman proceeded to declare that at that point he 
parted company with the Government, for he “disapproved 
the adamantine bonds in which they had bound us, in 
ignorance of the nature of the German claims.” There were 
two reasons why close co-operation with Germany was a 
questionable policy; in the first place because the German 
hand was known to be no less “rough” than “strong,” and 
secondly because there was a “rightly founded” impression in 
the United States that ‘Germany is not so favourable as this 
country to that doctrine of immunity from interference which is 
so passionately held among the people of the United States.” 
The Opposition Leader added : “ Our action was not so likely to be 
suspected in any way if we had not been so closely interwoven with the 
Germans” (our italics). Here is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in one sentence lecturing “the mischievous persons” who are 
trying to undermine the friendly feelings of England towards 
Germany, while in the next sentence he makesa series of most 
unchristian criticisms upon German action and policy, declaring 
in effect that the Germans are such brutes as to be unworthy of 
association with a gentlemanly Power like ourselves, and 
imputing to them the very designs on South America which 
the German Government has officially disclaimed in Washington, 
The Liberal Leader’s mode of showing that love for Germany 
which he believes to be ingrained in the British people is 
altogether amazing. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman touched upon, though without 

adorning, many other topics. Hehad something 

Olla : ; ; ; 

Podrida. ineffective to say on the Somaliland operations, 
which, both in their inception and execution, 
would appear to offer a golden opportunity to an Opposition 
which really desired to oppose, and with regard to Mace- 
donia, which is the immediate anxiety of every Chancellerie 
in Europe, he limited himself to the stultifying declaration 
that the Government’s remonstrances should be “stiff and 
effective.’ Such a comment on such a question is really 
enough to make Mr. Gladstone turn in his grave. With 
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regard to South Africa the House received the portentous 
news that the “war is over and past.” It was premature to 
express an opinion as to the results of the Colonial Secretary’s 
tour, though it would be interesting to know on what authority 
he acts and speaks, &c. &c. Vagueness equally characterised 
the speaker’s treatment of the labour problem of the Transvaal— 
another subject on which one might suppose that a Radical 
statesman would have a clear and definite policy, and one which 
would at once appeal to the Democratic sentiment of the nation, 
while it would attract all true lovers of the Empire who recognise 
the supreme importance of making the Transvaal a white man’s 
country. Asit was the House was fobbed off with a nebulous refer- 
ence to our responsibilities and obligations to the coloured races, 
Sir Frederick Lugard’s expedition to Kano, the Sugar Convention, 
the promised Education Bill for London, the Irish Land Bill, 
and Army Reform were each in turn subjected to mild stricture 
and futile interrogation by a politician whose retention of the 
Liberal Leadership is almost a symptom of national decadence. 
Just as Charles II. was satisfied that the British people would never 
get rid of him in order to make his brother king, so Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues are convinced that, blunder as they may, the 
nation will never turn them out in order to put in a Campbelil- 
Bannerman Cabinet. The Leader of the Opposition has conse- 
quently become the mainstay of the Government. Mr. Balfour, 
who is a clever Parliamentary fencer, had absolutely no difficulty 
in “ pinking” his feeble opponent as often as he pleased, but the 
only important passage in his speech was the reassuring declara- 
tion that according to the British Government the countervailing 
duties to be imposed under the Sugar Convention are no con- 
travention of the most-favoured-nation clause. The Russians 
admittedly took a different view, and we had offered to meet their 
objection by denouncing the Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty. 
But the Russian Government seemed latterly disposed to regard 
the question “as an academic one.” Then again, no less satis- 
factory was the Premier’s statement that we had never wavered 
from the beginning of the negotiations, “and we had made the 
statement of our view an emphatic condition before ratifying the 
Treaty—that in no circumstances would we consent to penalise 
sugar from our own Colonies,” 


Mr. Joseph Walton moved an Amendment to the Address, 
calling for “adequate measures for the safe- 
guarding and promotion of the commercial and 
political interests of the British Empire in both 
China and Persia,” which led to a useful, if somewhat depress- 
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ing, discussion. He pointed out, in a speech of prodigious 
length, that we were losing our commercial supremacy in the 
Far East, and that our loss appeared to be exactly measured 
by Germany’s gain. Passing on to Persia, he pointed to the 
rapid decline of British trade, which in 1889 was estimated at 
three millions sterling a year, as compared with the Russian 
trade of two millions; while, according to the latest figures for 
1900-1, the position was worse than reversed, for Russian trade 
had risen to £4,500,000, and British trade had dropped to 
£2,000,000. Moreover, so careful an authority as the Economist 
stated that, whereas for the first eight months of 1901 the exports 
from England to Persia amounted to £700,000, they only 
amounted to {£403,000 for the first eight months of 1902. 
The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne) 
declared that British policy in Persia had not changed during 
the last year, and he was unable to see why our interests and 
those of Russia should clash in such a large field as Central Asia. 
The terms of the Notes exchanged between Great Britain and 
Russia, which still governed the situation, amounted to a mutual 
engagement to respect the integrity of Persia, and there was no 
indication that the St. Petersburg Government, any more than 
the British Government, desired to repudiate that interpretation 
which had been continually placed upon those Notes by the late 
Foreign Secretary, and “by the representatives of the Govern- 
ment in this House on more than one occasion in the most 
public manner possible.” Russia had certain rights as regards 
railway construction in Persia, we also had our rights, and when 
lines were laid down in the north, we could reply with lines in 
the south. As indications that we were not asleep Lord Cran- 
borne pointed to the commercial commission recently sent 
to Persia, and another commission to Seistan to settle the 
Perso-Afghan dispute over the waters of the Helmand, and 
we had likewise sanctioned the Quetta-Nushgi Railway. He 
was not able to throw very much light on the commercial 
treaty recently concluded between Persia and Russia, which 
the reader may remember was given to the world from St. 
Petersburg at the moment a special mission, headed by Lord 
Downe, was formally presenting the Garter to the Shah in 
Teheran. The Under-Secretary admitted that “this new com- 
mercial treaty was so constructed as to hamper more or less 
the trade of the British Empire with Persia,” but “ the Govern- 
ment took very serious note of that,” and had also “ made strong 
observations to the Persian Government,” and had “ given certain 
instructions to our representative at Teheran.’ Our policy was 
neither “ passive” nor “hasty,” and any policy of haste would be 
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a great mistake. His most important statement as regards China 
was the declaration that the British Government had decided to 
enforce the payment of the Chinese indemnity in gold, a state- 
ment which subsequently drew an effective protest from Mr. Henry 
Norman, who pointed out that the schedules in which the 
conditions of the indemnity were first laid down specified taels, 
but since the agreement was signed the gold price of the tael had 
fallen from 3s. to 2s. 3d. Every penny of the fal! meant an 
addition of thirteen to fifteen millions of taels to the indemnity. 
“Could anything possibly be unfairer ? As an Englishman he 
(Mr. Norman) was ashamed that the only Government in the 
world which had recognised the injustice of such an arrangement 
was the Government of the United States.” 


The debate closed in the usual way by the withdrawal of the 
‘ Amendment, but not before Sir Edward Grey had 
Sir Edward : g : ; 
contributed one of his reflective and searching 
Grey. : : : 
speeches. Speaking generally upon the various 
Chinese arrangements paraded by the Government, he ex- 
pressed his fear that “we were continually securing paper 
advantages” which did “no more than float on the stream of 
events.” The Persian question raised even more apprehension 
than the Far Eastern question, for they had not only to 
consider with the Under-Secretary whether our policy in Persia 
remained unchanged, but whether changes were not being 
made in the policy of other Powers. Nominally Persia was an 
independent State, whose integrity we respected, but the financial 
bonds round that nation were drawn closer every year, and its 
independence was really slipping away until it had become a mere 
phrase. When, therefore, the House of Commons was told that the 
British and Russian Governments were equally bound to respect 
Persian integrity, he feared “ this meant that they were bound to 
respect a vanishing quantity, and that the time might come when, 
if they were restricting their policy to respecting the integrity of 
Persia, they would find themselves respecting nothing at all.” 
Our experience in the Far East should surely serve as a warning 
as regards the Middle East. They could not be reassured by 
Ministerial declarations that “serious note” had been taken in 
Downing Street, or that “strong observations” were addressed 
to the Persian Government. As Sir Edward Grey observed, 
“‘any serious observations on the Persian question should be 
addressed directly to the Russian Government, not with any 
provocative object, but with the object of arriving at an under- 
standing.” There was room both for Russia and Great Britain in 
Asia. ‘There was also room for all ocean-going steamers in the 
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Atlantic, but they found it convenient to arrange their respective 
routes with each other, and unless we were in communication 
with Russia as to’ our respective spheres in Asia, there would 
always be a danger of conflict. As regards Persia Russia 
appeared to be engaged in that process of absorption which has 
been termed “peaceful penetration.” Our Government must 
sit down and face the facts, and think out a definite policy 
founded on those facts, and upon a recognition of those vital 
interests which we could not sacrifice. This is surely the ABC of 
the Persian question, as of a good many others, but unfortunately 
it makes two unpalatable demands upon British statesmen, viz., 
that they shall face the real facts instead of juggling with sham 
facts, and that they shall think out a definite policy instead of 
dealing in such empty phrases as “ maintaining the independence 
at «' integrity” of such and such a country, or misleading affirma- 
ti ms concerning the “ good old status quo,” as it is irreverently 
t ‘ined in the striking paper we publish on Macedonia. There is 
le 5 excuse than ever for misreading the position in Persia, as the 
v1. ole subject has been set forth in a series of luminous articles 
in ihe Times from a thoroughly trustworthy pen. 


A further Amendment on the Address, proposed by a Radical 
a member, Mr. Lambert, pees with a subject much 
and Globe "2" home, and one of vital importance, for it 
expressed regret ‘‘ that no prosecution has been 
instituted against the directors of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation.” The speaker detailed the 
circumstances of the failure of the Corporation as disclosed 
in the report of the official receiver in bankruptcy, and 
reminded the House of that official's opinion that a grave 
fraud had been committed. He incidentally mentioned 
that a member of the Government was a sleeping partner 
in one of the companies—a somewhat superfluous observation, 
for he proceeded to point out that he made no insinuation, 
but merely sought an intelligible explanation of the decision of 
the Government in refusing to set the Public Prosecutor in 
motion. The Attorney-General, Sir Robert Finlay, who is 
deservedly one of the most respected members of the House of 
Commons, and altogether as much above suspicion as Cesar’s 
wife ought to have been, emphatically declared that there was no 
foundation whatever for the rumour attributing his action to the 
reputed connection of exalted personages with the case, and 
he warmly resented the suggestion that the Law Officers of the 
Crown might have been influenced by the fact that a member of 
the Government was conneeted with a firm involved. It was 


Prosecution. 
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desirable that the matter should be probed to the bottom, 
and although he had decided not to set the criminal law 
in motion, it was quite open to anybody else to do so, and 
a fund had been started for this purpose. He must there- 
fore refuse to discuss the case at large for fear of prejudicing 
the prosecution. Several members, not all belonging to 
the Opposition, expressed their amazement at the helpless- 
ness of the law in the face of such a gigantic fraud, but the 
Solicitor-General (Sir E. Carson) explained that even though 
Mr. Whittaker Wright might have published a false balance-sheet, 
it was far from clear whether this was an indictable offence, and 
the legal question generally was involved in more obscurity 
than laymen seemed to imagine. The debate, in which the 
Government only secured a majority of 51, wound up with a 
short and spirited speech from Mr. Balfour, who recog- 
nised that the animating motive of most of the speeches 
in support of the Amendment “is a feeling of deep and 
profound indignation at the fraudulent transactions in which 
Mr. Whittaker Wright has been engaged,” and he recognised 
that “if these things can be done in a great commercial centre 
such as London in connection with such a vast transaction as 
that of the London and Globe, and can be done with impunity, 
a great fault lies somewhere,” but “ the fault lies in the law,” and 
he pledged the Government to amend the law, ending with a 
warm tribute to Sir Robert Finlay. We doubt whether this 
debate will lead to any serious amendment of the law (and no 
such measure is mentioned in the King’s Speech, which shows 
the Premier’s suggestion to have been an afterthought), for 
lawyers have a very warm place in their hearts for the fraudulent 
Company Promoter and Director, and at the head of all the 
lawyers is the Lord Chancellor, who, as we are reminded by the 
Daily Chronicle, actually declared in the Lords during the debate on 
the last abortive measure on this subject (August 2, 1900) that 
“the disappearance of what I may call the penalising clauses is a 
great improvement. . . . No Director need be frightened.” Let 
us hope that, at any rate, the private prosecution of Mr. Whittaker 
Wright will be resolutely pursued now that it has been publicly 
blessed by the Attorney-General. 


There are several healthy indications of increasing interest in 
the problem of National Defence, and some hope 
that the Government may be compelled to treat 
it seriously as a whole. In the first place we 
have Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the Com- 
mittee of Defence is be re-constituted, and enlarged so as to 
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comprise such permanent elements as the Commander-in-Chief, the 
First Naval Lord, and the Directors of Military and Naval Intelli- 
gence, and that thus reorganised the Committee is actually to meet 
and keep minutes instead of going to sleep ; but, naturally, in view 
of the lamentable record of the Committee, initiated in the year 
1895 with such a flourish of trumpets, the Premier’s programme 
is viewed with some scepticism. There are, however, several 
promising unofficial efforts to be recorded; ¢.g., the formation 
of an important association to promote an official inquiry 
into the security of our food-supply in time of war, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Sutherland, supported by an influ- 
ential committee ; then, again, a group of members of Parliament 
on the Unionist side has been formed, under the capable 
leadership of Mr. Ernest Beckett, to protest against the present 
fatal distribution of expenditure between the land and sea forces 
of the Crown, and against the policy of phantom Army Corps. In 
this connection a series of admirable articles has appeared in the 
Times showing real constructive ability, and putting forward a 
scheme which has caused considerable perturbation in Pall Mall 
owing to its immense superiority over the War Office programme. 
Nor must we omit to note the Conference which was held on the 
eve of the opening of Parliament, under the presidency of Mr. 


Haldane, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to discuss “ the desira- 
bility of creating a North Sea Squadron, and of establishing a 
naval base on the east coast.” This gathering was largely attended 
by members of Parliament from both sides of the House, in spite 
of the efforts of certain cantankerous persons to damn it, and the 
proceedings opened with this memorable appeal from Mr. George 
Meredith : 


We should be grateful to the Germans for their crusty candour in telling us 
of their designs upon us. They stir a somnolent people ; and without stooping 
to regard them as enemies, we can accept them as urgently stimulating rivals, 
whose aim is to be the first of the world Powers, chiefly at our expense. The 
Kaiser, an estimable gentleman, but not yet a fully tried Sovereign, has drawn 
in a deep breath of briny air, and would give it out in war-ships. Germany, 
once foremost among the nations for intellectual achievements, now spouts pan- 
Germanism over Europe, and seeks to command the North Sea. For our part, 
we have only to take the warning they give us, and be armed, stationed, and 
alert. That is the way to preserve peace. For pan-Germanism challenges 
many foes ; and a Power ambitious to be preponderant in a great navy as well 
as a great army will find its adversary within, besides those that press around 
t. A slumbering England will offer it the chance it craves before the inevit- 
able financial strain brings it to the ground. A watchful England may look on 
ealmly for that certain issue. 
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The speaking at the Conference was strong and sensible. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Charles 
The Blue ee ; — ; 
Dilke, all dwelt on the necessity of responding to 
Water School. ie 
recent naval developments, and of straining every 
nerve in order to keep ahead of our possible enemies, while at 
the same time there was emphatic recognition of what Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson has so aptly termed “the primacy” of the Navy in 
National Defence. As he put it, the Government must not treat 
the Army and the Navy as two establishments which had equal 
claims, but rather should the Admiralty give the Government its 
strategical theory of what the Navy required to make it secure, 
and then leave what was over for the War Office. Mr. Haldane 
declared that the meeting had no intention of meddling with 
matters of higher strategy or of dictating to the experts, but they 
all belonged to the Blue Water School, and they ‘wished to 
maintain the complete command of the Sea over every part of 
the Empire—the North Sea as much as any other part of the 
ocean,” while Sir Charles Dilke avowed himself in favour of such 
an increase of ships and men as to allow the creation of an 
additional squadron which might, for peace purposes as well as 
for war purposes, usefully find its home, or its occasional home, 
in the North Sea and the Baltic. Such a squadron would be “a 
useful hint to our continental friends, a useful help to our 
diplomacy.” Admiral Fremantle discussed in seme detail the 
naval activity of Germany in recent years, which called for 
counter-preparation on our part, while Mr. Beckett and Sir 
William Allan, the former a Conservative and the latter a Radical 
Member of Parliament, strongly supported the policy of the 
Conference. Even Admiral Sir John Hopkins, who admitted 
that he had come there to curse, remained to bless proceedings 
which evinced the deep interest taken by the country in 
naval questions, and emphasised the necessity of looking 
ahead and of being ready for all possible enemies. The meeting, 
which proved to be an excellent focus of public opinion, wisely 
abstained, in our judgment, from passing any Resolutions, 
but it was abundantly manifest that there was an_ over- 
whelming consensus of opinion in favour of the North Sea 
Squadron, and the Eastern Naval Base. The hands of the 
Admiralty can hardly fail to be strengthened by such a 
demonstration, and we would say quite unhesitatingly that if 
the sixty millions which represent our present Budget for 
national defence—apart from India, &c.—be deemed sufficient, 
then a reduction must undoubtedly be made, as proposed by 
Mr. Beckett and his friends, on the Army Estimates, which unless 
checked will swallow up the Navy Estimates. 


THE KAISERS 


SOME years ago, under the title of the “‘ Seven Lord Roseberys,” 
a well-known journalist* wrote a brilliant study of the leader 
whose character still puzzles and perturbs the sober mind of 
the Englishman. The dominating idea of that study was 
multiplex personality, the existence of which has been con- 
firmed by recent scientific investigation. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the most obvious and remarkable example of 
this phenomenon in modern life has not been hitherto over- 
looked, and whether it is not to be found in the German 
Emperor. Historically there are traces of multiplex personality 
in the family from which he descends. Frederick the Great 
presents the same psychological problem, and it is to be noted 
that Mr. Fortescue has of late detected in the handwriting of 
King George III. indications of the same peculiarity. ‘ While 
going through the large collection of his holograph minutes,” 
writes the historian of the British army, “my attention was 
suddenly arrested by a change, not in the substance, but in the 
written character of the documents.” Handwriting, as is well 
known, is one of the manifestations of character, and its change 
implies some corresponding change in the personality. 

In the more normal cases of multiplex personality, which 
have been studied by science, the individual affected pursues 
contrasted courses at different times. In the case of the Kaiser, 
however, as we shall be able to show from his speeches, tele- 
grams, and actions, the peculiarity is that the contrasted courses 
are pursued at one and the same time. This is, so far as we 
are aware, a new phenomenon in the psychological world, 
though indications of it have been observed in the case of one 
or two British party leaders. It is clear, even on the most 
cursory inspection, that there is something Protean and extra- 
ordinary in the Kaiser’s temperament, since he is peculiarly 
fond of changing his external dress. In one and the same day 
he appeared in England in the guise of a private individual, of 
a hussar, and of a British admiral, and we have no doubt that 


* Mr. St. Loe Strachey in the Azneteenth Century. 
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in Berlin he has surpassed this record, seeing that he is re- 
ported to possess a thousand different uniforms. His constant 
changes of ministers bear similar testimony to the instability of 
his temperament ; in quick succession, during a reign of fifteen 
years, he has been served by Prince Bismarck, Count Caprivi, 
Prince Hohenlohe, and Count Bilow. 

But it is, perhaps, in his relations with foreign Powers that 
the play of his character is most plainly manifested, and we 
shall begin by examining this phase of his individuality. 
It is curious to discover that he is at one and the same time 
the friend of England and the enemy of England—pro-British 
and anti-British. In his more youthful days the anti-British 
sentiment appears to have predominated, for there is a story— 
which rests upon good foundations—that once when his nose 
happened to bleed, to the infinite concern of his suite, he 
remarked: ‘“ Don’t trouble, gentlemen, it is only the last drop 
of English blood leaving my veins”; while another and equally 
authentic story, current in the eighties, runs to the effect 
that he was lunching with a British guest in Berlin when 
a telegram was handed in to him, announcing one of those 
disasters which are inseparable from a British war conducted 
by British ministers. He electrified his guest with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Thank Heaven, you’ve been beaten somewhere at last.” 
To those who knew this story it has never been anything of a 
surprise that from the day when he became Emperor he should 
have turned his attention to the increase of his navy, with the 
scarcely concealed purpose of using it against England, and 
that he should simultaneously have performed on every possible 
occasion obeisance before Russia and France, though British 
observers may have been puzzled by the fact that from time to 
time he visited this country, protested friendship with England, 
and proposed to her alliances against France and Russia. 

In 1896 he first displayed this peculiar duality of temperament 
in such a manner that it attracted attention. In the previous 
year he had endeavoured during a visit to Cowes to lure Lord 
Salisbury into the Triple Alliance, and had received the British 
fleet at Kiel with extreme cordiality. On the quarter-deck of 
the Royal Sovereign he declared : 


When the news was received that her Majesty, the Queen, had consented to 
send the Channel squadron to the opening of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, I 
communicated the despatch by telegraph to my officers, and it was received 
with rounds of hearty cheers. . . . You alluded to my rank as Admiral of the 
Fleet. I can only assure you that one of the tinest days of my life, and one 
which | shall remember as long as I live, was the day when I inspected the 
Mediterranean fleet at Athens. 
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Six months after this effusive speech came the Jameson Raid, 
an incident with which Germany had, and could have, no 
concern, seeing that by treaty the foreign relations of the South 
African Republic were under British control. But now the 
Kaiser telegraphed to Mr. Kruger in words, the full significance 
of which was not understood at the time: “You have my 
hearty congratulations for having, by the aid of your own 
people, established peace once more and protected the inde- 
pendence of your country against attacks from abroad without 
the assistance of friendly Powers, in the face of the armed 
bands who invaded your land.’”’ There was also the proposal 
to land German marines from the See Adler at Delagoa Bay 
for the “protection” of the German Consulate at Pretoria, 
and again the official statement of Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein that the “independence” of the Transvaal was 
a German interest. The reference to ‘friendly Powers,” 
whose intervention was available in the last resort, is even more 
important in view of the fact (partially disclosed by Count 
Biilow in the Reichstag) that Germany, despite all the Kaiser’s 
charming protestations of the previous year, had proposed to 
both France and Russia an alliance against England, but had 
met with the sharpest of rebuffs in Paris.* It is a fact that 
France forthwith made friendly advances to England, and if 
this had been generally known at the time in this country, the 
tension over Fashoda could never have arisen. As it was, a 
full year after the Kruger telegram, in April 1897, at a period 
of great friction between England and the Transvaal, Germany 
renewed her efforts against the British Empire but was check- 
mated by the disconcerting speed with which a British fleet 
assembled at Delagoa Bay. 

The Kruger telegram had been despatched by the anti-British 
Kaiser, but now, as bya miracle, the pro-British Kaiser appeared 
on the scene and explained that it was all an error, an “act of 
impulse,” a “regrettable mistake,” and these explanations were 
accepted by a people who had no intimate knowledge of the 

* Count von Biilow thus discussed the Kruger telegram of 1896 in his speech 
to the Reichstag on December 12, 1900: “I have not the slightest intention of 
disavowing that telegram, by which his Majesty gave correct expression to his 
sense of the law of nations. . . . I am guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion when 
I say that the telegram had at any rate the good effect, by virtue of the recep- 
tion which it met, not in Germany, but outside Germany—it had the merit of 
making the situation so far clear to us that its reception obviated all possibility 
of a doubt that in the event of a conflict with England in Africa we should 
have had to rely solely upon our own strength. From the perception of this 
fact a conscientious Government was bound to draw its own conclusions, and 
we drew our conclusions.” 
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subtleties of psychology. It was suggested to England by the 
pro-British Kaiser that a great opportunity had arrived for 
British expansion in the Sudan and for the pacification of Upper 
Egypt. The fact that Italy needed a helping hand was also 
pressed, and, thankful for this excellent advice, the British 
armies moved forward on the Nile. The pro-British Kaiser 
had, however, forgotten the fact that the French too were 
moving towards the Upper Nile, and that the British advance 
would be admirably calculated to bring the two great Powers 
into collision. Sure enough when Lord Kitchener captured 
Khartum in 1898 he found Major Marchand across his path, 
planted at Fashoda, with every intention, apparently, of stopping 
there. To read the German inspired press of the close of 1898 
would be to feel convinced that there was an anti-British Kaiser 
at work here, egging England on to fight France, and France 
on to fight Germany. Matters came very near to war. The 
pro-British Kaiser gave the British Government solemn assur- 
ances that his sympathy, indeed his support, would be found on 
the side of Britain. That was only to be expected. But it has 
since come as something of a painful surprise to find that pre- 
cisely the same assurances were conveyed by the anti-British 
Kaiser to France. The publication of the memoirs of M. Faure 
has placed this beyond a doubt, and has also given reason to 
think that one reason why France did not fight was because 
Germany advised her to do so. 

In 1899 came the Boer War and a visit of the pro-British 
Kaiser to England. The anti-British Kaiser had a few days 
earlier delivered a speech at Hamburg, for German consump- 
tion only, in which he hinted that, if the German fleet had 
been ready, there would have been intervention. 


Germany is in bitter need of a strong fleet. In this mighty commercial 
emporium of Hamburg it is recognised what the German people can do when 
they are united, and on the other hand how necessary a strengthening of our 
naval forces is for our interests abroad. If that reinforcement had not been 
refused me in the first eight years of my reign, in spite of my earnest requests 
and admonitions, while scorn and mockery were not even spared me, how dif- 
ferently to-day should we be able to press our interests and trade oversea. Yet 
a feeling for these things is but slowly gaining ground in the German fatherland, 
which has unfortunately spent its strength only too much in the fruitless strife 
of faction. A comprehension of the vital questions to the world has made but 
slow progress among Germans. Yet the face of the world has changed very 
much in the last few years. What formerly required centuries is now accom- 
plished in a few months. .. . Proud of their great Fatherland, conscious of 
their real worth, Germans must watch the development of foreign States, make 
sacrifices for their position as a world-power, and, abandoning party spirit, 
stand united behind their princes and Emperor. 
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This was not taken altogether kindly by some wrong-headed 
Englishmen, who could not understand the co-existence of the 
two Kaisers in the same person, But ail was explained away 
at Windsor. The German navy was directed against Russia; 
the Kaiser’s one object was to form an alliance of England, 
the United States, and Germany against that Power and 
France. Fresh from these assurances Mr. Chamberlain re- 
vealed the new combination to the world in his speech of 
November 29, 1899, at Leicester. No time was lost by 
the anti-British Kaiser in repudiating the alliance, though its 
simulacrum had been utilised in the meantime to obtain from 
Russia her consent to the Baghdad railway. The Kaiser’s 
mouthpiece—for such, it must be remembered, the Chancellor 
is under the German constitution, replied thus: ‘ From the 
point of view of a sound political realism, no development of 
our oversea interests can make us forget that the German centre 
is in Europe, and that the safety of our European position rests 
upon the Triple Alliance and our good relations with Russia.” 
It was just after the Battle of Colenso, when the British Empire 
appeared to be tottering to its fall, that these words were 
spoken, in the speech introducing the great Naval Bill, the 
purpose of which, as stated in the preamble, drawn up by the 
anti-British Kaiser, was to give Germany “a fleet of such 
strength that even for the mightiest naval Power a war with 
her would involve risks such as to jeopardise its supremacy.” 
Throwing off the mask boldly, the speech continued : 

Do we stand upon the eve of a fresh partition of the world such as occurred 
a hundred years ago? I would fain hope not, but in any case we cannot 
permit any Power to say tous ... “The world is already divided” . . . It is 
high time that in view of the great change in the international situation . . . 
we make up our minds as to the attitude which we are to adopt with regard to 
the changes which are in preparation all round us, and which, perhaps, may 
determine the distribution of power on our planet for an indefinite period. 


Again the full significance of this speech was not understood in 
England at the time. For it was in these very hours that 
Count Muraviev was attempting to form against this country 
his coalition, which was shattered only by the Tsar’s resolute 
determination not to provoke a great war, and by the sound 
sense of M. Delcassé. But, reading Count Bilow, it is 
certain both that he knew what was proceeding and that the 
anti-British Kaiser was inside the “combine.” Among the 
other features of the speech was the remark that “ we must look 
about for coaling-stations” and “utilise the favourite interna- 
tional position to make ourselves secure for the future.” 

The seizure of the Bundesrath in the beginning of 1900 gave 
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fresh opportunities to the anti-British Kaiser. He telegraphed 
to the King of Wiirttemberg: “I hope that the events of the 
last few days will convince yet wider circles that not only 
German interests but German honour must be protected in 
distant seas, and that for this purpose Germany must be strong 
and powerful on the water as on land.” On June 15, 1900, 
the Kaiser telegraphed to the North German Lloyd that when 
the work of building the Navy had been completed “ we shall 
be able to impose (gedieten) peace on sea, as well as on land.” 
On July 4, 1900, when there was still some prospect of egging 
Russia on to attack England, and appropriating to himself the 


choicest morsels of the British Empire, he said at Wilhelms- 
haven : 


The ocean is indispensable for the greatness of Germany. But the ocean 
proves too that no great decision can be taken now, at sea, or in distant lands 
beyond the sea, without Germany and without the German Emperor. I do not 
consider that the German nation fought and bled and conquered thirty years 
ago in order to allow itself to be thrust on one side in the settlement of the 
great questions of foreign politics. Were that to take place it would be the end 
once and for all of the position of the German nation as a world-power. I do 
not mean to let things come to that pass. Ruthlessly to employ suitable, yes 
where necessary the sharpest, means to carry out this object is not merely my 
duty, it is my highest privilege. I am convinced that in this I have the support 
... firm and united of the whole nation. 


For the benefit of England it was explained that these words had 
reference only to the Chinese troubles, but no one in Germany 
had any doubt that they were also aimed against the British 
Empire, and that they hinted that Germany would have her say 
in the partition of South Africa. As a practical comment upon 
them, the Munich Adlgemeine Zettung, a journal notoriously 
controlled from Berlin, remarked that in Asia if Germany had 
to take sides, it would be with Russia and against England. 
Finally came the Kaiser’s declaration at Saalburg on October 12, 
where, in speaking of the German Empire, he uttered the aspira- 
tion that “it might in future times become as powerful, as 
firmly united, and as authoritative as was the Roman Empire, 
so that, as of yore it was said C7zvis romanus sum, so in future 
the saying might be, ‘I am a German citizen.’ ” 

And yet in May 1900, the pro-British Kaiser had forwarded 
a contribution of 500,o00 marks from Berlin to the Indian 
Famine Fund, with the remark that “blood was thicker than 
water,” and a few weeks earlier had addressed a message to the 
Daily Express, in which he assured the editor that it was his one 
desire to maintain the warmest friendship between England and 
Germany. He went on to say, in terms the effrontery of which 
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would be amazing did we not keep in view the fact that there are 
many Kaisers, “‘ between the two nations no essential cause of 
difference exists, nor should one arise ; between them there 
should be no rivalry other than friendly competition in further- 
ing the social and economic progress of their peoples.” 

By way of removing all causes of difference, later in 1900 
the anti-British Kaiser arranged the so-called “ Yang-tzse agree- 
ment,” giving England to understand that it included Manchuria, 
and that Germany would support England and Japan in 
restoring that territory to China, while in Germany it was pro- 
claimed baldly that the treaty prevented England from making 
the Yang-tsze valley a British sphere of influence. The mystery 
was soon cleared up. Count Bilow in rgor stated that the 
“Anglo-German agreement had no reference to Manchuria,” 
having already conveyed an intimation to that effect to Russia. 
It should be remarked that this trick of “letting England 
down ” was played soon after the Kaiser’s return from London, 
whither he had gone to pay the last honours to Queen Victoria, 
and after he had been created a Field-Marshal in the British 
army. It was to balance the account, we suppose, that Lord 
Roberts received the German Order of the Black Eagle. 

Throughout this period the anti-British Kaiser had been at 
work in the United States, exerting himself by his emissary, 
Dr. von Holleben, to make trouble between the British and 
American peoples. At the elose of rgor it occurred to this 
agent to spread reports to the effect that in 1898 England had 
proposed intervention against the United States, during the 
American-Spanish war. So surprising an assertion, one which 
every diplomatist knew perfectly well to be untrue, could only 
have been intended to give the Anglophobes and Pan-Germans 
in the United States an opportunity of attacking England, and 
so of paving the way for a cordial reception of Prince Henry, 
who was then about to pay a visit to the United States ; but 
mainly because the lie was so grotesque and enormous, it did 
not produce the desired effect. Lord Pauncefote, indeed, was 
driven prematurely to the grave, but with their experience of 
the true meaning of German friendship at Manila and elsewhere, 
the Americans could not be induced to believe that Germany 
had been the real friend and not England. In fact, the incident 
actually improved the relations between the two English- 
speaking countries. 

It may have been chagrin at this which led the anti-British 
Kaiser, during a visit to the coast of Norway, to indulge in the 
most violent abuse of the British King and aation on board 
a certain yacht in July 1902, just at the time when his diplo- 
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matists in the Far East were committing an “ unfriendly act ” 
against England, by concluding with China a treaty which vir- 
tually ousted the British from the Yang-tsze. It is needless to add 
that the pro-British Kaiser, when public attention was drawn 
to his conversation, immediately dented this remarkable conduct 
of his alter ego. But the witnesses live and breathe, and the 
facts—are they not known to the well informed? The Vene- 
zuelan alliance must presumably be attributed to the pro- 
British Kaiser, as it approximately coincided with the close 
of the South African War. Its ostensible purpose was to 
reconcile England and Germany by a co-operation in arms ; 
its secret aim was to make fresh trouble between England and 
the United States, by showing England as the auxiliary and 
humble follower of the very Power which, according to the 
august statements of British diplomacy itself, had been guilty 
of open hostility to the United States in 1898. It was a very 
pretty revenge for the Pauncefote affair, but fortunately 
Americans regard British statesmen as being so excessively 
dense as to be capable of any act of stupidity, but not of 
malice. 

So much for two of the most remarkable personalities in the 
Kaiser, There are others—many others. There is the anti- 
American Kaiser, who dreads the nightmare strength of the 
United States and hates the Monroe Doctrine as an invention 
of the evil one; the Kaiser who sees and knows that the 
United States stand between him and the boundless wealth of 
South America. It was this Kaiser who, in 1897, held a con- 
versation with a distinguished Frenchman, in which he said, 
inter alta: 

I do not know why the French have such a grudge against me. It was not 
I who created the existing order of things. . . . They frustrate all my efforts 
for an improved situation which would have the happiest consequence for the 
two countries on industrial, commercial, and economic questions. ...I am 
less reassured as to the European future. ... I fear on the one hand the 
peril of a certain growing and restless expansion with which Europe is threat- 
ened by one of its races, armed with all the means which civilisation places, 
and will place, at the service of its ambition ; and I fear on the other hand the 
intervention of the New World, which is beginning to show appetites hitherto 
unknown. It will want ere long to intervene in the affairs of the Old World. 

It was this Kaiser who instructed his ambassador, Prince 
Radziwill, to say at President Faure’s funeral in 1899 : “ There 
is another country (besides England) against which the Conti- 
nental Powers should indeed come to an understanding for the 
purpose of organising their economic defence. This is the 
United States, whose pretensions and riches are becoming a 
danger for us all.” It was this same Kaiser who endeavoured 
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to organise a Pan-European alliance against the United States 
when the Spanish War began, and who was foiled mainly by the 
fact that England could not be wheedled into such an act of 
folly as co-operation against a kindred people. Without her 
fleet the Kaiser was impotent. Even so, though he abandoned 
the hope of snatching anything out of the fire in the West, he 
yet retained the belief that business might be dene in the East, 
where he possessed a large squadron. The German press, as if 
by express order, began to talk of the necessity of acquiring 
fresh coaling-stations. Instructions in cipher were dispatched 
to the German squadron at Hong Kong, which suddenly 
assembled at Manila, for no visible purpose. At the same time 
there emanated from Germans at Shanghai the tale that Spain 
had offered a coaling-station in the Philippines to Germany, 
and that the squadron had gone to take it. The Marinepolitische 
Correspondenz, in June 1898, harped persistently on this coaling- 
station idea, 

Unfortunately, the visit of six cruisers was not taken by 
Admiral Dewey precisely as a compliment, nor was the excuse 
that these ships were merely “ watching operations” accepted 
by any but the most credulous. The friction with the 
American fleet was very great. The British officer in command 
on the station, Captain Chichester, was even interrogated by 
the German commander as to what course he would take in 
the event of trouble. His answer was that Admiral Dewey 
knew alone—a reminder to the Germans of the essential com- 
munity of interests which bound England to America. Matters 
reached such a pitch that the German flag was fired upon, anda 
German launch narrowly escaped being sunk, but by this time 
the United States had secured great victories in the Caribbean, 
and it was thought inopportune at Berlin to push the quarrel. 
Clearly Admiral Dewey and the Americans were not to be bluffed 
into surrendering anything, and the German fleet at last sulkily 
withdrew. 

This little passage of arms seems to have impressed the 
Kaiser, who thenceforth began to display an exaggerated affec- 
tion for the Power which had kicked him. He bought, in 
1g01, the famous Kentucky horse, King Rudolph Clasen, 
winner of a prize at the Boston Horse Show ; he telegraphed 
to the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, in June of 
that same year: “ May the American associations in future 
train for their great fatherland citizens who are sound in body 
and soul, with earnest convictions of right standing on the only 
immovable foundation of the name of Christ, whose name is 
above every name.” He ordered a new yacht to be built in 
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the United States ; he condoled with Mrs. McKinley ; he rained 
messages on President Roosevelt ; he instructed his ambassador 
to inform the Government that the rumours current, to the 
effect that he intended to acquire a port and coaling-station on 
the Caribbean, were malicious libels ; and finally the brilliant 
idea struck him of sending Prince Henry on a tour through 
the United States. The Prince was to sail in a liner, surrounded 
by American newspaper men, whose vanity and love of sensa- 
tion would thus be flattered ; his whole conduct was carefully 
prescribed. Within five minutes of landing the Prince had 
used the word “cinch” ; had declared “1 guess we shall have 
to hustle,” and had invited every one to drink to George 
Washington ; and no wonder that, in spite of the inopportune 
manner inwhich the German-Americans put themselves forward, 
the average New Yorker asserted that the Prince was a “ bully 
good American.” The voice was the voice of Henry, but the 
words were the words of William, who thus turned to account 
his early lessons in the American language from Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow. It was, too, a master-stroke to invite Miss Alice 
Roosevelt to represent the Kaiser at the launch of the new 
yacht, for that gave scope for almost unlimited effusiveness. 
The only real error in connection with the visit lay in presenting 
to the United States, as a commemoration of it, a statue of 
Frederick the Great, Prince of Anglophobes, and, according to 
the Kaiser, dearest friend of the United States. What will be 
done with this statue remains to be seen; it has proved an 
embarrassing gift. No one wants it, and it will be as much 
out of its proper place in Washington as would a statue of Mr. 
Monroe at Berlin. 

It was very unkind that after all these attentions the Naval 
Committee of Congress should have expressly alluded to the 
development of the German fleet when framing the American 
naval programme for 1903. Fresh messages followed from the 
Kaiser to America, flattering President Roosevelt in particular— 
who, however, is compliment-proof—and every one in general. 
In December 1902, on the occasion of the opening of the new 
German Atlantic cable, he intimated his hope that it would 
“contribute towards strengthening more and more the good 
relations between Germany and the United States,” and when 
Dr. Holleben was recalled and replaced by Baron Speck von 
Sternburg there was a further administration of Imperial butter 
—this time in trowels-ful. The Kaiser, telegraphed the New 
York correspondent of the 7ismes, has addressed 


a message to the American people, with a whole bouquet of compliments on 
their “ capabilities, their fair and brilliant women, their genius, their liveliness 
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of disposition, the ease with which they do immense things, and their loyalty to 
high aims.” . . . He explains that during the Spanish-American War it was the 
German papers and not the German Government which offended the American 
people. . . . Finally [he says] “I have the highest respect for American news- 
paper men. The representatives of the leading journals, although nearly 
always young and uncommonly energetic, are trustworthy men. Their keen 
intelligence, their excellent professional training, and their clear judgment have 
always charmed me in a high degree.” 

These encomiums on the American press would do credit to 
the most pushful and adroit of advertising agents, but it is to 
be feared that they did not attain their object, as that 
press showed itself proof to all blandishments, and through- 
out the Venezuelan affair declined to be blinded by amiable 
talk. 

Americans are too well aware of the story of the German 
effort to secure a naval base from President Castro, and of the 
Kaiser’s influence in preventing the sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. 

The same curious duality is seen in the Kaiser's dealing with 
Holland, with his allies, with France and Russia. There wasa 
time when the young Queen of Holland was at his beck and 
call. It was because he was so polite that she insisted upon a 
German husband, whom rumour declares that he chose for her. 
But in the last twelve months her feelings have cooled in 
the most remarkable fashion. It is now noted that she 
carefully avoids Berlin, and that she has actually discouraged 
an Imperial visit to Holland. Can it be that she has learnt of 
the subterranean intrigues, which, whatever official denials may 
be published, were in progress during her supposed fatal illness 
last year, with the object of uniting Holland to Germany? Or 
has she been aggrieved by the outspokenness of the Pan- 
Germans, who make no secret of the fact that they regard 
Holland as part of Germany? In that case she must have 
detected the absurd nature of the imaginary British designs 
upon Holland and the Dutch Colonies, which have been dis- 
covered by the messieurs of the Pan-German press. 

To Russia the Kaiser’s conduct has always been servile, even 
while he has been striving to cozen British ministers with 
prospects of German assistance against a Cossack invasion 
of India and against a Russian seizure of the Dar- 
danelles. It is no figure of speech to declare that he has 
prostrated himself on innumerable occasions before the 
Tsar, but always, it should be noted bythe political observer, 
to gain some definite object. Now it is France whom he wishes 
to detach from the Russian alliance, and to show her that there 
is nothing to be hoped from the Tsar ; now it is England from 
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whom he seeks to extort some concession, by hinting to her 
that if she is not amiable a coalition will be formed against 
her. For many years this policy was thoroughly successful, 
but with time it has been found out by all parties, and all 
alike have come to distrust these amiable protestations, Kiao- 
Chau and the appointment of Field-Marshal Waldersee to the 
command of the allied forces in China were among the results 
of this policy in the past. The first was the reward for the 
Imperial picture of the “ Yellow Peril,” which was forwarded to 
the Tsar, and which represented that ebullient archangel, the 
“Armed Michael,” calling upon Russia and France to resist 
Japan. Very much in the background in this picture stood 
Britain, in her time-honoured attitude of irresolution, impor- 
tuned by Austria to join in the fray. As a work of art the 
conception was not remarkable; as a political pamphlet it, no 
doubt, had its uses, and it is always permissible to Emperors, in 
the phrase of Napoleon, to draw souverainement mal. 

Not the least entertaining of the tricks played upon Russia 
by the Kaiser was the Metz banquet in Igor, on the occasion 
of the Tsar’s birthday. The presence of the Russian ambassa- 
dor at the German Court, in the capital of Lorraine, was not 
unnaturally regarded in France and Germany as the tacit 
ratification by the Tsar of the Treaty of Frankfurt and the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Wearing Russian uniform the Kaiser made 
an effusive speech, in which he said : 


It is the old tradition of the Prussian army to join in celebrating the birthday 

of the Tsar. . . . If they could now entertain the hope that the bulk of the 
forces in China would soon be able to return home, this was in no small 
measure due to the confidence which the Emperor of Russia had reposed, and 
continued to repose, in Count von Waldersee. He hoped that the comrade- 
ship in arms of all civilised nations, which had been sealed in China, would 
redound to the advantage of the cause of peace. 
Unfortunately, the German press went too far in rubbing the 
incident into the wounded minds of the French, so that it 
drove M. Delcassé in indignation to St. Petersburg and 
elicited from the official Russian press agency a statement to the 
effect that the presence of the ambassador had no political 
importance, and had been, so to speak, forced uponhim. A few 
months later the Kaiser met the Tsar at Danzig, and gave out 
that the interview had brought the most important results, He 
said : 

I have . . . just come from a highly important meeting with my friend, the 
Emperor of Russia. Our meeting has passed off to the complete satisfaction 
both of his Majesty and myself, and has again confirmed—so strongly that it 
can never be shaken—our conviction that the peace of Europe will be main- 
tained for many years to come. 
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It is known from other sources that exactly nothing happened 
at this prodigious interview, except that each monarch drank to 
the health of the other. About the time that these protests 
were being made to Russia, the Kaiser was once more assuring 
British statesmen—who were simple enough to believe him— 
that the increase in the German fleet was directed against 
Russia and France! 

Fresh from Danzig the Kaiser hurried off to the Russian 
town of Wyztynten, where he distributed on behalf of the Tsar 
a largess of 5000 roubles to the Jewish inhabitants who had 
suffered by a fire. Again his object was to represent himself 
as the ally and most intimate friend of the Tsar : 


His Majesty, he said, the Tsar Nicholas, your most exalted Sovereign and 
my dear friend, has heard of your great misfortune, and he wishes to let you 
know, through me, how greatly the news has distressed him, and to express his 
hearty sympathy with you. But this is not all. His Majesty sends you, 
through me, as a mark of his fatherly care for his people, a sum of 5000 roubles. 
. . - You will see from this how the eye of your exalted Sovereign reaches over 
the whole of his great Empire. . . . You will now show your gratitude to, and 
love for, your Emperor and father by joining me in crying, “ Na zdorovye Yevo 
Velitchestva Gossudarya Imperatora Nikolaya! Hurrah!” 


The ungenerous Russians replied to this with the threat of 
retaliation for the heavy duties which the German Tariff Bill 
proposed to inflict upon Russian produce. 

In 1902, unabashed by his ill-success, the Kaiser continued 
to lay siege to the heart of Russia. He met the Tsar at Reval, 
and made the famous signal to him: “The Admiral of the 
Atlantic greets the Admiral of the Pacific,” which was as much 
as to say, “If you give me support in the West against England, 
I will give you support in the East against Japan,” but this 
remarkable action only elicited the laconic response, “ Bon 
Voyage” from the Tsar. Nor did the heir to the Russian 
throne attend the Posen manceuvres, though he was invited. 
A number of Russian officers, however, were there, and to 
them the Kaiser harped on the fact that he had at Reval 
exchanged aiguillettes with the Tsar (it is not very difficult 
to guess from whom the initiative came) : 


Gentlemen, before I take leave of you I must express my pleasure at having 
been able to welcome at our parade in Posen the officers of two of my Russian 
regiments, whose uniform I am proud to wear. For your presence here I am 
indebted to the kindness of his Majesty the Tsar Nicholas, who on my visit to 
his Majesty at Reval cordially approved of your being invited here. Your 
presence at Posen is not merely a visit of the officers of my fine Russian 
regiments, but is also a proof of the old comradeship in arms which has united 
our armies for the last century. That it still exists may be shown by two facts. 
First, on the day of your arrival I abolished the military radius of Poscn, 
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thereby rendering possible the peaceful development of this old fortress city. 
The other is that I to-day have the honour in the presence of the officers of 
my two Russian regiments for the first time to don the aiguél/ettes which his 
Majesty the Tsar Nicholas exchanged with me in token of our personal friend- 
ship. They shall, in the words of your august master, form a link in the strong 
chain which binds us both in true friendship. 


Though the Russians were treated with the usual effusive 
cordiality, they made but little response, and, if the German 
press can be believed, did not hesitate to express their sympathy 
with the Poles. Perhaps the recollection of that famous 
phrase, Le Prussien est essenttellement faux bonhomme, rose in their 
minds during these festivities. The good faith of the host was 
demonstrated when a few weeks later he attempted to induce 
the British Government to send a fleet to the Dardanelles. 

France has in the same way been the object of the Imperial 
blandishments, even at those very moments when the Kaiser was 
egging England on to war with her. The Fashoda crisis offered a 
great opportunity of developing the Kaiser’s favourite dream of a 
Franco-German combination against England, and that oppor- 
tunity was seized. In February 1899, the Kaiser, on the 
occasion of the death of President Faure, called on the French 
ambassador in Berlin, and the German press duly commented 
upon the deep political significance of this apparently harmless 
act. He also sent Prince Radziwill, as his personal representa- 
tive to the funeral, with instructions to deliver himself in this 
fashion : 

I can assure you that the Kaiser cherishes for France the most friendly feel- 
ings. He expresses the utmost admiration for the grand memories of your 
national history, for the great exploits of your army, and for your present army ; 
and no one follows more attentively than he the manifestations of opinion 
which may tend to link more closely his Empire to your country. We have so 
many points in common that a loyal agreement between us seems to be as de- 
sirable for France as for Germany. 


In July of that year he visited the French training ship Jphz- 
génie ; her officers were invited to dine with the Kaiser ; and, 
if report can be believed, the Kaiser himself listened bareheaded 
to the strains of the Marseillaise, while the following telegram 
was despatched to President Loubet : 


I have had the pleasure of seeing on the training-ship /phigénie, the young 
French sailors, whose sympathet:c and martial bearing, worthy of their noble 
fatherland, much impressed me. As a sailor and a comrade my heart is 
delighted at the gracious reception offered me by the commander, officers, and 
crew. I congratulate myself, M. le President, upon this happy occasion which 
has permitted me to visit the /pAigénie, and to meet your amiable compatriots. 


In August there were further overtures on the battlefield of St. 
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Privat, where in not unworthy terms he spoke of the French 
dead : 


I desire that the meaning attached to this figure (the mail-clad archangel, 
leaning on his sword) shall be generally known. It stands on this blood- 
stained field as the guardian of all the brave soldiers of both armies, French 
and German, who here fell—for the French soldiers who found a glorious 
grave at St. Privat also fought bravely and heroically—for Emperor and father- 
land. And when our flags are lowered in greeting before this bronze statue, 
and flutter mournfully over the graves of our dear comrades, so may they also 
wave over the tombs of our foes and whisper to them that we think with sorrow- 
ing regard of their brave dead. 

These overtures were, however, not successful. The French 
Government refused to be moved. Indeed, there followed some 
very disagreeable incidents in China, where the French steadily 
refused to put themselves under Count Waldersee’s orders, 
which was the more annoying as the German press was pre- 
tending all the time that the two armies were fraternising, and 
fraternising at the expense of England. As the Kreuz Zeitung 
genially remarked, both French and Germans loved to thrash 
the Indian troops, whom they “ regarded with contempt.” The 
correspondence of General Voyron and Count Waldersee 
destroyed this myth, and covered with ridicule the Kaiser’s 


speech made, in May 1901, to the two French officers present 
at the review of the 2nd Guards in Berlin: 


To-day has brought quite a special honour to the brigade, in that it welcomes 
the presence of two French officers in its midst. It is the first time that such 
a thing has happened, just as French and German troops for the first time 
have fought shoulder to shoulder against a common foe in good brotherhood of 
arms and faithful comradeship. I give you, gentlemen, the two French officers 
and the whole of their army. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 

But the pro-British, the anti-British, the pro-American, the 
anti-American, the pro-Russian, the anti-Russian, the pro- 
French, and the anti-French Kaisers do not exhaust the 
catalogue. There is the Christian Kaiser who declared that 
“the foundations of the Empire are laid in the fear of God”; 
that “ whosoever does not base his life upon faith is lost”; that 
“only good Christians can be good soldiers” ; who preaches 
sermons on board the Imperial yacht; who has conferred upon 
the Almighty the distinction of being the special ally of Germany, 
in words which certainly astonished the reverent world, and 
who has graciously beatified the old Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Frederick the Great. Side by side with this Kaiser stands the 
ruler who directed his troops, when embarking for China, to 
give no quarter, to kill all they met—instructions which were 
only too terribly interpreted and executed : 
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When you meet the foe, you will defeat him. No quarter will be given, no 
prisoners taken. All who fall into your hands shall be at your mercy. Just as 
the Huns a thousand years ago, under the leadership of Attila, gained a reputa- 
tion for sternness, in virtue of which they still live, so may the name of Germany 
become known in such a way in China that no Chinaman hereafter may dare 
so much as to look askance at a German. 


And the people who obeyed this behest, whose army’s line 
of march was marked by a trail of burnt villages, outraged 
women, and murdered children, found fault with British 
humanity in South Africa! 

Time and space fail us to exhibit side by side the Socialist 
Kaiser and the Kaiser who punishes strikes with penal servitude, 
instructing his soldiers that they must be ready to fire on their 
own kinsmen at his behest ; the poet Kaiser, author of the 
quaint ode to Aegir ; the dramatist Kaiser, the terrible volubility 
of whose letters and telegrams drove his collaborator, Signor 
Leoncavallo, into the mountains of Italy, where he might at 
least have rest from these messages; the theatre-critic Kaiser ; 
the artist Kaiser, who draws everything from pictures of the 
armed Michael to diagrams of battleships; who produces a 
perfect shower of memorial cards, postcards, paintings ; who 
dictates the rules of their profession to German artists; who is, 
in a word, omniscient and omnipotent, but whose works must 
not be criticised under penalty of se majesté; the crusader 
Kaiser, who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, while speaking 
in that thrice holy spot of his devotion to the service of the 
Redeemer’s cause, at the same time complimented the Sultan, 
though that potentate’s hands were then red with the blood of 
the Armenians, and avowed friendship with him ; the absolutist 
Kaiser, who has written Sic volo, sic jubeo, regis suprema voluntas, 
and who has said, “ There is one law only, and that is my will”; 
the soldier Kaiser, who turns out garrisons, rehearses manceuvres, 
and commands the most formidable army the world has ever 
seen ; the sailor Kaiser, who knows every detail of his fleet and 
who is persistently pressing for its increase, who dismisses 
admirals, captains, and lieutenants, where they fall below the 
standard which he sets, and who orders Venezuelan bombard- 
ments pour embéter les états Unis. 

But the real puzzle has yet to be solved. Which of all these 
twenty odd Kaisers is the real one? That, perhaps, the history 
of the next few years may reveal. 

SCRUTATOR. 


THE CAREER OF LORD CURZON 


IN the entire history of the British people there have arisen 
two issues of an importance which may be termed supreme. 
First, how was this island, placed on the edge of Europe, to 
maintain itself in independence of a continent peopled with the 
fiercest races of the world? Our method, regularly pursued 
for eight centuries, has been/to oppose any would-be master of 
Europe, to assert the liberties of the continent, and thus to 
secure our own safety by adjusting the balance of the West. 

From this first issue a second has proceeded naturally, and, 
as it were, by a necessary result. It would be useless to 
establish an equilibrium in Europe if some European Power, 
the Spain of Philip II., or the France of Louis XIV., or the 
Russia of the Tsar Nicholas, or the Germany of Bismarck, 
should launch into the New World, should accumulate wealth 
and armies in other continents, and, returning thence to 
Europe, should crush us with these fresh resources and 
additional accoutrements. Accordingly, we have had to guard 
our interests in this outer domain, labouring with such success 
that in Australia, in America, in Asia, and in Africa, the leading 
civilisation is that of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Thus the two-fold issue has found asettlement. Our security 
is won. Under the stress of an enlightened self-interest we 
have preserved the life of the Old World, and have given life to 
the New. 

And yet no sooner has this task been accomplished than a 
third issue has begun to unfold itself before the eyes of living 
men. The mother country tends to grow indolent upon the 
proceeds of her successes, and exhausted by this virtue which 
has gone out of her into every corner of the globe. Meanwhile, 
stimulated by the very impulse which we have applied to 
humanity, a host of rivals has risen up against us, with whom 
it is ever more difficult and ever more imperative to compete. 
America, whom we have founded and recruited with our best 
blood, towers above our head. Europe, whom we have saved, 
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presses upon us with the energies which would have ‘been 
paralysed but for our advocacy of freedom. Our colonies bid 
us awake if we would retain the primacy of empire. In the 
new era of progress originated by ourselves, our parliamentary, 
our municipal, our military, our educational, our financial, 
and our commercial systems, however excellent for an island, 
appear inadequate if that island is to stand at the apex of the 
world. 

If, then, we are to resolve this third great issue successfully, 
in every department of national effort we must become first-rate. 
If our Imperial obligations already absorb and overburden us, 
let us adopt the prudent maxim of Augustus Cesar, Consilium 
coercendt intra terminos imperit, and resist the impulses which 
land us in a succession of wars to the detriment of domestic 
reformation. If our internal organisation is inadequate in 
almost all directions, let us demand of our statesmen above all 
things that administrative breadth and energy which shall 
apply to our own case the lessons of the world. It is because 
the qualities displayed by Lord Curzon in the Viceroyalty of 
India correspond to these urgent requirements that I would 
venture to make some observations on that career. 

It is sometimes thought that Indian administration unfits a 
statesman for England. That, however, is an illusion. Prior 
to Lord Curzon there have been twenty-four Viceroys or 
Governors-General. Five of these, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Minto, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning and the first Lord Elgin, 
have died of their labours under the Indian sun, and one, 
Lord Mayo, was murdered. Of the remaining eighteen, eight, 
for a variety of reasons not always connected with their ability, 
have not enjoyed eminence after leaving their Indian post. 
To these should be added, for the present, the name of the 
present Lord Elgin, to whom no opportunity has been afforded 
hitherto. But the remaining nine Viceroys have been subse- 
quently distinguished at home ; Lord Wellesley, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, Lord Northbrook, 
Lord Lytton, Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin and Lord Lansdowne. 
No Viceroy, it is true, has become Prime Minister, though 
George Canning abandoned the prospect of the Governor- 
Generalship in order to form his brief administration, and 
though Lord Wellesley had the offer of the Premiership in 
1812 after the murder of Perceval. Thus, of all the twenty- 
four, six have succumbed, but nine have subsequently attained 
distinction. 

Yet though India may qualify for high place in this country, 
it does not qualify for supreme place. Supreme place, coupled 
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with power, is for him whocan cope best with the urgent needs 
of England. The younger Pitt was raised to office by the 
public horror and despair at the corruption and incompetence 
which had lost us America and might have lost us India ; Lord 
Liverpool, by the fear of disorder aroused by the example of 
revolutionary France ; Sir Robert Peel, by his known compe- 
tence to reorganise our commercial and financial system, then 
in decadence ; Lord Palmerston, by the necessity for dealing 
with the enemies of England ; and Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield by the national impulses, felt alternately, towards 
internal reform and Imperial politics. The first need of our 
own age is to bring the nation up to the highest standards indi- 
cated by science or by the practical example of others as 
attainable in every department, and to check the spirit of 
external conquest until that end of internal perfection is 
achieved. What light does the Indian career of Lord Curzon 
throw upon his power to respond to that national necessity ? 

Lord Curzon had not been three months in India ere he 
made a somewhat striking announcement. He stated that he 
had formed “a category of twelve important questions, all of 
them waiting to be taken up, all of them questions whjch ought 
to have been taken up long ago, and to which as soon as I have 
the time I propose to address myself. What these questions 
are I do not propose to relieve the curiosity of honourable 
members by now informing them.” There was a strength, and 
perhaps there was an element of more doubtful value, in such 
words as these. It was unquestionably an act of high courage 
for a new Viceroy to undertake twelve reforms. But did it not 
cast some reflection on the past to announce that all these 
measures should have been taken up long ago? Did it not 
imply that the Legislative Council, to whom these words were 
addressed, were unacquainted with the items of this important 
programme? Might it not excite expectations which might not 
be satisfied for years to come? At any rate, it was the bold 
and strenuous language of one who believed, as he onoe told 
the Maharajah Sindhia at Gwalior, that “the secret of success- 
ful government is personality.” 

The declaration of this extensive policy of reform was deli- 
vered in March 1899. But four months had scarcely elapsed 
ere Nature herself seemed to interpose against these proposi- 
tions. The rains fell not. Summer passed and autumn came 
while anticipation gave way to anxiety, and anxiety to alarm. 
Providence had designed to deal the hardest measure that even 
India has ever experienced, and in the same month that the war 
in South Africa opened the great Famine began. 
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Lord Byron, somewhere in Childe Harold, has deseribed 
the thoughts that rose uppermost within him as he wandered 
amid the ruins of Rome. In the presence of the ashes of 
Empires and of ages, the poet asked how any man could 
remember his own sorrows while gazing upon the accumulated 
sorrows of the world. So, too, what are the petty calamities of 
Europe compared with the gigantic cataclysms of Asia ? When 
the Hoang-Ho, the Yellow River, burst its banks in 1887, a 
stream thirty miles wide and ten feet deep, travelling twenty 
miles an hour—five Danubes pouring two months on end— 
swept millions away. India’s great Famine, which lasted for 
about a twelvemonth from the closing quarter of 1899, directly 
afflicted a population of 60 millions, and an area of 400,000 
square miles. It destroyed one quarter, or perhaps one-third, 
of the total agricultural production of the Indian world, to the 
estimated value of 50 millions sterling. It killed at least four 
millions of cattle, the working capital of the agricultural classes. 
Cholera, dysentery and famine were the familiar furies atten- 
dant upon it. During its course the deaths from all causes 
were one million and a quarter above the normal rate. 

It is precisely in such a crisis as this that the qualifications of 
Lord Curzon shine the best. Men wanted a leader at that hour 
when our prestige, shaken by the disasters in South Africa, hung 
in the balance, and when every curse had descended upon India 
but that of war. Did he lack sympathy? “ Day by day,” he 
said, “as we have comtemplated a sky of brass and an un- 
clouded sun, we have longed bitterly, and would have sacrificed 
much for the sight that met the watcher upon Carmel—of the 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand.” “Every man, 
woman and child,” he said later, “‘ who has perished in India in 
the present famine has been a burden upon my heart.” And 
actions followed words. In the crushing heat of summer all 
India witnessed the new spectacle of a Viceroy ranging far and 
wide over the stricken plains. 

It is true that the unique nature of the task involved must 
not be exaggerated. Of the 60 million persons affected, only 
25 millions belonged to British India, the rest belonging to 
Native States, in the case of whom, as Lord Curzon has stated, 
“the Government of India cannot be held responsible for a 
system which it does not control ;” though it might be added 
that even here the government did much by indirect methods. 
In the preceding famine of 1897 the numbers of persons 
affected in British India were, not as now 25 millions, but no 
less than 40 millions. On the other hand, the ratio of relief 
was now much higher, being 18 per cent., as against 10 per 
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cent. in 1897, a comparison illustrative of the superior methods 
for combating famine now employed. Mistakes were made. 
Yet on the whole, an impartial verdict will ratify Lord Curzon’s 
claim that there had never been a famine ‘‘ where the distress 
has been more amply or swiftly relieved, or where Government 
and its officers have given themselves with a more whole- 
hearted devotion to the saving of life and the service of the 
people.” Here was an immemorable crisis, a permanent land- 
mark, in the history of the Indian people. Stamped deep on 
that crisis, cut deep on that landmark, will abide the name of 
him who led the forces of civilisation into the field. 

But as nature resumed her order, and as the famine sub- 
sided, the question of the promised reforms, which in Lord 
Curzon’s phrase had been “switched off” so long, became more 
prominent, and eventually in March 1go1 he took occasion to 
enumerate these specifically. When stated they appeared to 
cover a wide field of government. There were two reforms for 
the frontier; two for the Civil Service; a stable currency ; 
more railways; more irrigation; a cure for agricultural 
indebtedness ; a reduction of the telegraphic rate to Europe; 
the preservation of archzological remains ; educational reform ; 
and, twelfth, reform of the police. “I should like,” he said 
later, “if I have time while in India, to place upon the anvil 
every branch of Indian policy and administration, to test its 
efficiency and durability, and, if possible, do something for its 
improvement.” As if these twelve reforms were not sufficient, 
Lord Curzon simultaneously revealed another catalogue of six ; 
fiscal reform ; the scientific propagation of agriculture ; agri- 
cultural banks; better assessments; the fostering of native 
handicrafts ; and industrial exploitation in general. Even this 
double range did not exhaust his intentions. ‘‘There are a 
number of other subjects of which I prefer not to speak at 
present.” Sir Robert Peel used to say that he could only 
undertake one reform at a time, yet the Viceroy, with two and 
a half years of office to run, was so bold as to place on his 
anvil every bolt and cog of the administration of an Empire 
compared with which that of Rome itself might be termed 
provincial. 

There are many grave considerations which might have 
induced a less powerful Viceroy to pause before committing 
himself to a far-reaching programme. When an English 
Premier enters office, it is as the chief of devoted followers who 
have learnt to trust him on a thousand battlefields. From 
among them he chooses his Cabinet, who are thus bound to him 
by a twofold tie. But a Viceroy is without these supports, 
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having until yesterday been ignorant of his colleagues and 
ignored by them. There is the Indian Civil Service to be con- 
sidered, a body not to be controlled, as is our own, by a House 
of Commons ; and there is the Secretary of State and the India 
Council at Westminster, often careful of innovations in purely 
Indian branches of government, since in regard to such ques- 
tions they are practically free from the pressure of a public 
opinion either in India or at home. Last, and infinitely most 
important obstacle of all, there is the ‘“‘susceptible and sensi- 
tive” people of India, as Lord Curzon has described them, to 
whom reform sometimes savours not of progress but of aggres- 
sion. 

But these are not the only difficulties in the way of applying 
a programme to India. A Viceroy reigns five years only. By 
promising much he undertakes what perhaps he may not be 
able to perform, and yet pledges the Empire to changes which 
his successors may condemn. They reverse his plans. This 
reversal creates disappointment in the quarters interested, and 
charges of vacillation and even of bad faith are raised. It has 
been in virtue of his astounding energy and unbounded courage 
that Lord Curzon has redeemed his administration from 
subjection to such difficulties, and from exposure to such 
dangers as these. For he has performed, or is performing, no 
inconsiderable part of his main programme. 

Of the twelve main reforms above enumerated there are seven 
with which, though Lord Curzon has done good work upon all 
of them, history will perhaps not exclusively associate his name. 
For instance, the Gold Standard is not entirely his work, while, 
though he is elaborating a code of railway and irrigation 
policy to serve for those who succeed him, railways and irriga- 
tion are the commonplaces of the administration of India. But 
the remaining five are more strictly his own. Let us look first 
at the one which, from a purely practical point of view, is the 
least important, the preservation of archzological remains. 

Before our day in India there were great iconoclasts, such as 
Aurangzeb or Nadir Shah. But as the eminent historian of 
Indian and Eastern architecture has phrased it, ours has been 
a record of “ruthless barbarism.” Few indeed are the palaces 
which have survived our impulse to abolish the beautiful. The 
Taj Mahal remains. Yet under Lord William Bentinck even 
the second building in the world next to the Parthenon was 
on the point of being destroyed for the value of its marbles, 
In 1857 it was solemnly proposed to pull down the Jumma 
Musjid at Delhi, perhaps the noblest of existing mosques. We 
sold the famous marble bath of Shah Jehan at Agra by auction ; 
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we have recently converted the Palace of the Kings at Mandalay 
into a club house, a Government office, and a church! If the 
doctrine of Plato be true that there is an identity between the 
good and the beautiful, the harm which we have done is serious 
indeed. 

It is safe to say that Lord Curzon has put a stop to such 
practices as these for ever. Throughout the length and breadth 
of India he has lavished labour and eloquence on this excellent 
reform. He has called it “one of the primary duties of 
government.” He has said: “I regard the stately or beautiful 
or historic fabrics of a bygone age as a priceless heirloom, to be 
tenderly and almost religiously guarded by succeeding genera- 
tions; and during my administration of the Government of 
India no one shall find me niggardly or grudging in the prac- 
tical realisation of this aim.” The good which he has done is 
everywhere visible. By this single one out of his many policies 
he has secured among the best classes of native opinion a 
grateful and genuine regard. 

Lord Wellesley once remarked of the secretaries of the 
Government of India that they combined the industry of clerks 
with the talents of statesmen ; and Lord Macaulay in his essay 
on Warren Hastings observed that “ it is from the letters and 
reports of a public man in India that the dispensers of patronage 
form their estimate of him.” Non est scribendum sed guber- 
nandum, you must not write, you must govern, has been the 
motto of Lord Curzon. This tyranny of the pen over the 
individual has been the growth of the last twenty-five years in 
India, and has been the product of modern centralisation, itself 
made possible by the railway and the telegraph. The result 
has been inordinate writing, unjustifiable repetition, unbusiness- 
like procedure, and easily avoidable delay. To remedy these 
evils Lord Curzon has drawn up an entirely new set of rules of 
business for the secretariat of the Government of India, provid- 
ing for simplification of procedure, less pen work, more frequent 
verbal consultation, and superior despatch. Subsequently these 
rules were circulated among the local governments, and, with 
suitable modifications, have been largely adopted by them. 
The Viceroy has further denounced the system of report writing 
hitherto prevalent as “the most perfect and most pernicious in 
the world.” He has instituted a detailed examination of every 
report presented to the Government of India, has reduced most, 
has found many to be useless and has decreed their abolition. 

Lord Curzon has dealt with the Civil Service at another 
point where he considered that there had grown up “one 
of the greatest abuses and the most subtle and insidious 
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danger to Indian administration.” The frequency of official 
transfers was beginning to break down the continuity, based on 
local knowledge and personal interest, of government itself. 
And besides, under the old Leave Rules civilians were taking the 
opportunity afforded by the conditions of modern travel to run 
home on their three months’ accumulated leave. Hence further 
official dislocation. To meet the evil Lord Curzon has intro- 
duced a rule that, after taking accumulated privileged leave, of 
over six weeks, an officer shall render eighteen months’ active 
service before his next holiday. 

Next to the three reforms above mentioned stand two con- 
nected with the frontier of the north-west. Old-fashioned 
persons, after midnight, in English smoking-rooms still discuss 
the relative merits of the “forward” and the “close border ” 
policies ; compare Lord Lawrence and Lord Lytton ; look with 
regret at the line of the Indus, or hanker for the line of 
Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul. In India itself such discussions 
are a thing of the past. Our frontier is made. By a long 
series of bloody experiments we are ascertaining our place, a 
midway line, far beyond the Indus, but far short of Kabul and 
Kandahar. 

Nevertheless, though at the date of Lord Curzon’s arrival in 
India our boundary was settled, there was considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the method on which the wild hill country should 
be held. Since the Chitral rising of 1895 a current of fana- 
ticism had circulated in the region north of the Peshawar 
district. It had found vent in 1897. From Swat to the -Moh- 
mand border, and thence to the Khyber Pass, from the Khyber 
to the Kohat district and the Kurram Valley the tide of mad- 
ness had flown, till dissipated by the wise precautions and the 
sage organisation of our agents in Beluchistan. The terrible 
campaigns of 1897 and 1898 had followed. But to hold the 
frontier on such exacting terms as these had become intolerable. 
Here was a formidable problem to confront the Viceroy when 
he landed in India at the very close of 1898. 

It may be said of Lord Curzon that upon most Indian sub 
jects he knows most things, but that of the frontier he knows 
everything. There are three interests which in their shock and 
reaction give life to that issue, the interests of Britain, of the 
hill Pathans and of Afghanistan. He had already studied all ; 
and besides he had personally met most of the tribes, and knew 
the principal chieftains along a thousand miles of the frontier 
from the Pamirs to Quetta. So he set himself at once to 
evolve from chaos what he has described as a code of frontier 
policy. 
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The code as promulgated may be best described in a sentence 
of his own : 


Its main features consist in the withdrawal of our regular troops from 
advanced positions in tribal territory, their concentration in posts upon or near 
to the Indian border, and their replacement in tribal tracts by bodies of tribal 
levies trained up by British officers to act as a militia in defence of their own 
native valleys and hills ; in other words, the substitution of a policy of frontier 
garrison drawn from the people themselves for the costly experiment of large 
forts and isolated posts thrown forward into a turbulent and fanatical country. 


To some extent this code has already been carried out. At 
each point of the frontier affected a triple change has been 
taken in hand. Asa first step, local forces have been organised 
to take the place of our troops, the levies of Swat and Dir and 
Chitral, and, passing south, the Khyber Rifles, the Samana 
Rifles, the Kurram Militia, and the Militia of Waziristan. Next, 
our troops have been correspondingly withdrawn, or reduced, 
at Chitral, at the Khyber, on the Samana range, in the Kurram 
Valley, and in the Valley of the Tochi. Thirdly, though we 
have withdrawn, we must be more ready than ever to return at 
any moment, and for this purpose have built railways to Dargai 
and to Jamrud, have opened the Kohat Road, and have built a 
railway from Kushalgarh to Kohat, and thence to Thall. 

And what has been the result? This at least has been gained 
hitherto, that, with the exception of the blockade of the 
Mahsud Waziris, the frontier during Lord Curzon’s time has 
enjoyed repose. 

But this was not all. If there was to be a code of frontier 
policy, this would necessitate the definition of an area within 
which that code should operate. Lord Lytton, so long ago as 
1877, had recommended the creation of a separate frontier 
province. But the opposition had proved too strong, and even 
when Lord Curzon left England the majority of those whom he 
consulted upon the desirability of such a change were unfavour- 
able. However, his energy and his arguments have prevailed 
for the creation of a new frontier agency out of the Trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab, a charge consisting of four 
districts and five political agencies. Now that the measure is 
carried, every one, except perhaps some old Punjab officials, 
approves it, for it has replaced a system which Sir Robert War- 
burton, the late Warden of the Khyber Pass, himself denounced 
as having “proved useless for thirty-five years.” Obvious 
reforms with which no one dares to grapple are precisely the 
most difficult of all to execute. So much the more credit to the 
statesman who has accomplished the task. 

But all this energy for improvement acts, it may be said, on 
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a false assumption. Those who reform the Government must 
have confidence in the capacities of the people, but perhaps the 
East is so unprogressive, and at heart so incurably hostile to 
ourselves, that such confidence is unjustified, and the labour is 
lost. Lord Curzon’s view, however, seems to be precisely the 
opposite of this: to use his own words, he believes that “a 
great development appears with little doubt to lie before 
India” ; and further that “India is also rich in the loyalty 
which has been kindled anew in her by the West.” Applied to 
our Oriental dominion these are novel, and even surprising, 
propositions. As regards the first, the constant recurrence of 
plague and famine, among other causes, invites a doubt regard- 
ing it; as to the second, our entire dissociation from any 
religious hold over the people makes it uncertain whether their 
loyalty, if ever undermined by fanaticism, would not prove to be 
of such stuff as dreams are made. 

Yet, on the other hand, Lord Curzon’s forecast of material 
progress may claim such evidences as a stable or even advancing 
revenue, and the beginnings of mining and manufacturing 
development. There is Quetta, grown in a few years’ space 
from a small bazaar inside the fort of the Khan, to a prosperous 
township of 10,000 souls; there is the Chenab Irrigation 
District of the Punjab, in 1891 an uninhabited jungle and now 
peopled with 1ooo villages; or, in the farthest East, there is 
the transformation operated in Upper Burma from the Hukong 
Valley to the Gulf of Martaban, and from the Lushai Hills to 
Yunan. In regard to loyalty, again, may be cited the 
numerous offers of. native princes to serve in the wars of the 
Empire, including the most recent of all in Somaliland ; the 
service of some twenty of their scions in the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and their marked respect for the occupants of the 
Imperial throne. However this may be, it is certain that Lord 
Curzon has laboured with unceasing and unsparing vigour to 
realise his own prophecy of an industrial future, and to foster 
loyalty by securing an influence altogether unique in its 
character over the native rulers of the Empire, as witnessed by 
their attendance at the Durbar, and, in another order, by the 
Nizam’s acquiescence in the recent settlement of the Berars, 
In aword, his administration has taken as its working hypothesis 
that India tends towards industrialism and also towards loyalty. 

All this is much for a Western race to ask of these Eastern 
peoples, and we must give much on our side to secure a 
favourable response. If they are to be business-like, we must 
organise and stimulate; if they are to be loyal, we must be 
just. And both these duties Lord Curzon has set himself to 
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discharge. Throughout India he has used the language of 
invigoration and encouragement ; speaking at Lahore he said : 
“Chiefs of the Punjab, you must come forth from your 
isolation and grapple with the facts of life ;” speaking to the 
business men at Calcutta he has advised native capital to 
become “ habituated to large ventures ;” time and again he has 
urged upon the Mohammedans that “Your aim should be to 
recognise the realities of the modern world in which you live, 
which is a world of competition.” When the famine broke out 
he announced that “I call upon India’s own sons to come to 
her rescue in the hour of her trial,” and he has dared to say 
that “I claim the Native Chief as my colleague and my 
partner” in the duties of government. 

But if a nation is to become industrial it must not only be 
advised but it must be educated, and accordingly it is to 
education that the Viceroy has recently turned his attention. 
Our educational record in India is not one on which we can 
look back with particular pride since the date when it was 
inaugurated by the slapdash minute of Macaulay in 1835. At 
present there are in India about 15,000,000 boys of an age for 
school, of whom only 3,000,000 go to school. Of the girls of 
a similar age less than 500,000 go to school. So much for 
Primary Education. Of Technical Education much is talked, 
and little done. Secondary Education is better. University 
Education, founded on the Education Despatch of 1854 is full 
of confusion. The truth is that hitherto education, having 
been treated as a mere sub-heading of the work of the Home 
Department, has been a derelict, a waif and stray in our bazaar. 
It has been the policy of Lord Curzon, by summoning an 
Education Conference of experts to examine the whole subject, 
by larger grants of money, and by the appointment of a 
Director-General from England, to remedy this reproach upon 
us, and lay the bases of a state equipped for the race of life. 

Secondly, if India is to be loyal, we must evoke that loyalty 
by justice. These are the terms and conditions of empire, and 
these alone. As Lord Curzon has said : 


It is by Native confidence in British justice that the loyalty of the Indian 
peoples is assured. Any man who either by force or by fraud shakes that 
confidence, is dealing a blow at the British dominion in India. If to justice 
we can add that form of mercy which is best expressed by the word con- 
sideration, we have, I think, a key that will open most Indian hearts. 


If in the rigorous pursuit of this righteous ideal the Viceroy 
has incensed our soldiers in India by interference with military 
authority, by unpalatable restrictions on sporting habits, and by 
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a zealous vehemence against the concealment of crime, it is 
much to be deplored. 

Such, then, in brief, is the work of Lord Curzon in India. 
I have ventured to speak of it neither under the bias of 
friendship, nor at the prompting, or in the interests, or on the 
information, of any man, but with the freedom of history. It is 
a work instinct with that genius which is born of labour and 
courage, and is animated by the lofty hope that India is to 
become, at no remote date, prosperous within and at heart 
acquiescent to the establishment of our authority. Nor is this 
all that the future may have in promise. Is the only result of 
our sacrifices to be that India shall rise, in the course of ages, 
to emancipation from us, and shall shake herself ungraciously 
free from her connection with the West? Are we to prepare 
ourselves for a distant occasion when, ripened by our rule, she 
shall drop from the stem which has brought her sustenance ? 
Already there are signs that it will be far otherwise, and that she 
is destined not to leave our side, or even to lean upon our arm, 
but may actually herself support us. It was a General trained 
in India and commanding native troops who relieved the Lega- 
tions at Peking ; it has been by native regiments that our 
garrisons in China have been supplied in the absence of our 
European forces. Under Lord Curzon’s auspices India sent 
over 13,000 British officers and men to the war in South Africa 
and over gooo natives. To China she sent 1300 British officers 
and men, 20,000 native troops, and 18,000 native followers. 
Her men have fought for us in Somaliland, Jubaland, and other 
parts of Africa, and she has undertaken to raise five native 
regiments for service in the Asiatic Colonies or possessions of 
Great Britain. Thus the balance of reciprocal service swings 
backward ; novus rerum nascttur ordo,; and at the Durbar Lord 
Curzon could proudly declare that “not the least of the bases 
of the security of the British Crown is the possession of the 
Indian Empire.” 

He has faults. But they are not the faults that come from 
timidity or indolence, from low conceptions of administrative 
duty, or from the easy toleration of wrong. If some overpraise 
him, he must remember that such eulogies are of no avail upon 
the broad soil of freedom, and that England detests what Sir 
James Mackintosh called Lord Wellesley, “a sultanised English- 
man.” Like Pompey in old days he must lay aside the Orient 
on his return to the West. Or again, if others assail him over- 
much, he must bear in mind, as Burke told Fox on the East 
India Bill of 1783, that “obloquy is a necessary ingredient in 
the composition of all true glory; he must remember that it 
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was not only in the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and abuse are essentia 
parts of triumph.” 

And when he returns home? That will indeed be a change 
of politics. His scene will shift from a land guarded by an 
army without a War Office to a land exposed to a War Office 
without an army ; from an East which is being taught adminis- 
trative economy to a West oriental in its extravagance ; from 
the silent energies of a fine Civil Service to the teeming 
eloquence of a House of Commons ; from the pacification of 
the fiercest of all frontiers without the imbroglio of war to 
confused campaigns against Mad Mullahs and Nigerian poten- 
tates. He will return from an awakening Hindustan to a land 
slumbering on in its antique habits. It will be his task, having 
preserved the archzological remains of India, to destroy the 
archeological remains of England. 

GEORGE PEEL. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION—A REPLY 


THE Brussels Sugar Convention has now been ratified by seven 
of the nine Powers parties to it (Spain and Sweden failing, if 
the newspaper reports are accurate); but, none the less, it cannot 
be said that it has passed beyond the regions of controversy. 
Great Britain is reported to have ratified with a reservation to the 
effect that on no account will she penalise the bounty-fed sugar 
of any of her autonomous Colonies, This condition is, however, 
disputed by several Continental Powers, and it is generally 
understood that exception may be taken to the formation in 
Austria of an official Kartel. It should be remembered that all 
such points will be within the absolute decision of the Inter- 
national Committee to be established at Brussels. 

Mr. Matthew White Ridley, in his article in the February 
issue of this Review, prefaced his arguments by showing how 
greatly the electorate of this country is interested in all questions 
affecting its trade and commerce. To this may certainly be 
attributed the interest which many have taken in this Convention, 
and when it is more fully understood there is no doubt that 
the “ considerable conflict ” to which he refers will be followed 
by an outcry throughout the country against such a measure 
of insane philanthropy. 

During the last half-century sugar has been produced in ever 
increasing quantities in most European countries, so much so 
that the imported colonial product of the sugar cane has been 
not only crowded out from the European markets, but since 
1870, or thereabouts, beet-root sugar has been exported to 
neutral markets, and has successfully met the competition of 
the tropical cane product. 

Let us trace for a moment the growth of the beet sugar 
industry. Prior to 1872 the world’s production of beet sugar 
had never reached one million tons. For the year 1900 it was 
estimated at 5,510,000 tons, while the estimated cane sugar 
product available for export, which in 1872 was 1,599,000 tons, 
reached a total of #,904,o00 tons for the same year. Thus 
the production of cane sugar has been scarcely doubled during 
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the period under consideration, whilst the production of sugar 
from the beet root has been increased more than fivefold. No 
development of the world’s production of any food-stuff has 
been more rapid or striking than that of beet-root sugar. This 
industry owes its inception to the exigencies of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, when, owing to political disturbances, 
the importation of cane sugar was materially hindered. After 
the downfall of Napoleon things resumed their normal state, 
and cane sugar was again available in European markets. The 
young beet root industry which had thus been initiated was 
fostered and developed by the Governments of Europe, chiefly 
with a view to helping the agriculturist. 

The system of giving bounties came about in a somewhat 
indirect way. During the youth of the industry the amount of 
sugar extracted from the beet was very limited, and the excise 
duty being assessed on the amount of sugar thus obtained, it 
will be seen that with improved methods and a considerably 
higher extraction of sugar from the root, an indirect bounty 
was obtained by the producer from any such excess production. 
Primarily the amount of sugar obtained from the beet root 
amounted to about 4 per cent., but in these latter years it has 
been increased so largely that at present about 14 per cent. of 
Sugar is extracted. Germany is at present perhaps the leading 
Sugar-producing country of the world. The growth of this 
industry is of comparatively recent date, and its growth has 
been due, not merely to the bounty system, but also to the 
initiative and enterprise of those persons interested in the manu- 
facture and production of sugar, aided by scientific. and 
thoroughly up-to-date methods. The growth of this industry, 
fostered by such artificial methods, has naturally been costly to 
the exchequers of the countries which provided the finance 
entailed by this policy. Scarcely a bounty-giving country can 
be mentioned whose national exchequer has not suffered very 
largely from this policy of protection. It can thus be easily 
seen that nosooner had the sugar industry become so important 
as to be able to stand without the aid of bounties, than the foreign 
Governments wished them to be done away with. Such a course 
was, however, impossible, owing to the jealousy with which 
they regarded one another. As Baron Richthofen stated the 
other day in the German Reichstag, the position was simply 
this : The Continental nations of Europe were each competing 
for the sugar trade of England, and in such a game it could 
easily be seen that Great Britain held all the trumps. 

We, in this country, are not producers of sugar, and our sole 
object as buyers is to obtain our quantum of sugar at the 
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lowest possible price. We are not concerned in the budgets or 
the financial difficulties of the European Powers. We, their sole 
customer, do not need to care whether their protectionist system 
has involved them in untold difficulties, and it seems hardly 
credible that in these days of acute competition, not to mention 
Pan-Germanism and similar political ambitions, the British 
Government should have gone to the Brussels Conference to 
free the continental nations of the incubus brought on them by 
their own fiscal follies, the only one which is directly beneficial 
to the consumers of this country. From an object of luxury, 
accessible to the wealthy alone, sugar has within a few generations 
become a necessity and one of our staple articles of food. Not 
only that, but it has enabled us to build up very large and ever 
increasing industries which depend upon sugar for their raw 
material ;—industries which have continued to show an increased 
output even in times of depression in general trade ; industries 
which have given employment and good wages to an ever 
increasing multitude of persons; industries which have pushed 
their way into all the markets of the world, and which have 
thus materially assisted other trades in the country, such as 
engineering, shipping, and in fact almost every branch of 
commerce. These industries are, however, dependent upon 
free trade. The supply of their raw material must be un- 
hampered by fiscal control and unfettered by the hindrances 
which a policy of countervailing duties must necessarily entail. 
These industries do not wish in any way to defend the policy 
of giving bounties, but they submit that there is a vast 
difference between the giving of a bounty and the receiving 
of it. 

Mr. Matthew White Ridley classifies the opposition to the 
Convention under three headings : 

First—that the Convention will raise the price of sugar with 
no corresponding advantage. 

Secondly—that it is an infringement of our free-trade 
principles. 

Thirdly—that it has certain defects in it which make it quite 
unworkable. 

First—the trouble of the anti-bounty agitator is that he is 
perpetually shifting his ground. Sir Henry Norman, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Gerald Balfour have given us estimates 
of the loss and gain from bounties which are at least consistent 
with their idea of how the West Indies have been injured and 
how they are to be aided. Sir Nevile Lubbock and Mr. George 
Martineau, Government “experts” at Brussels, while strong 
partisans of a Convention the object of which was to abolish 
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an “artificial cheapness,” have repeatedly declared of late that 
sugar will not be made dearer, or, in other words, that we are 
incurring much trouble and many dangers to no purpose what- 
ever. Mr. Ridley, by a calculation, the utter inaccuracy of 
which can easily be shown, maintains that the abolition of 
bounties will only make a difference of about two millions 
sterling a year ; but before the end of his article (p. 981) we 
find him suggesting that sugar will not be dearer after all, and 
that bounties are a mere “bogey,” improved methods and 
competition “ being the chief cause of the great fall in prices.” 
This last contention may be substantially accurate, but is 
evidently inconsistent with support of a Convention which, 
while merely pretending to abolish bounties, specificaily prevents 
us from assisting the West Indies to adopt “ improved methods.” 
It would be a great gain to every one who desires honestly to 
consider this measure, if its advocates would adopt one con- 
sistent line of argument. 

There is no doubt that the abolition of bounties must raise 
the price of sugar exported from the bounty-giving countries by 
the amount of that bounty. The estimate of eight million 
sterling per annum, to which Mr, Ridley alludes, can be practi- 
cally attributed to Mr. Chamberlain himself, for, speaking in the 
House of Commons in July last, he stated that the disadvantage 
to the West Indies as compared with bounty-fed beet sugar was 
at least £5 per ton. Sir Henry Norman, chairman of the West 
Indies Royal Commission, stat#ed that the abolition of the sugar 
bounties might increase the cost of sugar to the British con- 
sumer by 3d. per |lb., or £4 13s. 4d. per ton. We may also 
presume that the Indian Government made the most careful 
and exhaustive study of the whole subject before fixing the 
countervailing duties at present in force on bounty-fed sugar 
there. Let us, therefore, examine our imports of sugar during 
the year 1901. (This year was selected by Mr. Ridley in basing 
his calculation of the value of bounties.) 

We find that the sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
during the year under revision amounted to 1,732,200 tons. 
If we apply the amount of countervailing duty to which these 
imports would have been subjected had the Indian penalties 
been in force in Great Britain, we arrive at the following figure 
which is not far short of the estimate of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Henry Norman : 
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REFINED SUGAR, I9OI. 


Average 
Indian 
Countervailing 
Duty. 
Cwts. d. 


i es ra 
From Germany . . - Eganaa2 .... § SE <n 3)027,3920 
Holland . . . 2,608,387 ... I IL .. 249,970 


» Belgium . ; . Cv S's 47,836 
» France . - - 4,952,641 ... 4 6 ... 1,124,662 


21,243,034 
Other countries. ch ae; |) ae Nil. 


21,256,846 5:049,797 


UNREFINED SUGAR. 
From Germany. ; - 4,402,269 ... eee 1,114,324 
» Holland . ‘ ‘ 310,511... vibe 3,881 
Belgiuni é . 1,728,305 ... os = - 158,428 
» France . ‘ - 3,810,923... «- 825,699 
» Austria-Hungary . 72,372 19,827 


Argentine : ‘ 666,344 ... ee» 405,359 


10,990,724 
Other countries . 2,396,419 ... i Nil. 


13,387,143 £7:5775315 


The exports from Russia, the largest bounty giver in Europe, 
are included in “ other countries,” as no separate figures are 
available. 

The assumption that the whole of this sum has been given to 
the country purchasing the sugar is not baseless, as Mr. Ridley 
supposes. If it were—if there had not been this fall in price 
in our market—the West Indies would have no grievance and 
the Convention no pretence of justification. It is a well-known 
fact that the severe competition between the bounty-giving 
countries to supply this market has compelled them to sell at a 
loss. The advocates of this Convention even argue that it is 
owing to this fact that France has been unable to compete, 
and the argument that only one half of the bounties has been 
given away and the other half retained by the producer cannot 
be substantiated by facts, and is incorrect. 

Mr. Ridley states that 1s. per year from each consumer of 
sugar ‘‘is not a very large gift.” Whether this gift is 1s. per 
annum or 4s. per annum, as has been shown, it cannot be 
admitted that it is insignificant. Any one who is acquainted 
with the conditions in which a large proportion of the working 
classes of this country are situated could clearly demonstrate 
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that even 1s. per annum is a large sum for a working man, with 
the average family, to contribute as a charitable donation to the 
West Indian sugar-planter. It has been demonstrated by able 
authorities that at least 25 per cent. of the working classes are 
living in a state of physical inefficiency, and it is an egregious 
blunder for any one to advocate that such persons should be 
taxed, unless to provide revenue, or for our own national re- 
quirements. 

It is admitted that in considering the wealth of the nation 
the prosperity of every trade must be taken into account, and 
we must take into consideration the prosperity of the trades 
which use sugar as a raw material and which have provided 
employment for an enormous number of persons and for a large 
amount of capital. These industries are far larger in volume 
than sugar-refining has ever been, even in its halcyon days, and 
their prosperity is a great source of wealth to the Empire. 

Mr. Ridley indulges in the speculation that the West Indies, 
if prosperous, would purchase a very large quantity of goods 
from this country, and thus bring employment to many of our 
industries. This speculation is not warranted, and it is only 
reasonable and in accordance with their existing policy to pre- 
sume that did the West Indies require such goods they would 
purchase them in the cheaper and closer market of the United 
States. Mr. Ridley argues that were beet sugar to be less used 
in this country, the refiners here would benefit. This argument 
has no foundation. The British sugar-refiner has all along 
enjoyed the benefit of a low-priced raw material which he has 
bought in a bounty-fed market, and no reason exists for 
supposing that when bounties are abolished the sugar-refining 
industry in this country will be largely augmented. The British 
refiner has suffered, not from the bounties but from the brains 
and intelligence of the continental sugar producer. Science 
has enabled him to partially dispense with the process of refining; 
and sugar, suitable for direct consumption, is to-day produced 
by the continent in enormous quantities direct from the beet 
root. Owing to his intelligence and enterprise the German 
producer found that granulated sugar could be produced from 
the beet root by a process of washing, and that such a sugar 
would command a ready sale in this country. Competition has 
standardised this product in such a way as to make it easily sold, 
with the result that the German and continental sugar producer 
generally, can sell their merchandise to this country for one 
half per cent. brokerage. 

Sugar still comes to this country from the West Indies in 
small quantities it is true, largely because it is in such a very 
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different state to the continental product. No two West 
Indian parcels are alike. There is no standard whatever, and 
every parcel has to be landed and sold by auction. In addition 
to this it loses a large amount of weight through drainage, and 
reaches its ultimate end in a very different condition to that 
produced by the enterprising German. Small wonder, then, 
that the West Indian has been unable to compete in this market. 
It must also be remembered that in importing raw sugar to this 
country from the West Indies, freight and charges have to be 
paid on a large proportion of waste material which must be 
eliminated in the process of refining, and with freight at 25s. 
per ton, as against 5s. from Germany and France, it is little 
wonder that the business is unprofitable. 

Unfortunately the West Indian planter, who had hitherto 
made money without any enterprise or trouble, was content to 
see the competition from beet-root sugar grow by leaps and 
bounds without, in any way, striving by skill and up-to-date 
methods to meet it. Instead of so doing, he preferred to cry 
to the British Government that the bounty given, both directly 
and indirectly, by the continental Governments was the sole 
cause of the success of the beet-growing industry, and that he 
could not compete with an industry so artificially fostered and 
cared for. His outcry twenty years ago was practically the 
same as it is to-day, and yet sugar at that time was fully double 
its present price. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in the debate on this 
question in the House of Commons, stated that the normal and 
natural price of raw sugar at the present cost of production in 
the West Indies would be £10 per ton; but the British Consul 
in Cuba, in his official report, stated that the Cuban producer 
suffered no loss during the abnormally low prices of last year, 
and that many authorities were confident that sugar could be 
produced from the cane in Cuba at the low price of a halfpenny 
per lb. If this be the case, how can the West Indies hope to 
compete ? Any business man would infer that were the beet- 
root industry of Europe curtailed, its place would be taken by 
the Cuban producer and the American sugar-refiner. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible that Great Britain should 
have signed a treaty of this nature to which the United States 
of America is not a party. The British Government promises 
to give neither bounties nor preferential treatment to its 
Colonies. The United States Government can and will go on 
doing both. Cuba is now securing a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States which will give her a preference in that 
market at the expense of the West Indies. The sugar industry 
in the United States is controlled by a gigantic trust, and the 
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American Government might be induced to give a drawback 
on sugar exports in order to secure the trade of the world. 
America already gives bounties, indeed has done so all the time 
she has countervailed foreign bounties, and the excuse given 
by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons that the United 
States were not invited to join because countervailing duties 
were already imposed on bounty-fed sugar there is, therefore, 
utterly insufficient. Great Britain is bound hand and foot for 
five years. America retains her freedom. What the result of 
this may be any one can foresee, and it is small wonder that 
business men in this country should view the situation with the 
utmost alarm. 

Much has been said as to the monopoly which Germany 
and Austria would obtain under the present condition of affairs, 
This hallucination cannot be sustained by any evidence. “A 
German bounty on sugar,” says Mr. Ridley, “ gives the German 
beet-grower the command of our market.” A glance at the 
statistics disproves this positive assertion. The number of 
countries growing beet is constantly increasing, and though 
more slowly, the area of cane cultivation is following suit. It 
is, in fact, as absurd to talk of a sugar monopoly as of a corn 
or cattle monopoly. In any commodity, of course, in which 
one group of producers can give the best quality at the lowest 
price they will get the bulk of the trade; but in such com- 
modities as these, any attempt to raise prices to an artificial 
level would at once be defeated by an increase of production 
elsewhere. The cost of production of sugar in France is 
higher than in Germany and Austria, and in order for her to 
export sugar a larger bounty was required than in Austria and 
Germany. This, in the past, was given to the French pro- 
ducer, and had there been no prospect of the abolition of 
bounties it would have been given in the future, but with 
bounties abolished France cannot compete for the export trade, 
and must, therefore, lose the proportion which she has catered 
for in the past. The mythical monopoly is thus more likely 
to result under the Convention than under existing conditions. 
With the French supply cut off, with all the bounty-fed 
sugar countervailed, the price to the consumer in Great Britain 
must be raised, and without any corresponding advantage 
whatever. 

Secondly, Great Britain’s consent to the Brussels Sugar 
Convention is a flagrant breach of her existing free-trade policy 
andiprinciples. One of the first principles of free trade is that 
the: manufacturers in a free-trade country obtain their raw 
material at the most favourable current prices. Confectioners, 
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preserve-makers, and others using sugar as a raw material in 
this country, have, up till now, had this advantage. It has 
enabled them to build up an export trade to almost every 
country in the world. This export trade has hitherto been a 
gradually increasing one. They have had to compete with 
local manufacturers in the British Colonies, in the United 
States of America, and in many other parts of the world, but 
hitherto they have maintained their position. Now they are to 
be crippled in their competition for foreign markets, while the 
home market is to be restricted by higher prices. 

Russia still gives a bounty on sugar, continues to increase 
her production, and under the Convention will certainly increase 
her exports to neutral markets. These markets will thus enjoy 
a lower-priced raw material than the British manufacturer, 
and this must be prejudicial, if not fatal, to his interests. 
Switzerland, with her natural water-power, already our largest 
competitor in the chocolate trade, will enjoy this advantage, 
but, what is even more serious, America, already a bounty 
giver in the production of sugar, will be able to send her con- 
fectionery and similar manufactures to the markets hitherto 
supplied with British goods. Even the British Colonies, which 
have hitherto purchased this class of goods from us, will now 
enjoy a cheaper raw material, and manufacture for themselves. 
Queensland, also a giver of bounties on sugar production, has 
hitherto imported sugar goods from Great Britain, but it is 
obvious that this trade cannot be continued. The United 
States have bought British preserves, but how can this be 
expected to continue? Under existing conditions, Great 
Britain has even supplied the Continent of Europe with goods 
made from their own bounty-fed sugar, but already factories 
are being built to supplant this trade when the Convention 
comes into force. 

The position taken up by Great Britain with regard to her 
own Colonies is also a breach of free trade. Why should the 
British self-governing Colonies enjoy a privilege not accorded 
to Russia or to any other country giving bounties on sugar ? 
Nay, why should the self-governing Colonies be permitted to 
continue to give bounties without being penalised in the 
English market, while the very Crown Colonies, for which this 
ridiculous Convention has been negotiated, are forbidden to 
do so and deprived of all hope of preferential treatment, 
which, also, the self-governing Colonies may continue to give ? 
Anything more insidious and unfair it would be difficult to 
conceive. No wonder the West Indies are beginning to ask them- 
selves whether they are going to lose, and not to gain, after all. 
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Thirdly, this Convention can be proved to be a source of 
danger to our good relations with those nations with which we 
have commercial treaties. Russia has already maintained that 
it is a breach of our existing commercial treaties with her. 
In 1880 the Law Officers to the British Crown maintained 
that it was so. When the United States of America imposed a 
countervailing duty on Russian sugar, Russia at once retaliated 
by increasing the tariff on American machinery, and we shall 
before long find ourselves engaged in a tariff war with one of 
our best customers. The West Indies Royal Commission 
warned us of the likelihood of “serious difficulties” of this 
kind arising, but Mr, Chamberlain and his colleagues contem- 
plate with a light heart a step which, according to a recent 
statement by a Russian financial agent in this country, would 
mean an increase of Russian duties on British goods of between 
30 and 4o per cent. on the present schedule. We have an 
actual instance of what this sort of thing means in the experi- 
ence of the United States when they put countervailing duties 
on Russian bounty-fed sugar a few years ago. It is stated on 
good authority that the result of the retaliation that followed 
was to reduce American trade with Russia by £3,000,000, 
the value of Russian sugar countervailed having been only 
£30,000. 

It may be considered an easy matter to ascertain the origin 
of every parcel of sugar in order to countervail it if bounty-fed, 
but who is to say whether confectionery and other goods made 
from sugar imported into, or transhipped through, this country 
are made from bounty-fed sugar or not. America has found 
this impossible, and British preserves are admitted without any 
queries as to the origin of the sugar from which they were 
manufactured. Even India cannot make any such distinction. 

Another very practical objection to the Convention—one of 
the strongest points made against it by the late Lord Pirbright 
—is that the Kartel system on the Continent will not be 
abolished by it. In fact, Austria has already passed legislation 
to make the trust an official one ; and the quantity of sugar to be 
manufactured for home consumption is fixed and regulated in 
order that a monopoly price may be maintained in the home 
market. Mr. Ridley states that the limit of the surtax agreed 
upon is so small that the Kartel cannot flourish under it. The 
British refiners did not think so, as any one can see from 
reference to the correspondence prior to the treaty, and even 
2s. 6d. a cwt. (the sanctioned surtax) enables the Continent to 
give a bounty. Thus Germany consumes one-third and exports 
two-thirds of her total sugar production. It is, therefore, 
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obvious that by mulcting the consumers in their own country 
to the full extent of the surtax German exporters would have 
the benefit of one-third of the 2s. 6d., or rod. per cwt., on all 
sugar exported. If, on the other hand, the amount of sugar 
consumed in Germany increased to two-thirds of the production, 
the benefit given to the remaining one-third exported would be 
1s. 8d., or 5d. more than the present direct bounty. 

The more this treaty is examined the more light is thrown 
upon it, the more absurd and hostile to the best interests of 
Great Britain does it appear. That France, Germany, and 
Austria, the givers of bounties, should wish fer a relief from 
the burdens these bounties have entailed on their exchequers is 
easily seen, but that Great Britain, who has all along received 
the benefit of their free gifts, should run such enormous risks 
in order to procure their abolition is incomprehensible. 

Misconceived in every detail, mistranslated even from the 
original French into English for the requisite official papers, 
the mismanagement with which these negotiations have been 
conducted vies with the mischief of the policy the Brussels 
Sugar convention entails, and for both the present Govern- 
ment will be held responsible. They have still to answer 
to the electorate; they have still to introduce the Bill 
necessary to give effect to their uncalled-for action. Some 
members of their own party have voted against them on this 
point, and a still larger number have abstained from voting 
altogether. Their majority, with the Irish members absent, 
has already sunk on this question to 87, and although, with a 
still further reduced majority, they succeed in imposing counter- 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, they will find that many 
commercial men will withdraw their support from a party guilty 
of making such an uncommonly bad bargain ; that many work- 
ing men will refuse to vote for those who countenance a tax 
on an important food-stuff for purposes other than revenue, 
and that the electorate generally will protest against any 
measure which places even a small part of our Imperial policy 
and national taxation in the hands of a committee composed 
mainly of foreigners, whose interests are necessarily quite 
different from our own. 

ROBERT JUST BoyD. 


MACEDONIAN REFORM: 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND OUR POLICY 


“ MACEDONIA will rise inthe spring.” The phrase has nothing 
new in it; it is as seasonable as prophecies of more peaceful 
harvests ; but it has acquired a new importance since last 
written in 1902. The Balkan prophets, whose jeremiads have 
hitherto been ignored, can now speak with authority, and not 
as the scribes; for they have last year proved that they are 
men of action, and can cause—if not a rising em masse—at 
any rate, local insurrections and general guerilla. Moreover, 
whether the motives of the Macedonian revolutionary be 
patriotic or personal, and whatever our opinion of his methods, 
it cannot but be admitted now that, since Cavour, the god of 
things as they are has not met a more resourceful rebel. He 
has played a lone hand, and without holding a court card has 
won every trick. This time last year he played Miss Stone, 
and forced a disgusted public to pay for the rifles he then 
required ; this year, by an equally simple plot, he is black- 
mailing the hostile Powers for the political weapons which have 
now become necessary tohim. Last year it was: “ Macedonia 
must have money, or it’s all up with poor dear Miss Stone” ; 
to-day it is: ‘‘ Macedonia must have representative government 
and autonomy, or it’s all over with the good old status guo.” 
Miss Stone’s captors murdered a harmless passer-by to show 
her friends that they were in earnest, and the “insurrection ”’ 
in the Struma Valley last October is intended as a warning of 
what may be expected next spring. It was, indeed, no more 
an insurrection than the Jameson raid was, but it was a much 
greater success, for the Turk has no slimness when his blood is 
up, and at once led up to his opponent’s trump, with the 
expected atrocities. Immediately after, as arranged in the 
Stone case, the winter closes in, compelling sympathy for the 
sufferings of the victims, preventing further operations, and 
giving the authorities time to provide the ransom. The ransom 
in this case is “ reform,” and it is probable that the Governments 
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will again be unable to bring themselves to provide the amount 
required. Will public opinion again come to the rescue, to 
prevent a catastrophe ? 

The hesitation of the Governments is easily explained. In 
their view the populations of Roumelia have always been liable 
to feverish attacks. In the heyday of the Empire such attacks 
usually ended in the rape of a fair Christian province and 
its disappearance into the harem of the Ottoman Empire ; 
nowadays the symptoms are equally serious as threatening the 
delivery of a new and unwelcome addition to the enfants terribles 
of the European family. They still cling to the hope, however, 
that the Macedonian mountains may be teeming only with 
vermin of outlaws and agitators. 

Their fears are justified, for events have so far followed the 
same course as in 1876. Then, as now, Austria and Russia, 
the two Powers more immediately interested, had come to an 
understanding on the requirements of Roumelian reform, and 
the Press was discussing the result of their deliberations. 
Then, as now, the Porte was trying to cover the nakedness of 
the land with the usual fustian “reforms,” and proclaiming 
peace in a wilderness. Then Servia, as now Bulgaria, was 
straining at the leash, restlessly watching the sufferings of her 
kinsmen in Bosnia, where an insurrection had been suppressed 
with as great severity as has been used in the Struma Valley. 
If the revolutionary committees force Bulgaria into war this 
spring, as they did Servia in April 1876, it is safe to predict that 
next year will see more “ Bulgarian atrocities”; perhaps another 
Baring report, and another practical expression of public 
opinion. 

The only different factor in the present situation lies in the 
attitude of England. Then, as now, she was preparing to meet 
the reforming policy of Austria and Russia with cold approval ; 
but in 1876 this coldness was due to open sympathy for the 
Ottoman Empire and to covert suspicion of any foreign inter- 
vention tending to weaken it; in 1903 it is the coldgess of 
indifference born of disappointment and disgust. The coming 
decade may be such a one as that of 1876-86, during which 
Turkey in Europe lost Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Thessaly, 
and Eastern Roumelia ; but if so, we are drifting into the rapids, 
lightened of a lumber of prejudices and partialities thrown 
over or swept away in the last quarter of a century. The 
Turk is no longer the promising pupil of the sixties, or the 
persecuted protégé of the seventies ; we have no more faith in 
his virtues or in his vitality. British capital, commerce, and 
carrying-trade are fast leaving Constantinople. We have not 
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unwillingly let Germany relieve us of much of our political 
responsibility as counterpoise to Russia ; and recognising at 
last that the Balkan States have an individuality and future of 
their own, we might before long agree to restore to Bulgaria 
the Mediterranean ports of which we deprived her in 1878, 
and so enable her definitely to turn her back on the North, 

The incorrigibility of the Turk is justification enough for 
coldness, but the peevish cynicism evoked by the irrepressibility 
of the Roumeliot Christian has not the same excuse. It has 
been forgotten, to the comfort of our national conscience, that 
it was Disraeli’s want of foresight which restored Macedonia 
and Epirus to Moslem rule in 1878; and that it was Glad- 
stone’s want of firmness that let drop the reform of 1880—a 
scheme for which England was chiefly responsible, and to which, 
until she provides a better, she remains pledged with the other 
Powers under Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty. To-day the age 
of Canning is as dead as that of crusading. The Government is 
one “of affairs”; and the public is bread-winning or sensa- 
tion-hunting as of old; there is no money to be made out of 
Macedonia, nor are its horrors as yet well advertised or bloody 
enough to draw. Turkish troops may still storm villages behind 
a screen of women and children—as at Patele last June; a 
schoolmistress might again defend herself against dishonour for 
two days,and shoot herself with her last cartridge—as at Shestovo 
last February ; the propagandists never cease leaping around 
the sacrifices they have prepared, crying, “Oh, British Public, 
hear us!” but the British public is asleep over the Army, or 
pursuing foxes, or on a journey to the Riviera. Macedonia has 
still to find her Byron, or her Baring. 

Already the first three stages of reform have passed almost 
unnoticed by us : the “ Something must be done” of those who 
have eyes to see; the “ What have we to do with it?” of the 
few who had ears to hear ; and the “ What are you going to do 
about it?” of the Turk. To which all with one accord answer, 
“ As little as possible!” : 

This laudable determination to do as little as possible has led 
many writers on Roumelian reform into a dangerous fallacy. 
Rightly rejecting all revolutionary schemes of partition or auto- 
nomy, and accepting Ottoman rule and institutions, they go so 
far as to say that the laws under which the Roumelian villayets 
are governed are good enough, and that the only reform 
required is in their administration. This can easily be dis- 
proved. Reform is to consist in the dismissal of corrupt and 
incapable officials, and in the employment of an honest native 
staff with a leaven perhaps of foreigners. But officials of this 
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standard cannot be retained without giving them some rational 
responsibility and some regular payment. If the present laws 
remain unaltered, this would necessitate a change of staff at the 
Porte, which again involves a change of persons in the Palace, 
Or, again, reform is to consist in the collection of the tithes ina 
legal manner ; but these abuses arise out of others in the pro- 
vincial treasury ; and they again out of others in the ministry of 
Finance ; and these again out of the Palace. By blindly accept- 
ing the whole system either new wine is poured into old bottles, 
and causes the catastrophe we wish to avoid, or, as is more 
probable, intervention again ends in nothing. Is it possible to lay 
down any lines, any limits, of a practical reform ? The funda- 
mental requirements would appear to be three in number, to each 
of which must be added a restriction. They are: Protection of 
the Christian against the Moslem, without giving the Christian 
majority of two to one the means of thereby obtaining the 
ascendency ; protection of the peasantry of all races and reli- 
gions against the officials, without thereby unduly weakening the 
execution or reducing the revenues; protection of the pro- 
vincial administration against the Central Government, without 
injuring the prestige or power of the Empire. 

Neither in spirit, letter, nor application does the present law 
meet these requirements, though it undoubtedly observes the 
restrictions. The spirit of the system appears clearly in its 
history. Putting on one side, as pious programmes rather than 
practical legislation, a number of Imperial edicts dating from 
the epoch of Turkish Liberalism, and ignoring as of secondary 
importance the obscure tangle of laws regulating taxation, 
judicial affairs, &c., the provinces are found to be governed 
under three Acts, called Laws of the Vilayets, and dated 1867, 
1868, and 1871. These laws embody the results of an experi- 
ment by the reformer Midhat Pasha in applying to his vilayet 
of the Danube the machinery of French departmental adminis- 
tration. This system, as every one knows, was produced by 
the First Empire out of the Revolution, and is a combination of 
popular representative institutions and of a highly centralised 
executive. Anything more unsuitable in either respect to the 
best interests of Turkey could hardly have been devised. After 
the careful examination of these laws made in 1880 by the 
International Reform Commission, Sir H. D. Wolff—then Am- 
bassador to the Porte—described them as “a disastrous experi- 
ment”; and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the British Commis- 
sioner, reports: “ They have done much to ruin the country, by 
spreading a complicated and highly centralised system of local 
government over a land already impoverished by officials.” 
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Unsuitable in spirit and letter, the Laws of the Vilayets have, 
in their application, been made workable by a procrustean 
process of adaptation to the present régime. Representative 
rights have been ruthlessly lopped, and centralisation extended, 
until what was intended as a copy from Western civilisation has 
become a suitable instrument of Oriental oppression. 

I. By the letter of the law protection is provided for Christians 
against Moslim by various councils with purely advisory powers. 
The small proportion of elective members on them is in most 
cases divided equally between the two faiths, but an overwhelm- 
ing majority is secured to Islam by the inclusion of numerous 
officials as ex-officio members. All the more important of these 
councils are extinct, and, on those which still meet, the part of 
the Christians is popularly said to be limited to providing and 
handing round coffee for their Moslem colleagues. Protection 
of Christians is supposed to be secured, in the executive, by the 
admission of a certain number to Government employment. It 
was arranged, though the law makes no provision for it, that 
the deputy Vali should be a Christian and administer in the 
Vali’s absence. The office has remained without any importance, 
and has only been filled, during the reform agitation of 1880 
and since that of 1896, by the appointment of aged nonentities. 
The right of Christians to employment in the police has had 
the same history. In 1876 they were to be employed in pro- 
portion to the total Christian population of the Empire ; in 
1880, in proportion to that of the vilayet; in 1896 the propor- 
tion was fixed at ten per cent. ; as a matter of fact the number 
enrolled is, and always has been, insignificant. Christians do not 
care to exercise rights which offered them no security against 
the resentment they would excite by doing so ; the Christian 
communes are left by the law as they were before—between 
the devil of fanaticism and the deep sea of corruption—to make 
the best terms they can with their masters. 

II. The peasantry in general require protection against local 
mal-administration in the form of excessive and abusive taxa- 
tion and official corruption. The councils would, even with 
the meagre powers assigned them, probably by now have 
developed into a power for reform, or at least into a check on 
abuse, in any other country but Turkey. But the heterogeneous 
composition and autocratic constitution of the Empire are in- 
compatible with all institutions such as these, based on the 
democratic principle of liberty, equality, fraternity. What 
liberty can there be under a Khalifa? What equality between 
Islam and Christianity? What fraternity between Christian 
Patriarchist and Exarchist? If effective democratic institutions 
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are introduced into the Ottoman Empire they are abused by all 
the subject races as a means of making government impossible. 
Revolution or intervention becomes inevitable, and leads to the 
ejection of the Turk. The ascendant Christian race then pro- 
ceeds to get rid of its rivals, and ends by attaching itself to 
a kindred foreign state. This is the process which Eastern 
Roumelia ran through in five years, and Macedonia, with an 
equally good start, might finish in fifteen. This explains why 
the Bulgar revolutionaries express themselves satisfied with the 
moderate scheme of reform outlined later on, provided a repre- 
sentative council be added; and explains, further, why the 
insidious request should be refused. It was a failure to realise 
this tendency, or to reckon with the Turks realising it, that 
caused the failure of the international scheme of reform of 
1880. ‘It is precisely in regard to weakness in the executive 
that the new institutions err,” wrote Lord Goschen, then 
ambassador, with characteristic insight. In so far as it was 
decentralising the scheme was sound, and might have been 
worked by the Turks ; by being democratic it became disruptive 
and unworkable. The English Government of the day perhaps 
realised this, and were not unwilling to insert the thin edge of 
the wedge ; but they were not prepared to apply pressure, and 
the Porte pigeon-holed the project with a sigh of relief. It is 
in fact as impossible to unite under any authority but that of a 
Pasha the olla podrida of races to which la macédoine owes its 
frequent appearance in our menus and magazines, as it would be 
to rule the Empire by a representative chamber. The same 
necessity that compels the Sultan to govern without his Parlia- 
ment has led the Valis to suppress their general councils. From 
the Parliament down to the Commune, the larger the range of 
a representative institution, and the more composite the com- 
munity affected, the less importance does it possess. The 
Parliament met once. The General Councils of the vilayets 
met a few times. The Sanjak Council, of which only about 
one-third is elective, is still working, but quite uninfluential. 
The same applies to the Kaza and Nahie Councils. In view of 
the insignificance of the representation the precaution of the 
electoral system would be ludicrous but for this danger. The 
electors of a Kaza choose double the number of candidates 
required ; the mutesarif then nominate half of them to the Kaza 
Council. The Kaza Councillors submit a similar list to the Vali, 
who nominates half of its Sanjak Councillors. They repeat the 
process, and the Vali nominates the General Councillors subject 
to sanction by the Porte. Municipal Councils, which have a 
much more ancient origin, have a more rational system of 
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election, but they have also been reduced to impotence, and 
their authority assumed by the president, a Government nomi- 
nee. The commune does not come within the scope of the 
present inquiry. Its origin antedates the Ottoman dominion 
itself, and it is a social rather than political institution. Though 
democratic in character it is too small to become a political 
weapon, and in practice it forms a sound basis to an autocratic 
administration. It also affords the peasant some means of 
combining for protection and of compounding with the de- 
mands of his masters. 

It is evident from the above that the peasant has as little 
protection against the governing class as the Christian against 
the governing race, Like the Christian he neglects as valueless 
what few rights he possesses. He too realises that he must 
reckon with his masters in person, and that the duty of a good 
Ottoman subject is to make it pleasant for those in power to rule 
well if they will, and to try and get them removed if they won’t. 
For instance, a Turk has cause of complaint against the watch- 
man of a Christian commune. Does he have recourse to his 
civil rights or legal remedies? He could hardly do worse for 
himself, and he can do much better. If the Christian mayor 
will not give him redress, he will importune the Moslem mudir 
to move the mayor, and the minister to move the mudir, and 
the Sultan to move the minister, and Allah to move the Sultan, 
until he ends by calling down fire to burn the stick, which 
beats the dog, which bites the pig, which is wiser in future. If 
the pig thinks it is ill-used, it knows it can squeal, in modera- 
tion. 

The defects of the law indicated hitherto have been negative. 
It has been shown that the whole democratic element of the 
French system is dead or dormant, and that the only provincial 
institutions with a real existence are the officials representing 
the Sultan, and the communes representing the peasants. That 
is to say, the law and its institutions have no real existence, 
and the government of Roumelia remains Oriental, a govern- 
ment of communities by an individual, and is not yet, and never 
will be, a government of individuals by the community. 

III. The third question before us—whether the law provides 
protection for the provincial against the Imperial Government— 
exposes positive harm that is being done by it. The Vali is the 
proper delegate of Imperial authority, and he should be respon- 
sible for the government of the province. If this were so, 
reform would, indeed, become merely an appointment of proper 
persons. That it is not so is evident from the fact that the 
Macedonian Valis have often been, and are all now, efficient and 
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well-intentioned ; but to quote the words of a Macedonian 
official, “if the Prophet himself were a Vali nowadays the 
vilayet wouldn’t know it.” The law hands the Vali over to the 
Central Government tied hand and foot, and his private wire to 
Yildiz binds his every action, and may at any time bowstring 
his official existence. His powers have become chiefly super- 
visory. His subordinates have for the most part independent 
positions, and frequently uncontrolled relations with the Central 
Government. This is the case in the important departments of 
police, justice, and finance. The police are under his orders, 
but the officers hold their posts by iradé of the Sultan, and are 
responsible to the War Minister, and a typical article of the law 
provides that “in situations compromising public safety” the 
Vali may do nothing without orders from Constantinople. He 
cannot spend a para without permission, and the provincial 
treasury department is independent of him, and subordinated 
to the Ministry of Finance. On the other hand he is respon- 
sible for raising the revenues required for the annual budget of 
the province, and for the fluctuating but never ceasing drain of 
drafts on the provincial treasury issued by the Palace, the 
Tophané Commission, the Finance Ministry, and other central 
authorities. The total of these drafts generally exceeds the 
surplus available after payment of provincial salaries and 
expenditure, and sometimes even the total gross revenues. This 
ruinous proceeding is nominally illegal. The last iradé pro- 
hibiting it was obtained by the ex-Grand Vizir Said some 
fifteen years ago. But the Sultan has been ever since, and is 
still, the worst offender, and Said, the last of the reformers, fell 
for the fourth time a few weeks ago, so that now “If Jove do 
wrong who dare say Jove doth ill?” Many more abuses due 
to over-centralisation might be exposed, but no complete 
indictment of the law can be made here ; enough has been 
written to show that provincial officials have no power to govern 
well, and that there is no protection against the Central 
Government. 

How do those who maintain that the system is radically 
sound propose to remedy the deficiencies just exposed? The 
Turkish “reform” proposals amount to this: A revival of 
various provincial sinecures, such as directorships of public 
works, education, foreign affairs, &c.; a restriction of the 
admission of Christians to Government employment by requiring 
them to read and write Turkish ; a substitution of nomination 
for election in the appointment of local judges ; appointment 
of a Moslem inspector-general and of a Moslem commission 
of inquiry; a general post among provincial officials; a 
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promise of police and judicial reform ; and of the creation of 
primary and secondary schools! To these foreign reformers 
of the same class add: The appointment of Valis for five years 
and of foreign police, financial and judicial inspectors. 

Both these two latter measures are good in themselves, but, 
by themselves have again and again proved futile. Here is 
their fate on a previous occasion described in a despatch of 
Sir H. Layard, dated April 27, 1880: 


They [the reforms accepted by the Sultan] include a gendarmerie organised 
by European officers, the appointment of Europeans as financial and judicial 
inspectors in the provinces and the nominations of the Valis for five years. 
Not one of them has been loyally put into execution, and the obligations entered 
into by the Sultan have been systematically evaded. The English officers 
brought out to reorganise the gendarmerie have been treated with the most 
marked discourtesy and neglect. Only three have been employed, and every 
difficulty has been thrown in their way. . . . no European judicial inspectors 
have to my knowledge been appointed . . . almost the same has occurred in 
respect to the financial inspectors . . . as regards the appointment of Valis for 
five years, no change whatever appears to have been made in the ancient 
system. 

“Stale fish stinks first in the head,” says a Turkish proverb. 
Surely it is obvious that the only possibility of reform lies in 
inducing the Sultan to revise the centralising as well as the 
democratic clauses of the Laws of the Vilayets. This is no 
new prescription for the Sick Man. Sir H. D. Wolff wrote in 
1880: “The only hope of Turkey lies in decentralisation.” 
Sir H. Layard, a jealous guardian of the Empire, in one of his 
last despatches, places an extension of the powers of the Valis 
among the measures which would save Turkey from collapse. 
To go further back still—the Padishah was never so powerful 
as when he was the head of a feudal State, nor the provinces 
ever sO prosperous as in the days before the railroad and the 
telegraph put an end to their comparative independence. A 
few districts, such as Mirditia in Europe and the Dersim in 
Asia, have escaped so far, thanks to their remoteness and to the 
savage shrewdness of their peoples. But for Macedonia the 
only prospect of salvation lies in the artificial barriers raised 
with foreign help, which have brought prosperity to the Lebanon. 

To sum up in a few words; Reform must be reduced to its 
lowest expression, to the least common multiple of the three 
factors—protection of the Christians, the peasantry, and the 
provinces—and this desideratum is to be found in the Lebanon 
réglement of 1864. 

The present administrative division of Macedonia into three 
vilayets should be retained. It has a sound political reason in 
the necessity of breaking up the Bulgar majority of the popula- 
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tion and balancing the sections against the three rival races— 
Serbs in Kossovo, Greeks in Monastir, and Turks in Salonica. 
Their governors should be subordinated to a Governor-General, 
with full local powers and responsibility ; his appointment 
would be for a fixed term and should require the sanction of a 
majority of the Powers—not, as in the Lebanon Constitution, 
of all of them. His province should have control of its own 
finances, and its liabilities to the Imperial exchequer must be 
clearly defined. Peace and prosperity secured, the secondary 
problems of police and judicature present no serious difficulties ; 
if foreign advisers are required, their position under such a 
provincial government would be a possible one. Reformed 
Macedonia would, in one respect, differ from the Lebanon in 
that, being a frontier province, peculiarly exposed to aggression, 
a large garrison must be retained there. The relations of the 
garrison to the Governor-General, who would be a Moslem and 
not, as in the Lebanon, a Christian, need not be inharmonious; 
and its relations with the peasantry would be as good as they 
always are when the troops are in barracks and not quartered 
in the villages on guerilla campaigns. 

This is the irreducible minimum of reform, and if the Austro- 
Russian scheme is on these lines it may safely be accepted. 
Should the other Powers, however, think it advisable, by going 
a little further, to secure a say in the matter on the equal 
footing which they do not at present possess, they might 
propose that the revenues of reformed Macedonia be raised by 
the collectors of the administration of the Ottoman debt, and 
the surplus, after payment of provincial expenditure, be devoted 
to service of the debt in substitution of other controlled revenues. 
This would, as in the case of Egypt, secure prosperity to the 
province and a control over its future to the creditor Powers. 

If the Austro-Russian proposals are clearly inadequate, it is 
to be hoped that public opinion will adopt this or some other 
mean between the two extremes of imposing democracy on the 
Hamidian végime, as in 1880, and of offering Government 
appointments and secondary schools to an over-taxed and 
underfed peasantry, thousands of whom have now no other 
hope than to follow the miserable beings who are daily forcing 
their way out over the passes, thankful to have saved their 
lives at the cost of everything that makes life worth living, to 
man Or woman. 


DIABANTOS, 


PLAY AND PLAYERS AT MONTE 
CARLO 


THE winnings of the Bank at Monte Carlo now amount to about 
£1,250,000 sterling per annum, which means £3425 per day of 
twelve hours, 365 days in the year, or £285 8s. per hour, or say 
£415s.per minute. If we take the mean average of all the chances 
as generally played, it is said that the Bank gets as its percentage 
one-sixtieth of all the money that passes over its tables; that 
is, the Bank’s average commission for raking in A’s money and 
handing it over to B is one-sixtieth part of all the money trans- 
ferred. This means that £75,000,000 are staked on the tables 
in a year, or in other words, that for twelve hours a day, 365 
days in the year, money is staked at the rate of {£285 8s. per 
minute. However, it must not be supposed for one moment 
that the gambling world takes £75,000,000 to Monte Carlo to 
play with. On the contrary, it is believed by many close 
observers that the actual amount taken into the Casino does not 
greatly exceed {1,375,000 per annum, certainly not more than 
£1,400,000, of which the Bank gets approximately go per cent. 
As the average commission of the Bank is 1.66 per cent. for 
each time that the money is staked, it follows that the average 
player stakes his money about fifty-four times, which could 
easily be done in an hour and a quarter. 

But it must not be supposed that all the money brought 
to Monte Carlo passes through the Casino. Apart from the 
Casino, Monte Carlo is a very attractive place, situated in the 
very centre of the Riviera. Immense sums are being spent 
yearly in the erection of splendid chateaux and villas, in laying 
out parks and grounds, and in building and equipping great 
hotels and cafés, where enormous prices are charged. More- 
over, visitors to Monte Carlo are notoriously extravagant in 
every direction, in fact money seems to be knocking about as 
freely as pebbles on the seashore. A gentleman employed ina 
banking house at Monte Carlo has stated that to his certain 
knowledge the English alone bring more than £1,000,000 
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sterling a year to Monte Carlo, and he assures us that fully 
£9,000,000 sterling are brought to Monte Carlo by people 
from various other parts of the world. As to the effect of this 
immense avalanche of gold, I cannot do better than quote from 
the writings of one who has long been a resident there. 


The Casino alone provides honest employment for over one thousand people, 
including as it does the Administration, the Chefs de Parti, the inspectors, 
croupiers, musicians, liveried servants, gardicns, firemen, scene-shifters, gar- 
deners, laundry-women, &c. &c. In fact, it may be said that the entire popu- 
lation of Monaco is dependent upon the Cercle. 

The hours of many of the employés at the gambling-tables being light, 
several of them are interested in business undertakings of various kinds in the 
town, whilst their wives and daughters are enabled to add to the family income 
by the letting of apartments, taking in of boarders, and finding other employ- 
ment, such as dressmaking, millinery, &c. 

The enormous building operations, which have been going on for the last 
twelve years have afforded honest labour for thousands of workmen. There 
are no rates and taxes in the Principality, everything, including the public 
works, road-making, police, schools, churches, and even charities, being pro- 
vided for by the Casino. Art and science are encouraged—the Establishment 
of the Beaux-Arts, the opera, and museums being all in receipt of subsidies. 

But it is not only in the Principality itself that the effect of all this has been 
felt. It has had perceptible results for over a hundred miles aiong the coast. 
The whole country from St. Raphael to San Remo has been vastly enriched, to 
an extent which would have been hardly possible, were there not some central 
attraction like Monte Carlo. In Monaco itself, land, which thirty years ago 
could have been purchased for fifty centimes a square metre, is now worth over 
a hundred francs, whilst at a distance of nearly fifty miles from the Casino, 
sandy soil which in 1870 was not worth £5 anacre is now selling for £2000. 

Such is the effect of the importation of gambling into the neighbourhood ; it 
has been the means of enriching and providing employment for thousands of 
people who have never played at ail! 


The same writer, in describing the relative merits and de- 
merits of gambling as practised in the various countries of the 
world, comes to the conclusion that, everything considered, the 
system at Monte Carlo presents many advantages over all 
others. He says: 


Where else, may I ask, can you be quite sure of being fairly treated? On 
the racecourse you have many things to contend with. The trainer may bea 
swindler, the jockey may be bribed, other riders may combine to shut your 
horse in on the rails at a critical moment of the race, or the starter may not 
give him a fair chance. If you surmount all these obstacles successfully, the 
bookmaker always lays you a point under the odds, and if you win you are not 
certain of being paid. 

If you gamble high at clubs or private houses there is always the danger of 
playing with sharpers, and if you win you are never sure of your money. 

At Monte Carlo there are none of these objections. Everything goes on with 
regularity and mathematical precision. The small percentage in favour of the 
bank is well known and recognised by all; the fairness of the play is above 
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suspicion, and all stakes are paid after every “coup,” no matter whether the 
amount is five francs or a hundred thousand! Should there be any dispute 
between two players, I have seen the bank pay twice over rather than have 
any unpleasantness! What more can one ask for ? 

It should also be remembered that whereas on the racecourse, Stock Ex- 
change, or club, a gambler of any standing can obtain almost any amount of 
credit, he cannot play at Monte Carlo unless he has the actual cash in his 
hand. If he loses all that he takes into the rooms with him on the first 
occasion he has time for reflection before he can lose any more. 


In regard to the much-discussed question of suicides, he 
says: “During the last fifteen years it is known that over 
eight million persons have visited the Principality ; and a 
friend of mine, who was fond of statistics, once arrived at 
the fact, that considering the number of visitors, the average 
of suicides in Monaco was less than in most other countries of 
Europe!” 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where so many 
laws have been passed to restrain gambling, lotteries, games of 
chance, &c., as in England, and still there is certainly no 
country in the world where gambling is so extensively prac- 
tised. True, roulette and trente-et-quarante have been sup- 
pressed, but their place has been taken by a species of gambling 
ten times as bad; namely, gambling on the results of horse 
races. It is certainly a very curious fact that both in England 
and in France the games of chance that are most favourable to 
the player have been suppressed, and only those that are the 
most ruinous are permitted. Roulette is played at Monte Carlo 
with one zero on numbers and half a zero on the even chances; 
in the United States it is played with two zeros, and in China 
with four zeros, every one of which sweeps the board. In 
France roulette is strictly suppressed, while petits chevaux, 
which is no more favourable to the player than roulette would be 
with four zeros, is permitted. In England gambling on horse 
races is as unfavourable as roulette would be with from nine to 
twenty-three zeros all of which lose; and still, with this great 
odds against the player, every one, from the pot boy and day 
labourer to the highest in the land, takes a deep and all- 
absorbing interest in this great national game. Great battles 
may be in progress, the country itself may be in danger, the 
results of important elections may be expected, still, no news is 
waited for with such breathless interest as the results of horse 
races. To many, betting on horses is the one all-absorbing 
function of life ; without it, life would be dull, uneventful, and 
not worth living. From this I think it will be obvious that 
gambling has a very strong hold upon the imagination, and 
that a very large percentage of mankind find in it a species of 
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exciting amusement, which, although exceedingly expensive, is 
well suited to their tastes. 

There are two kinds of games played at Monte Carlo: 
roulette and trente-et-quarante. The latter is essentially the 
rich man’s game, the minimum stake being no less than twenty 
francs, and the maximum stake, twelve thousand francs. There 
are four trente-et-quarante tables, each table being double, 
which in reality makes eight tables, each having four chances, 
making in all thirty-two places where money may be staked. 

Trente-et-quarante is played with six packs of ordinary playing 
cards. Each pack is first shuffled separately by the dealer, then 
the six packs are shuffled all together. One of the piayers is 
asked to cut the cards, and they are then placed in a pile on 
the table and the dealer takes a few in his hands and deals 
them in two rows. The row on which the spots add up nearest 
to 31 is the winning row. The first row of cards represents 
black and the second row red, and if the first card played is 
the colour of the winning row, then “ couleur” wins ; if not, 
“inverse” wins. If both rows of cards should make 31, it is 
called a “refait,” and the Bank takes half the stakes, or puts 
them “in prison,” which is the same thing. 

The percentage in favour of the Bank is very difficult to 
calculate : however, a German mathematician, with seven 
pages of formule and reasoning, has demonstrated that it is 
1.28 per cent. The Bank insures against a “refait” for 1 per 
cent.; however, no sum less than five francs is accepted for 
insurance. 

Roulette is the more popular game at Monte Carlo, not only 
on account of the minimum stake—five francs—being less, 
but also on account of the almost endless number of chances 
and combination of chances that it offers to the player. The 
roulette tables at Monte Carlo are ten in number and are double, 
the roulette wheel being in the middle, between the two tables. 
The roulette wheel consists of a large circular basin, about 
two feet in diameter, with the outer rim slightly turned inward. 
The bottom of the basin is of metal, quite separate from the 
rim or sides, and is nicely balanced and mounted on a fine pivot, 
so that when set in motion it will spin for a considerable time. 
The outer edge of the wheel is accurately divided into 37 sec- 
tions or pockets, 18 of which are painted red and 18 black. 
One is called zero and is neutral in colour. The pockets are 
numbered from 1 to 36, but in a very irregular and confusing 
manner. The tables each side of the roulette wheel are covered 
with green cloth and mapped out in sections. Six of the sec- 
tions are called simple, or even, chances ; passe, pair, and noir 
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are on one side of the table, and manque, impair, and rouge are 
on the other side. The 36 numbers are arranged in three 
columns of twelve numbers each, with zero at the top. Two 
heavy transverse lines divide the columns into dozens. The 
numbers are so arranged that the player can stake on single 
number or on groups of two, three, four, six, nine, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four. The player is also allowed to stake 
in such a manner as to overlap two, four, or six chances, the 
winnings being correspondingly reduced. The manner of 
playing is as follows. 

The croupier spins the wheel in one direction, and then with 
a quick movement of the hands he sets a little ivory ball spin- 
ning around the inward curved rim of the basin. The ball is 
prevented from running down the incline by centrifugal force. 
However, when its velocity becomes less, it leaves the outer rim 
and runs down the incline, its path being an involute. Just 
before it reaches the spinning bottom of the basin, it strikes 
several obstructions which cause it to jump and to take a very 
uncertain and erratic path, and after several collisions more or 
less violent it finally rolls into one of the pockets or divisions 
of the wheel. It is evident that this pocket must be red or 
black : the number must be 18 or lessthan 18 (sangue), or 19 
or more than 19 (Zasse). It must be odd (zmpazr) or even (fair). 
It must belong to one of the dozens, and also to one of the 
columns, as well as to some of the minor groups, and all these 
win accordingly. 

If a player stakes on a winning number “en plein” he gets 
his stake back and 35 times his stake. If on a group of two 
numbers, either one of which is the winning number, he gets 
his stake back and 17 times his stake ; if ona group of three, 
he receives his stake back and 11 times his stake ; on a group 
of six, five times his stake. If a player stakes on any of the 
even chances, the sum he wins is equal to his stake. If zero 
comes up, all of the stakes on numbers and groups of numbers 
are taken by the Bank, while the stakes on even chances are 
either put “in prison,” where there is an even chance of losing 
them, or the player may take up one-half of his stake. This is 
only a brief and imperfect description of the roulette table and 
the manner of playing, but it will be sufficient for a person who 
has never seen a roulette table to form a fair idea of what it is 
like. 

Before a reasonable being commences to play he should 
examine into the percentage against him on all the chances, 
and if he must play then he should select those chances where 
the percentage in favour of the bank is the smallest. One 
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thing is very certain; if a player selects the best chances and 
plays wisely, he will stand a fair chance of coming out ahead ; 
briefly, if one only seeks to double his stake and places it all at 
one time on an even chance on the trente-et-quarante table, he 
stands approximately 494 chances in 1000 of doing so—almost 
an even chance. The Bank, however, stands 496 chances in 
1000 Of capturing the stake. This is the best of all the chances, 
and the wisest mode of play. 

Let us now examine into the percentages against the player 
that obtain on all the principal places where money is staked, 
both in roulette and in trente-et-quarante. In_ trente-et- 
quarante, the Bank, as I have said before, insures against a 
“refait”’ for 1 per cent.; but as no insurance less than 5 francs is 
accepted, it follows that a stake of 500 francs or its multiple is 
necessary in order to reap the full benefit of an insurance, If 
we do not insure, the percentage against us is 1.28 per cent. 
It will be observed that the Bank’s percentage is extremely 
small. Perhaps there is nothing in the world that better 
demonstrates the truth of the law of probabilities than this 
small percentage that the Bank relies upon, and which is as fixed 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and a good deal more 
reliable. If the “refait” were suppressed, one might play ad 
infinttum without losing or gaining any considerable amount. 
The Bank, and the players considered collectively, would keep 
even within the one-thousandth part of 1 per cent. 

Under these conditions, the 100-franc gold piece so much 
used in play at Monte Carlo would be worth just as much on 
the table as it is in the owner’s pocket. The act of staking 
would neither increase nor diminish its value, because we 
should stand just one chance in two of doubling our stake. 

We often hear of the American game of roulette, with its 
double zero that sweeps the whole board twice in 37 coups, 
as a very ruinous game, and rightly so too, but how few gamblers 
ever take the percentages against them into consideration! 
Below I give the value of a 100-franc gold piece (J/ague) on 
the even chances of trente-et-quarante, and also on the 
various groups of numbers in roulette. It will be observed 
that its value is much greater on some of the chances than on 
others. The Bank’s percentage is also clearly shown. 

In regard to the question of I per cent. insurance, I am 
taking the Bank’s statement and not.that of some mathematicians, 
which is much nearer the mark, and much more unfavourable 
to the player. 

For the sake of comparison, I have also shown the chances 
in petits chevaux and in horse races. 
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TABLE OF VALUES AND PERCENTAGES ON VARIOUS GAMBLING CHANCES 
ON THE BASIS OF STAKING A PLAQUE (100 FRANCS). 


Value Bank’s 
when staked. percentage. 
Francs. Francs. 
Even chance—zero suppressed. . 100. ae oO. 


Trente-et-quarante—insured . . ; 99. im Z. 
Trente-et-quarante—not insured . : 98.72 bus 1.28 
Roulette—six even chances . - . 98.65 ets 1.35 
En plein (on one number) . , . 97.30 — 2.70 
On groups of numbers . : ‘ ‘ 97.30 eats 2.70 
Columns and dozens. : ; ; 97-30 = 2.70 
American roulette—all chances. , 94.59 ae 5-41 
Chinese roulette—all chances : ; 89.19 was 10.81 
Petits chevaux ‘ ‘ P ; ‘ 88.88 sss 11.12 
Horse-racing as advised by experts ‘ 68.00 os 32.00 
Horse-racing—straight tips . , : 33-33 ee 66.66 
The co-efficient of loss on horse-races has been determined by a large 
number of trial bets on the advice of experts employed by the leading sporting 
press. The value of “ straight tips,” which are admittedly much less favour- 
able, is only an approximation based on the winnings and losses of working 
men, who admit that they lose twice as much as they win. 


A very good idea can be obtained of the absolute folly of 
playing uniform stakes on even chances for any considerable 
time by the following table. Some years ago Vanity Fair 
published a record of one week’s play at Monte Carlo, which 
has been the subject of much discussion. It has also been a 
convenient means for testing systems. ‘The total number of 
coups for the week was 4012, being a daily average of 573, or 
52 coups per hour” (evidently eleven hoursa day). Zero came 
up 120 times (it was due to come up 108 times), There were, 
therefore, 4012 — 120 = 3892 coups in which zero did not 
come up. If we divide this by 2 we shall have the total 
number of coups that were due on each cf the six even chances, 
that is, each even chance was due to come up 1946 times. An 
examination of what actually did take place will enable us to 
ascertain how far the chances deviated from the mean. 


TABLE A. 


Black came up 1949 times 3above the mean loss 60— 3=57 
Red a 1943 3 below 60+ 3=63 
Pair ‘i 1962 16 above 60-16=44 
Impair ,, 1930 16 below 60+ 16=76 
Passe < 1922 oA ws 60+24=84 
Manque ,, 1970 24 above 60—24= 36 


Total loss 360 


It will be remembered that when zero came up half of the stake on even 
chances is lost. As zero came up 120 times the loss from this source would 
be 60 units. 
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TABLE B. 
ist dozen came up 1328 times 31 above mean loss 120—-31= 8g 
and ., 1275 22 below ,, 120+ 22=142 
ord 1287 io » Pa 120+ 10=130 
Ist column 1299 2 above 120— 2=118 
and =, 1278 19 below 120+ 19=139 
3rd 4, ‘ 1315 18 above 120—-18=162 


Total loss 720 


In these chances the whole of the stake is lost on the occur- 
rence of zero, that is, 120 units for the week’s play. 

It is interesting to note that the average loss on the even 
chances was 60 units, while on the dozens and columns it was 
exactly twice this amount, being 120 units—just as it should 
have been. 

The above tables are of great interest, as they enable us to 
analyse the play and estimate the chances of the players. If 
we examine the record closely, we are able to determine how 
far the play is a game of chance, and at what particular point 
the player ceases to have even a remote chance of winning. 

In order to make the matter easily understood iet us suppose 
that we have furnished the capital and have set twelve repre- 
sentatives to play one unit at each coup on each of the chances 
referred to. At the first spin of the ball some would have lost 
one unit, some would have won one unit, some would have 
won two, and this would have been a pure game of chance. 
At the next coup things would have become more confused ; 
some would have won twice, some would have lost twice, and 
some who had won the first time would have lost the second 
time, and vice versa. The third coup would still more compli- 
cate matters. At the fourth coup zero turned up and captured 
half of the stakes on the even chances and all of the stakes on 
columns and dozens, 

Suppose now we leave our players until the end of the day, 
we shall find on returning that some of them are ahead and 
others hopelessly behind. Still the play goes on, and at the 
end of the second day ten are so far behind as to be practically 
out of the race, while two are slightly ahead. Still we order all 
to go on in the hope that we may recover our losses. At the 
end of the third day all of the even chances are behind; all 
have lost. A few of the others are slightly ahead. Our repre- 
sentatives, however, still go on, staking one unit at every coup, 
and upon examining the accounts at the end of the fourth day 
we find that all are behind at this point; it has ceased to be a 
game of chance and has become one of dead certainty. Still 
we go on, and find that our losses all along the line are increas- 
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ing and assuming an unexpected uniformity. Each day they 
increase, and the relative differences between them become less. 
At the end of the week, after having played 4012 coups, we 
find that there is not only a steady loss all along the line, but 
we are amazed at the uniformity of these losses. In the case of 
black and red, a change of only three units is necessary to make 
them even. (See tables A and B.) It becomes very evident 
to us that if we should prolong the play for another week, our 
losses would be doubled; it is also evident that the average 
divergence from the mean would be diminished. We stop play 
and are able to make a few simple deductions. The first coup 
was a pure game of chance to each individual player considered 
separately, but it was not a game of chance to the twelve 
players considered collectively. When zero did not come up 
their winnings and losses exactly balanced ; when it did come 
up they lost three units on the even chances and six units on 
the groups of numbers (columns and dozens). Therefore there 
was a dead certainty that they would lose nine units at each 
occurrence of zero, and an equally dead certainty that it would 
come up On an average once in 37 coups, or say once in every 
43 minutes. Under these conditions gain was impossible— 
loss was a dead certainty. 

If now we examine the play from the Bank’s standpoint, we 
shall find that it is never a game of chance, but one of absolute 
certainty from first to last. 

There are altogether fourteen double tables at Monte Carlo 
and thousands of places where money may be staked. The 
number of players is indeed so great that the fluctuation due to 
Occasional wins on the part of a few players does not in any 
material degree affect the steady flow of gold into the coffers of 
the Bank. 

A careful observer with a mathematical turn of mind, who 
was interested not only in play at Baden-Baden but also at 
Monte Carlo, made a very careful study of the matter, and 
determined that the percentage in favour of the Bank always 
bore a certain and fixed relation to the full amount of money 
staked, thus demonstrating to a great nicety the reliability of 
the law of probabilities. 

From the above it is certain that play at Monte Carlo is 
only a game of chance in so far as it relates to individual 
players who are satisfied with playing only a very limited 
number of coups. 

All experienced players admit that there is no chance of 
winning if one stakes a uniform amount repeatedly on an even 
chance. The fluctuations above and below the mean are never 
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large ; One may win one, two or three units and lose them in 
the next three coups. The players are never much ahead and 
would never get much behind except for the occurrence of zero. 
I believe this kind of play is technically called among gamblers 
‘Flat Stakes,” which is a very appropriate name, as the play is 
not only very flat but uninteresting in the extreme, and if the 
stakes are small it certainly is not exciting to any alarming 
extent. Old players have therefore invented numerous schemes 
for causing greater fluctuations which serve to prolong the time 
when chance fades away into dead certainty. Rapid and marked 
fluctuations also contribute much to the excitement and 
uncertainty of the game. These schemes are called “systems,” 
and their names and number are legion. They generally con- 
template a reduction of stakes in case of a win and an increase 
of stakes if one loses. Some are complicated in the extreme, 
but all are modified forms of an old and simple system known 
in France as the “ martingale” and in England by the eupho- 
nious appellation of ‘‘ double or quits.” The manner of playing 
the ‘“‘ martingale” is as follows. The player stakes the minimum 
—5 francs at roulette or 20 francs at trente-et-quarante—which 
for convenience we will call 1 unit, on an even chance. If he 
loses, he doubles and stakes 2 units; if he loses again, he 
stakes 4 units, the next time 8 units, the progression being 1, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024. It will be seen that 
the player increases his stakes just sufficiently to wipe out all 
previous losses and leave 1 unit to the good if he wins. If he 
increased his stakes to a less extent it would result in loss, even 
in case he should win. 

For greater simplicity in describing the mathematical part of 
this system we will for the moment disregard zero and the 
“refait.” In this case the player would have just an even 
chance of doubling his stake each time he placed it on an even 
chance, and the Bank would stand just 1 chance in 2 of cap- 
turing the stake. Each time the player staked he would stand 
I chance in 4 of arun of two against him, 1 chance in 16 of a 
run of four, 1 chance in 256 of arun of eight, and 1 in 1024 0fa 
run of ten, which would call for the maximum stake. Then if 
there should be one more run—making 11—he would lose all, 
at roulette. But there is only 1 chance in 2048 that an adverse 
run will come up 11 times in succession. It will therefore be 
seen that the chance of encountering an adverse run of 11 at 
any one particular coup is an extremely small one. However, 
if the player should persist in playing, by the time he had 
doubled the capital necessary to work the system he would have 
stood just 1 chance in 2 of losing it, exactly as he would have 
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done if he had staked it all at onetime. Under these conditions, 
with zero suppressed, the Bank and the players on even chances 
and on “ martingales ” would keep practically even in the long 
run ; neither would win and neither would lose. It is evident 
that the Bank could not exist under these conditions. If we 
play on the even chances with a uniform stake, or with the 
progression of the “ martingale ” at trente-et-quarante without 
the suppression of the “ refait,” we stand 494 chances in 
1000 of winning; the reverse chance also stands 494 
chances, and the “refait’” 12 chances. It will therefore 
be seen that if the percentage should be changed but slightly 
in favour of the player, the Bank’s profit would be com- 
pletely wiped out. As the only advantage possessed by 
the Bank is the “ refait” in trente-et-quarante and the zero in 
roulette, it will be evident that the system which is least affected 
by the occurence of the “ refait” or zero is the best one for the 
player. As the “refait” and zero call for a certain percentage of 
all the money staked each time it is staked, we should keep the 
average sum staked as small as possible and stake as few times 
as possible. That system is the best in which the sum of all 
the stakes multiplied by the number of coups is the least. As 
the average value of the stakes in the “martingale” is the 
smallest of all systems, and as the number of coups necessary 
to decide the issue is the smallest possible, it follows that the 
“ martingale,” considered from a purely mathematical stand- 
point, is the most favourable to the player. Not only this, 
but it is absolutely the best system admissible. On the basis of 
one per cent. which the Bank claims as its percentage at trente- 
et-quarante, it would only be necessary to move the percentage 
to the extent of one-half per cent. from the Bank in the direc- 
tion of the player to wipe out the Bank’s profit altogether, while 
a change of one per cent. would cause the players to beat the 
Bank with the same degree of certainty and to the same extent 
that the Bank beats the players at the present time. It is, 
therefore, evident, that if the old and much-abused “ martin- 
gale’”’ could be improved to the extent of one per cent., or 
if the clever inventor of systems could devise a system only 
one per cent. better, it would cause the Bank to close its 
doors. 

Baron Czyllak, in an open letter to me, published in L’ Echo 
dela Méditerranée, refers to the “ martingale” as follows: “ La 
martingale est bien la marche la plus désastreuse pour le joueur, 
puis-qu’il est amené, pour lutter contre la série a exposer au 
neuviéme coup un capital de 511 louis,” &c. This is only too 
true, but the world is full of just such cases, In order to have . 
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our spring lamb and green peas it is not only necessary to rob 
the pea-field, but also to kill the lamb, and this is disastrous 
not only to the peas, but also to the lamb. 

The Casino at Monte Carlo is a great and magnificent institu- 
tion. Much of the present prosperity of the Riviera depends 
upon its success. It brings tons of gold to this part of the 
world ; it is an institution that has many friends, and it is quite 
possible that Baron Czyllak may be among them, If he is, he 
is certainly in good company. This institution must live; it 
feeds off the players and, as in the case of the lamb, is 
disastrous to them. It lives on disasters ; without them it could 
not exist. The Baron’s case is like that of the young lady who 
admitted that she was very fond of roast lamb, but objected to 
‘killing the poor innocent little things.” 

There are many modifications of the “ martingale.” They all 
consist of some mode of diminishing the rapidity of the progres- 
sion, and so spin out the game and make it last longer, in order to 
give the player more play for his money. He generally gets the 
play but not the money. All of these modifications, however, only 
increase the number of coups and the average magnitude of the 
stakes, and consequently the bank’s percentage in a corre- 
sponding degree, for we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
bank’s percentage is always multiplied by the total number of 
coups. 

The average player naturally likes to play ; he goes to Monte 
Carlo for that purpose. Suppose he had ten thousand francs 
to play with ; his best chance, considered from a mathematical 
standpoint, would undoubtedly be to stake it all at one time on 
the trente-et-quarante table. In this case he would stand an 
almost even chance of doubling his stake. But all this could 
be done in one minute of time; it is therefore evident that if 
play is the principal factor that he seeks, he would not get 
much of this commodity. However, if he staked one louis, 
and played the “ martingale,” he might lose his capital in an 
hour, or a day, or he might go on for weeks. In any event, 
when he had doubled his stake he would have stood exactly 
the same chance of losing it that he would have done had he 
staked it all at one time on an even chance. It will therefore 
be seen that with the “martingale” one has just as much 
chance of winning and doubling his stake as he would have 
had if he had staked on an even chance. On the other hand, 
if our player, with ten thousand francs, had played as 99 per 
cent. of the thoughtless do play, with no system at all, and had 
staked numerous small sums all over the board, he would have 
lost all his capital to a certainty before he had reached 500 
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coups, and would have had just about as much play as the 
“ martingale ” would have afforded him up to that point where 
his capital was doubled. Ten thousand francs put into a 
“ martingale,” and played with twenty francs units, is worth 
9872 francs, and gives the player an even chance of enjoying 
the exquisite delight of being in 500 coups, and, even then, he 
has had almost an even chance of doubling his capital. 
Therefore the “ martingale,” although admittedly disastrous, is 
better than no system at all. 

Lord Rosslyn’s system is certainly very ingenious ; it is an 
uncanny system. One can sit down at a roulette table, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, stake and win on both black and red 
after several coups, and perhaps follow it up for 30 coups or 
more. However, the same thing can be done with the “ mar- 
tingale.” Lord Rosslyn’s system is most attractive at first 
sight, but is not so favourable, from a mathematical point of 
view, as the “ martingale.” 

In writing about his system Lord Rosslyn says: “ There is 
no doubt about it, that perseverance, strong nerve, and the 
constitution of a drayhorse are absolutely necessary to 
success,” 

I have often read the letters and sayings of Lord Rosslyn. 
He still believes in the infallibility of his system, and attributes 
its failure, when tried by his now famous syndicate, to a very 
Curious and at the same time very instructive cause. I think 
his words were about as follows: “The system worked all 
right, but the temptation was so great to bet on numbers that 
I lost the winnings of the system by staking on numbers. I 
lost because I did not stick strictly to the system.” Here, then, 
we have something which enables us to measure the extent and 
the grip of the gambling instinct. Evidently the passion was 
so strong and unconquerable that he gambled away the 
winnings of his syndicate as fast as they came in on the worst 
chances, because he was in such close proximity to the numbers 
that he could not resist the temptation. 

There is one system—if we may call it a system—that is 
played by about one-half of the male “punters” and by go 
per cent. of the female “ punters,” which I think we might call 
the automatic system, because it is self-regulating. It is 
generally played with three or four 5-franc pieces. The player 
takes a seat at the table, and we will say stakes one unit on red, 
One On zmpair, and one on mangue, and occasionally one on a 
transversale or a dozen. If there should be a gain at any one 
particular coup, the winnings are added to the stakes. If zero 
does not come up one keeps practically even. As the stakes get 
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worn out by the occurrence of zero, additional capital is 
supplied. One can play this game ad infinitum for about one 
sovereign an-hour. It is a “never-get-there” system, and is 
highly recommended by the writer as a perfectly safe system. 

It is the greatest mistake in the world to suppose that every 
one goes to Monte Carlo to make money at the tables; nothing 
could be wider of the truth. People go to Monte Carlo to play. 
That many absolutely disregard the chances of winning is 
witnessed by the fact that they play on numbers and groups, 
where the percentage against them is double what it is on the 
even chances. The Bank wants money, the players want play ; 
there is an interchange of commodities. We belong to an 
aggressive and combative race. We have descended from an- 
cestors who only a few hundred years ago were fierce and 
warlike barbarians. That we inherit many of the traits of these 
early ancestors is witnessed by the keen pleasure it gives us to 
catch fish and to chase and kill animals and birds. Many of 
us are quite willing to pay large sums for the sake of the grati- 
fication we experience in pursuing and killing something. And 
so it is at Monte Carlo. We find keen enjoyment in contending 
with somebody or something.’ We like to attack, we like to 
measure our strength and intelligence against that of some one 
else. And where can we find a better opportunity of gratifying 
our inherited instincts than in attacking and fighting the tiger 
at Monte Carlo? Fully three-quarters of the strikes that are 
so detrimental to British industry are brought about by the 
inherited instincts of the working man. He dislikes a steady, 
humdrum life ; he seeks change or adventure. He is combative; 
he wishes to contend with some one; anything that offers a 
chance of a change or an opportunity to gratify his instincts is 
immensely interesting to him. And so at Monte Carlo our 
rich and leisured classes find a change from their painfully 
respectable and monotonous lives in the novelty and excitement 
of gambling. It is an extremely expensive kind of enjoyment, 
but the pleasures are so exquisite that they do not mind the 
expense. Moreover, to the vain it gives an opportunity to 
display their wealth and their disregard of gold. 

The letter that I lately wrote to the New York [Herald (Paris 
edition) was written from notes taken when I was at Monte 
Carlo twelve years ago. I had not been in a gambling estab- 
lishment since that time. I have read many pamphlets onthe game 
at Monte Carlo, and so far have only found one that is free 
from error, and that was written by the Austrian mathematician, 
Herr Victor Silberer. In regard to systems he says: “ The 
only good system of Monte Carlo is to be the Bank. There is 
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not a detail of the play, whether the game be roulette or 
trente-et-quarante, which does not work out to the entire 
advantage of the Bank, and—naturally—to the detriment of 
the player.” 

A study of the extensive literature on the subject demon- 
strates the shallowness of the reasoning powers of the writers. 
Ninety per cent. of them know considerably less than nothing 
of the subject on which they write so learnedly ; they are quite 
as much at sea as the inventors of systems. One of the most 
extensively published fallacies is that there is sure to be an 
equilibrium restored at some future time—an evening-up of 
accounts. They imagine that if there has been an abnormal 
number of red, for example, coming up for the last hour, day, 
or week, that the time is not far distant when black will in its 
turn also come up more times than it should. So they stake 
on black. Many of the writers advise the players to wait until 
any of the even chances has come up seven or eight times in 
succession and then to stake on the reverse chance. More than 
half of the so-called systems are based on this mistaken idea, 
and | have no hesitation in saying that nine times out of ten 
the players rely implicitly on this supposed “law of equality,” 
or evening-up. It is quite true if the number of coups played 
were infinitely great that the relative difference would be infinitely 
small. If there were any truth in this supposed evening-up 
theory, how could the player know that the evening-up would 
take place on the same table? Why not on some other table 
at some other time? Then, again, when there is an abnormal 
run of any one chance, how is he to know that this run is not 
in itself an act of evening-up to balance a run that took place 
last year at Ostend, or perhaps in far-away China, twenty years 
ago? 

As an illustration of how firmly rooted is the evening-up 
fallacy in the minds of the unscientific, I quote what Lord 
Rosslyn has said in reply to the article which I wrote for the 
New York Herald: “To read such an article from so brilliant 
a man makes it hard to believe that Sir Hiram has really gone 
into the laws of equality which have governed Monte Carlo from 
time immemorial.” Another popular error is the belief that in 
working a system it is necessary to stake at every coup. As a 
matter of fact, it does not make the least difference how often 
one stakes or on what even chance one stakes ; each coup is a 
complete transaction in itself, and leaves no traces behind that 
can in the least degree influence the next coup or any succeed- 
ing coups. Professor Richard Proctor, the astronomer, in 
discussing the subject said : “If a penny is pitched into the air 
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twenty times and comes down twenty times ‘ head up’ it stands 
just an even chance of coming down ‘ head up’ on the twenty- 
first time.” 

Herr Victor Silberer in discussing this fallacy says : 


The probabilities are just one to one that red will come up again after a run 
of 21, or after a run of 50 for that matter. The red compartments in the 
roulette wheel are still as large and as numerous as the black ones, and the 


probabilities for the next coup are not affected in the slightest by what has gone 
before. 


Thus, after the longest series of red, the chance that it will come out once 
more is exactly what red’s chance was in the beginning—namely, an even 
chance, one to one. 


It is an absolute fact that there is no system that will beat 
the Bank in the long run; stiil we often meet the knock-down 
argument that there are players who do actually live off the 
Bank by playing a system. I will admit that it may be possible 
to live off the Bank, and I will show how this might be done. 

We must admit that first and last there have been an immense 
number of players who have gone to Monte Carlo to work 
systems, and hundreds still go every week. It will be remem- 
bered that M. Blanc always gave these gentlemen a most cordial 
invitation to test their systems at his tables. 

Suppose that 1024 players, each with a capital of 512 louis, 
accepted the invitation and visited his tables and played the 
“martingale.” Suppose they only seek to win one louis per 
day. According to the law of probabilities, there would be 
an even chance that two of them would lose their capital 
the first day. I give in the table below the state of affairs 
as the game progressed, showing the probable number of sur- 
vivors. 


Ist day . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1024 players 
2nd 4 ‘ F ; ‘ . - 1022 
Sisth . ‘ : ; ‘ - 512 
1024th : f ‘ . . . 256 
1536th ‘ : ‘ ‘ , - 128 
2048th , : ‘ : : - 64 
2560th ‘ : . . ‘ » 3 
3072nd é . ‘ ‘ : . 16 
3584th ‘ ; é ‘ . ; 8 
4096th ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4 
4608th _ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; e. 
5120th . ‘ ° ‘ : ° 1 player 


The above table is computed without the confusing factor of 
“refait” ; however, as the chances of “ refait” would only amount 
to 1.28 per cent. on the whole capital each 512 days—winning 
one louis a day—it would amount to 14 per cent. in 5120 
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coups, which would reduce the days to 4403, or say 12 years. 
Therefore, under these conditions there would be an even 
chance that one of the 1024 players would survive 12 years. 
We might go still further and say that there is 1 chance in 4 
that one of them may survive 24 years, 1 chance in 8 that one 
may survive 48 years, 1 chance in 16 of 96 years, and 1 chance 
in 32 of 192 years, which would be no more of a miracle than 
a run of 5 on red which occurs many times a day. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that the interest 
on the money won from the other 1023 players would be many 
times greater than the modest sum of one louis a day. More- 
over, it requires a capital of 512 louis to play this “ martin- 
gale.” 

I admit that there is another class of professional gamblers 
who live off the Bank with a very small capital, They do not 
however live altogether by staking their own money, but by 
dexterously moving the stakes of dona fide players on to another 
chance and covering it with their own 5-franc piece. 

To the many who are attempting to invent systems I would 
say that the most adverse run is just as likely to appear as any 
other, no matter how or where you stake. No amount of 
moving about on the board will increase your chances in the 
least. Mathematics does not admit of anything more favourable 
than the old “ martingale,” and thousands refer to that system 
as a “ delusion and a fraud.” 

I have never played at Monte Carlo, or anywhere else, but I 
have carefully watched and studied the game, and have seen 
many others part with their cash, That those who do play 
with their own money do not think that I exaggerate will be 
seen by the following. 

A correspondent in the Paris edition of the Mew York Herald 
writes : 


After fifteen years of experience at Monte Carlo, costing a sum which I 
should be ashamed to name; after a thorough systematic investigation of 
more than 400 different systems and progressions ; after having had a mathe- 
matician specially employed to test, for more than three years, every promising 
idea, I can say with certainty, it is absolutely impossible to win anything at 
Monte Carlo. Sir Hiram S. Maxim is wrong. He says the chances are 
10 to I against the player: I say they are 999 to 1 against the player. 


HIRAM S. MAXIM. 


THE CLERGY AND THE EDUCATION 
ACT 


FACT AND FICTION 


THE priest in Holy Orders has a Divine commission (1) to 
administer the Sacraments ; (2) to teach and preach the Gospel, 
to visit the sick, &c. The commission as to (1) is absolutely 
exclusive to himself. The commission as to (2) is not exclusive. 
The laity also have this responsibility thrown upon them. The 
comparative responsibility of the clergy and of the laity in 
respect of this duty is one of comparative opportunity. 

Great stress is laid in the baptismal service of the Church of 
England on the responsibility of the laity for the religious 
instruction of the young. The only persons who are specially 
enjoined to see to it are the godparents, and they, of course, 
must usually be laity. The duty, therefore, of the parish priest 
to give religious instruction to Church children is clear and 
unmistakable, but it is a duty which is shared by the laity. 
Nor does it follow from the existence of this obligation on the 
parish priest that he has necessarily the right to fulfil it in 
buildings provided by other people, unless invited by them to 
do so. There is no analogy between the position of the priest 
inside his Church and his position inside any other building, 
the parish school included. By the law of the Church and of the 
State, if a church is once consecrated, special and exclusive 
rights are secured in respect of that church to the parish priest. 
No such rights or privileges have ever been secured either by 
the law of the Church or of the State in respect of any other 
building, whether called a school or not. The rights of the 
parish priest within that building can be only such as the 
owners of that building choose to make them. 

It is said, or insinuated, that the parish priest has a sort of 
peculiar right, independent of any external circumstances, to 
use any building known as a Church school for the purposes 
of fulfilling his duty of teaching Church children, and that this 
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right is inherent in his position, and that to make his power of 
using such a school depend on the consent of the school 
managers is an insult to his position and a blow to his authority, 
that it may perforce compel him to neglect this sacred duty of 
teaching the young, and that he ought bitterly to resent the 
position in which he has been placed by the Education Act, 
1902. 

* This proposition is so amazing that it deserves examination. 
Roughly speaking, there were no parochial Church schools in 
the parishes of England and Wales till within the last 300 
years, and comparatively few till within the last 100 years. Is 
it contended that during all the previous centuries the clergy 
were scandalously neglecting their duty? If not, there can 
obviously be nothing so peculiarly essential for the perform- 
ance of his duty in the fabric of a Church school as to give any 
grounds for these highly coloured descriptions of the position 
of the clergyman towards his duty who has to depend on the 
consent of his fellow managers for the use of the Church school. 
On the other hand, if the possibility of exclusion is a breach in 
the inherent rights of the clergy, then the Church must have 
scandalously neglected her duty during all these centuries in 
not providing her clergy with this essential opportunity for 
’ fulfilling an elementary duty. Of course, as a matter of fact, 
the Church did not so neglect her duty, and the parish priests 
during those centuries when there were no Church schools 
taught the children in Church or elsewhere, just as they can do 
now, and therefore this suggestion of inherent rights is not 
founded on fact. 

The schools are in fact nothing but an additional, and very 
important, additional convenience for giving the necessary 
teaching ; and, therefore, since they came into existence, the 
clergy have naturally been very glad to avail themselves of 
them. But how did these schools come into existence? It 
is not an exaggeration to say that they have practically all 
been built by the laity. Very often indeed they have been so 
built under the stimulus of the teaching and exhortation of the 
clergy, and very often indeed it is the clergy who have 
collected the funds for the building from a great number of 
different laymen ; but the fact remains that they have been 
built by the laity. It was only what the laity ought to have 
done, and have not done sufficiently. But the laity having 
built the buildings, it was for the laity to decide what con- 
ditions they should attach totheir use. Very often they chose 
to create a trust, and by the trust to give the parish priest a 
special position, both in respect of the management of the 
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school and in respect of the religious instruction within it. 
From that time in that school the parish priest has had the 
full advantage, in respect of the religious instruction of the 
young, of the additional convenience afforded by the school 
fabric. But he has derived this advantage solely from the 
free gift of the laity, and not from any right inherent in his 
position as parish priest. In a great number of schools, 
however, the laity have never taken any such step. The 
parish priest has had and has, nevertheless, every opportunity 
he desires of utilising the school for the purposes of the 
religious instruction of the children ; but he has owed this 
convenience not to any right inherent in his position 
as parish priest, nor to the legal deed of any layman, but 
to the continuous consent of the school managers, themselves 
probably laymen. Opinions will always differ as to which of 
these positions is the best, the one by which the parish priest 
uses the school by virtue of a trust deed executed by laymen or 
by the consent of lay managers. But Parliament was obviously 
perfectly within its rights in preferring the principle of the 
latter plan, and in selecting it as one of the conditions on 
which it would grant a share of fresh aid to Church schools. 
It follows that there was no insult to the clergy involved in 
this preference, nor were they deprived of any rights inherent 
in their priestly office. What some of them have lost through 
the action of the laity has been the possession of special legal 
advantages which had been given by the laity ; and it is deplor- 
able that an attempt should be made to confuse this with what 
never was given by the laity, the exclusive Divine commission 
to the priesthood to administer the Sacraments, and the Divine 
commission, embracing all Christians alike, to teach and to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. 

All kinds of prophecies are made as to the working of the 
new Education Act in this connection. It is a safe prophecy 
to make, that in England things will go on exactiy as they have 
before, except in the one case in many thousands where the 
clergyman himself makes the position impossible. Just as the 
laity have established trust deeds providing that the parish priest 
should have the use of the schools for the religious instruc- 
tion of the young, and just as in the case of the schools where 
there is no trust deed the lay managers have of their own free 
will given the clergyman exactly the same facilities as he has 
enjoyed in the case of the trust-deed schools, so will the statu- 
tory managers, both foundation and nominated, welcome the 


parish priest in the school in their charge unless he makes 
himself impossible. 
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I do not suppose that it will be seriously contended that a 
parish priest who deliberately teaches something that is not the 
doctrine of the Church of England should, nevertheless, be 
allowed to use Church schools for teaching Church children. 
But it is said that the lay managers should not be the judges of 
this. In this respect the Act has made no change. Where 
there was no trust deed the lay managers were, before the 
passing of the Act, the judges of this, and since the passing of 
the Act they are neither more nor less so than they were before ; 
though since the passing of the Act just as before they are free 
to refer the matter to the Bishop before coming to a final 
decision. In the case of the trust-deed school, where the 
appeal to the Bishop existed before the passing of the Act, an 
appeal exists now, but with this remarkable difference that, 
whereas before the passing of the Act there was no method of 
making the clergyman conform to the decision of the Bishop in 
this matter except by a costly and cumbrous process of law, the 
managers henceforth have it in their power to make the Bishop’s 
decision promptly good. 

Those on the one hand who think that the clergy will, 
except in the most exceptional cases, give the managers cause 
to interfere in this matter, or who think that the managers will 
have any desire to interfere with the clergyman’s position in 
the school if they can possibly avoid it, do not know England 
or how these things work in England. Study the history of the 
Parish Councils Act. Designed with the object of divesting 
the squire and the parson of a portion of the power they were 
supposed to possess in every rural parish, the only obvious 
effect of the Act in very many parishes has been to strengthen 
their position and increase their influence, owing to the addi- 
tional services they have been able to perform for their neigh- 
bours, all classes of whom like andrespect them. There is no 
mystery in all this except for those who never orate or write 
about the real parishes of England, but about artificial 
creations of their own which solemnly pass as current coin 
among politicians. There is only one way in which a 
man can really learn to understand an English country parish. 
He must live in it for many years of his life. 

LAYMAN. 


POLITICAL PLEDGES 


To those who have had any experience in political affairs as 
members of the House of Commons, or as candidates for that 
position, the subject of Political Pledges must often have been 
a very difficult one. Whatever may have been the practice in 
olden days, in modern times the policy of attempting to obtain 
pledges on almost every conceivable subject has become 
established, and has been pressed in a remarkable manner. 

It is clear that all members by implication pledge themselves 
to attend to the important duties at the House of Commons 
for which they are elected. We all agree that the position of 
a member of the House of Commons is not only a very 
honourable one, but also a very responsible one. On his 
attendance and vote matters of the highest importance to his 
country depend, and the fact of his consenting to stand for the 
position implies a promise that, if elected, he will attend 
regularly and support by vote, if not by voice, the principles 
he has undertaken to advocate and maintain. It may indeed 
seem too obvious to refer to, or emphasise, and too self-evident 
to need argument to support, that this implied pledge of 
attendance comes before all demands on his time, even for 
the important calls of hunting, shooting, and other private 
engagements. He is indeed bound technically never to be 
away from the House of Commons, except after making arrange- 
ments for that purpose through the usual official channel for 
his absence. 

Granting that this elementary Political Pledge of attendance 
is binding, and to be religiously kept, the action of the member 
concerning what are more generally known as_ Political 
Pledges has to be considered. 

I have before me some of the questions put to me at the 
last election. They include demands for pledges to take 
certain lines of action concerning Local Option, Beersellers, 
Cycling, Teachers, Postmen, Poor Law Officers, Policemen 
Plumbers, Chemists, Meat Traders, Shipmasters, Cabdrivers, 
Shop Assistants, Rating oi Reservoirs, &c. &c. 
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It is obvious that every candidate must pledge himself to 
support a distinct line of policy. It is clear that whether he 
stands as a Tory or Conservative, or Liberal or Radical, or Home 
Ruler or what not, he seriously undertakes and pledges him- 
self to uphold, support and vote for the policy which those 
expressions imply or may be taken to imply. The only licence 
he can give himself is that which his conscience allows, though 
some will venture to insinuate that political consciences are 
proverbially wide and elastic. 

It is indeed at times said that promises and pledges, and 
especially political ones, are like pie-crust, made to be broken ; 
this may be unfortunately too true, as, for instance, when Free 
Education was adopted by the Conservative party. Many, if 
not most, of the members of that party had in their election 
addresses pledged themselves to oppose it, and to vote against 
it should it be proposed ; but the party changed front, and 
most members turned right about face with it. The pledges, 
however, of a party as a whole, as indicated by the general 
policy of its leaders, may by the rank and file be regarded as 
outside the orbit of ordinary politicians ; but pledges made by 
individual members are of a more concrete and definite nature, 
at least to themselves, and it is this last aspect of the question 
to which I wish especially to draw attention. 

Taking the individual who is asked to pledge himself to every 
conceivable subject under the sun, what is the probable effect 
of his compliance ? Let me take as an instance the Sugar 
Bounty question. The Conservative party as a whole has for 
long been pledged, as indeed both parties have, to do their 
utmost to remove the Bounty System, which as has been pointed 
out over and over again is so hard on those interested in 
the sugar trade, both at home and in our Colonies. This has 
been heard on most platforms as a pious opinion, and the 
consequent destruction of British trade by foreign bribes, and 
so forth, has been freely dwelt on. Candidates, however, on 
the Brussels Convention being considered, were approached by 
various trades using sugar, mineral water makers, jam makers, 
confectioners, &c., and urged to pledge themselves to let the 
Sugar Bounties remain, lest the price of sugar should be raised. 
Some members at least, if not a good many, gave this promise, 
and the result of this was seen by the reduced numbers in the 
division, when the ratification of the Treaty was practically 
brought forward. 

If pledges such as these were given freely, or if a Govern- 
ment’s normal majority was small, the very existence of that 
Government would be imperilled, and the result of a question 
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like the South African War might have been endangered, on 
the apprehensions of a trade, important no doubt, but insignifi- 
cant as compared with the country as a whole. This state of 
affairs may indeed be brought about suddenly and at the last 
moment before a crucial division is taken, for no one knows 
what pledges members have given but themselves, and it is 
possible that the very action of the Whips in sending for men 
to vote in support of the Government may result in similar 
consequences to those which followed when Balak sent for 
Balaam. 

The pledges given to increase the pay of certain classes of 
public servants, though not usually so general as such a subject 
as sugar, are yet apt to be serious from a Government point of 
view. Asa rule, these questions largely affect certain places, such 
as the dockyards, London, &c. We may remember that Lord 
Randolph Churchill was of opinion that this sort of pledge was 
so objectionable that he is said to have urged that all who re- 
ceive public payment should have no vote. It is possible that 
if such pledges are pressed much more, this will one day have 
to be seriously considered, both with the Imperial and the local 
public servant. 

The question then arises, what should be the action of can- 
didates with regard to pledges ?_ It is of course not easy to lay 
down a universal rule on this, as on many other subjects. It 
will hardly be thought that I am an out and out advocate for 
following the Party Whip blindly ; but it is clear that unless some 
change takes place, either with members giving pledges, or with 
the public in demanding them, the very existence of Govern- 
ments with small majorities becomes, to say the least, most 
precarious, or indeed practically impossible, 

The public, before asking for such pledges, would do well to 
consider their value. No doubt enthusiasts get to have an 
overwhelming idea of the importance of their own pet subjects. 
I remember one elector refusing to vote for me unless I declared 
my firm belief that Arthur Orton was Sir R. Tichborne. This 
man, whether a Conservative or Radical, or whatever he called 
himself, considered nothing of any moment except the claim of 
the individual he had taken up. Many others who demand 
pledges are equally unreasonable. What, however, is the 
advantage to these enthusiasts of these pledges? They may on 
some awkward occasions embarrass a Government, but they very 
rarely, if ever, benefit the faddist. The candidate, if he becomes 
a member of the House of Commons, sometimes forgets his 
promises, or tries to explain them away. If, on the other hand, 
he is troubled with a sensitive conscience, and keeps to his 
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pledge, he does so at the risk, especially with a small majority 
of endangering the Government he has given a pledge even 
more emphatically to support and maintain in existence. He is 
indeed on the horns of a dilemma. If he vote for the fad he 
has pledged himself to support, he keeps that pledge, no doubt ; 
but in so doing he breaks his other pledge of doing his utmost 
to maintain his Government. It may be said that one vote having 
such an effect as endangering, or even destroying a Govern- 
ment, is not often a fact. That is so, but it may also be fairly 
argued that every member is bound to give his vote in each 
case as if it were the casting vote on which the fate of the 
question involved depended. 

Many candidates give pledges with the idea it gets them 
votes. Is this a fact? No promise is ever made that votes 
will be given in exchange, and if a promise be made by impli- 
cation, by the society or body asking for the pledge, it is in no 
way binding on the consciences of the society or body in general. 
After a good deal of experience I have come to the conclusion 
that more votes are lost by hasty pledges than are ever gained. 

I remember a case at a meeting | was at when the old 
subject of anti-vaccination came up. The candidate was asked 
if he would pledge himself to vote for the repeal of compulsory 
vaccination. He was a believer in vaccination, but he had not 
the pluck to say so, and after much heckling pledged himself to 
vote for a Royal Commission of Inquiry. In talking afterwards 
with me he thought he had got out of the difficulty well. I 
ventured to tell him that had he boldly stated his belief in 
vaccination he would at least have satisfied those who agreed 
with him ; but that as it was he had disgusted them and had not 
satisfied the faddists, nor by the remotest chance secured their 
votes. I doubt very much if a man ever gains by reckless 
pledges. His own side do not ask him to pledge himself 
beyond his general policy ; and his opponents, after getting his 
promises for all sorts of things, almost invariably vote against 
him, as is natural they should. 

What then should be a candidate’s action as regards pledges 
at an election? In the first place every wise candidate should 
be very shy of pledging himself unreservedly to details, however 
innocent. If he does his action will be usually unfairly twisted 
against him. To give an example : the Housing of the People 
is a Subject everybody is interested in and anxious to promote. 
An amendment to the Address from the Throne was moved on 
this subject a year or so back, and candidates who pledged 
themselves to support the housing question whenever it came 
before the House were placed in much difficulty. If they 
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supported the Government in voting for what is essential to its 
existence, the reply to the Address from the Throne, they were 
accused of breaking their pledges ; and if they voted the other 
way, nominally for improved dwellings, but really against the 
Government and endangered its existence, their supporters 
rightly accused them of breaking faith with them. 

It is clear then that, apart from the great issues on which an 
election is fought, absolute pledges should not be given. They 
should always be subject and conditional to the main issue on 
which the member is elected. At times no doubt a member 
may and should vote against his party when the party departs 
from its own line of policy, or when some issue is at stake for 
which he is prepared to take the consequences ; but under Party 
Government it is impossible for every fad or every small interest 
or opinion to be made an open question. If it were, Party 
Government would come to an end, and the condition of the 
country would be much like France during its recent 
history. 

No doubt one danger of the modern system of representative 
government is that those returned to Parliament become the dele- 
gates of those who send them. To a certain extent this must be 
so, but a system of almost universal pledges—lI have before me no 
fewer than 127 that I was asked to give in 1g00—renders all 
free action impossible. It also renders the idea of Parliament, 
which is essentiaily a discussing assembly, an absurdity, and 
Party Government, to which we owe so much, an impossibility. 
It is true that in this matter the dividing line between a too 
servile following of party or a too free action of the individual 
is not always quite clearly indicated, and neither side must be 
pressed too far. It is also true that Whips are apt to look at 
the matter only from their own standpoint. At the same time 
it is also clear that candidates for and members of the House 
of Commons would do well in these days te be shy of reckless 
pledges which are apt to come home to roost at inconvenient 
times. They should make promises and pledges on details 
second to the general policy which it is their and their con- 
stituents’ desire they should uphold for the welfare of our 
Empire and its endless interests as one great whole. 


GEORGE C. T, BARTLEY. 


BATTLES IN FICTION 


Sonnez, trompettes et clairons, wrote the candid war-poet of a 
bygone age : 


Afin que bon butin gagnons, 

Et que puissons bon bruit acquerre, 

Entre nous, gentilz compagnons, 
Suyvons la guerre. 


We must assume that this appeal was originally addressed 
only to the hommes d’armes of whom the poet speaks, but in 
those days, as in our own, the invitation might appear almost 
equally significant to the man of letters. The minstrel, or 
ballad-singer, the novelist of the Middle Ages, sang only of war 
when he did not sing of love; and if the novelist of our own 
time would reap the spoil, e dom butin, and the bon bruit of 
literary renown, let him, in spirit, suyvre la guerre, and describe 
the result as convincingly as he may. 

His influence is, in a sense, wider than that of the historian ; 
his public is larger, more ignorant, and less critical. But, on 
the other hand, his task is harder, and his influence, though 
far-reaching, is more difficult to acquire. The historian has 
done his duty when he has collected his facts, and set them 
intelligibly in order ; the result may or may not be inspiring, 
but no conscientious student has the right to demand more. To 
the novelist the mere possession of undoubted historical know- 
ledge is of little or no avail; if it were otherwise the proper 
appreciation of his efforts would require a degree of information 
not usually found among the readers of novels. Those whose 
names are most prominently connected with warfare in fiction— 
such writers as Tolstoy, Zola, Erckmann-Chatrian—are pro- 
nounced by authorities to be above reproach as regards correct- 
ness of fact; the last named have even been quoted by 
historians as an example of accuracy ; but to the average novel 
reader who, in all justice, should here be allowed an opinion, 
this technical exactness seems a small thing indeed compared 
with the gifts of insight and imagination which make their 
work unforgettable. Tolstoy’s War and Peace, where the hero’s 
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mind and character, in battle or elsewhere, are revealed as 
perhaps no character has been revealed to us since Hamlet ; 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Conscrit de 1813, where the prosaic out- 
look of the principal figure is so marvellously turned to 
account by the authors’ imaginative power; Zola’s Débdcle, 
which changes the whole French army from a _ historian’s 
machine into a colossal living figure ; all these depend for their 
effect not upon any special acquaintance with military tactics, 
but upon the writer’s perceptive and imaginative faculties acting 
on those of the reader. Ce gui importe, for a writer of fiction 
at least, cest l’évocation des sentiments justes, and should he 
grow Careless in matters of historic fact, we may safely assume 
that there will be no lack of chroniclers ready to point out 
his error. 

Records of personal impressions—genuine, not fictitious— 
have never been more in favour than at the present day. Still, 
letters and diaries notwithstanding, it is, and must be, the 
privilege of the novelist to write in detail of actual mental 
sensations. We know that every individual who has taken part 
in any action must have had, throughout it, thoughts and feelings 
of his own, yet it is manifestly impossible that such personal 
emotions should ever be treated as a matter of history, even in 
these days of mental analysis. We must be content to know 
nothing concerning -them which can be proved, nothing that 
research can help us to discover. The most gifted and indus- 
trious historian can tell us little more of what Nelson or Jervis 
felt at the battle of St. Vincent than of what passed in the 
mind of the least conspicuous seaman who was present on 
the occasion. We should instinctively resent it if he were to 
make the attempt; for if the novelist who overwhelms us with 
his tactical knowledge is exceeding his proper sphere, how 
much greater is the offence of the historian who mingles infer- 
ences and surmises with what should be a plain statement of 
facts. Details of incident he may admit to any extent, but as 
for comment or conjecture, the description of any truly 
picturesque or dramatic occurrence is infinitely more impressive 
without them; and here we light upon one of the chief 
difficulties which must beset the author of a war novel. There 
can be no doubt that nothing is more stimulating to the 
imagination than the perfectly unadorned statement of facts 
which in themselves are striking and heroic ; such records as 
may be found in the logs of our men-of-war dealing with the 
great sea-fights of a hundred years ago; or again in that 
“monument to Britain’s greatness,” James’s Naval History. 
Unfortunately the style adopted, not of set purpose, but of 
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necessity, by the master of the ship, whose duty it was to keep 
the log, is most emphatically denied to the writer of fiction. 
“ At 2 A.M.”—-so runs the log-book of H.M.S. Majestic at the 
battle of the Nile—‘“ the ship on our starboard quarter left us 
dismasted.” The Majestic had lost her captain early in the 
engagement. “At 3 our main and mizen masts went by 
the board. Left off firing. Employed clearing away the 
wreck, At quarter past 4, having got clear of the wreck, 
began the action again.” Pages of rhetoric could not better 
give the idea of stubborn and glorious combativeness ; and on 
the evening of the same day we find: “ Mustered the ship’s 
company, and found the number killed in the action to be 50, 
and wounded 144... . At 4 committed the body of the 
deceased Captain Westcott to the deep, and fired 20 minute 
guns. Read to the ship’s company Admiral Nelson’s thanks 
for their gallant behaviour during the action.” Such a scene 
absolutely defies comment ; it is enhanced, if possible, by the 
unmoved manner in which the writer passes on, after the next 
full stop, to “ Employed knotting and splicing the fore rigging.” 
But who could fill a novel with items of this kind, by turns magni- 
ficent and trivial? The charm of the contrast lies in the fact 
that everything is set down in the exact order in which it was 
observed by an eye-witness, and one who could not by any 
possibility have been concerning himself as to the way in which 
his phrases would strike the unofficial mind, If the novelist 
would succeed in conveying an equally forcible idea of action 
he must preserve at least the appearance of simplicity, but he 
knows, and we know, that his simplicity is in reality the out- 
come of art. Indeed the modern fashion of apparent 
ingenuousness has been known to produce results no less truly, 
though more subtly, artificial than the most stilted effusions of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It needs but the 
suspicion of self-consciousness, and mere simplicity of language 
is of little avail. 

We cannot blame the military novelist if, unlike the masters 
of his Majesty’s ships, he has ample space for the development 
of affectations. But we can and must pity him for the colossal 
difficulty of his task. He must exert his own imagination to the 
utmost, and yet the barest hint, to the reader, of this same 
exertion, strikes a false note which nothing can remedy. There 
are other chroniclers, less laconic than those worthy seamen, 
who might serve him as truer models, for, not being under 
official supervision, they are at liberty to give some personal 
details which the log-book would sternly reject. These writers 
flourished before the age of “impressionism ” ; they wrote down 
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what they heard, and saw, or could discover, respecting various 
occasions, but they never indulged in speculations, nor did they 
ever deliberately invite their readers to “ picture the scene.” 
When Clarendon wrote of Chalgrove Field he probably was not 
conscious of any definite wish to present the field of battle to our 
mind’s eye ; he intended nothing more than that we should know 
as clearly as, possible how and why certain events took place. 
Therefore he simply states that Prince Rupert waited for the 
enemy ‘‘in a fair Plain or Field” near a bridge, bordered by 
lanes and the river, and that “ his Horse were all tired and the 
sun grown very hot, it being about eight of the clock in the 
morning in June.” Most of us know what the country can look 
like at eight o’clock on a summer morning, and the whole scene 
is at once irresistibly suggested. The novelist who wishes to 
produce the same impression cannot do so without considerable 
practice in the art of deception ; but if once he can establish 
the illusion that he treats of an occurrence because it took 
place, and not because he thinks it will impress the reader, his 
success is assured, and a few details more or less will not signify. 

Again, there is the passage from Heath’s Chronicle, which tells 
of the Royalists’ last stand after the battle of Preston ; how 


at a place called Redbank the Scots made a stand with a body of pikes, and 
lined the hedges with muskets ; who so rudely entertained the pursuing enemy 
that they were compelled to stop until the coming up of Col. Pride’s regiment 
of foot, who, after a sharp dispute, put those same brave fellows to the run. 
They were commanded by a little spark in a blue bonnet, who performed the 
part of an excellent commander, and was killed on the spot. 


Whether art or the want of it enabled the writer to make this 
powerful appeal to our feelings, and to convey in one sentence 
a complete idea of the leader’s appearance and character and of 
his heroic death, we shall never know; in either case he has 
achieved that which many novelists might envy ; he has told us 
just enough of his principal character to make us genuinely 
anxious to know more. The historian cannot, if he has a con- 
science, tell us more than he knows himself; he has only to set 
down a vivid impression, like the one recorded above, and his 
point is gained. But it must require considerable strength of 
mind in a writer of fiction first to conjure up, by a few 
phrases, a figure who will be distinctly present to the reader’s 
mind and then to dismiss his creation entirely from the scene. 
In those immortal works of Erckmann-Chatrian, Waterloo 
and Le Conscrit de 1813, there are many soldiers who come 
and go on the battlefields» and who seem absolutely to live 
before us. They live, not by reason of what they say, for 
many of them are scarcely mentioned a second time, but by the 
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extraordinarily life-like presentment of character, as reflected in 
the outward man—Marshal Ney reviewing the troops at 
Aschaffenbourg, in the rain, “son grand chapeau trempé de 
pluie, son habit bleu couvert de broderies et de décorations, 
et ses grandes bottes. C’était un bel homme, d’un blond 
roux, le nez relevé, les yeux vifs, l’air terriblement solide” ; or, 
as a fancy portrait, Ze sergent Rabot, at Ligny ; “un petit 
vieux, sec, mal bati, mais dur comme du fer ; il clignait de 1’ceil, 
et devait avoir été roux dans sa jeunesse. Rien qu’en parlant 
de lui, je l’entends dire tranquillement : ‘La bataille est gagnée ! 
Par file a droite, en avant, marche !’”’ 

This conscrit of 1813, who re-appears among “ /es anciens” 
at Waterloo, and who serves as a mouthpiece for the 
authors throughout both volumes, is above all things a man of 
peace; an Alsatian by birth, whose ideals are not so much 
French as German. He is essentially honest, industrious, and 
prosaic, with a reserve of rather stolid sentiment for the inevit- 
able village girl to whom he is betrothed. The idea of military 
glory scarcely enters his head ; a picturesque or heroic _atti- 
tude he indignantly repels. ‘‘ Plusieurs racontent,” he says, of 
Waterloo, “ que nous étions tous réjouis, et que nous chantions, 
mais c’est faux! Quand on a marché toute la nuit sans 
recevoir de ration, quand on a couché dans |’eau, avec défense 
d’allumer des feux, et qu’on va recevoir de la mitraille, cela vous 
ote l’envie de chanter.” Yet through this unpromising medium 
we are given a series of battle-pictures as convincing as any 
that have ever been penned; a work of the truest imaginative 
quality, where the requisite simplicity is maintained by the con- 
summate skill of the authors in focusing the whole scene from 
what appears tobe a highly unimaginative point of view ; in 
other words the point of view of Joseph, the comscrit. Their 
soldier of the 6° de Ligne is a plain man, and tells, in plain 
words, exactly what he heard and saw at Lutzen, at Leipzig, and 
at Waterloo. Thatis the effect produced ; but the authors take 
care that we, too, shall hear and see it. The contrast between 
the artlessness of the narrative, on the one hand ; the homely 
philosophy of the speaker, who stood where he was told, and 
let off his musket at the word of command, but to whom war 
was simply the occasion “ de se faire casser les os pour des choses 
qui ne nous regardaient pas”; and on the other hand the 
gigantic struggle which he depicts and in which he played 
such an unwilling part, is as direct and effective as that between 
the alternating items in the log-book. 

The absolute success of Le Conscrit as a narrative in the 
first person is, perhaps, as exceptional as it is striking. No 
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doubt that particular work could not make anything like the 
same impression on the reader in any other form; but the pre- 
cedent is a dangerous one. The initial difficulty of introducing 
any battle into a work of fiction, so as to give a definite and 
intelligible idea of it to the civilian reader, is quite considerable 
enough, without the author’s laying himself under the obligation 
to write “in falsetto”; and it is a recognised fact that the hero 
who tells his own story is seldom attractive, and not infrequently 
dull, Moreover, the device, in most cases, is quite unnecessary. 
Zola’s picture of the French before Sedan would gain nothing 
by being put into the mouth of any one of the characters. The 
author of The Red Badge of Courage keeps matters in his own 
hands, though we feel he is ready to sacrifice everything to 
vividness, and though we may question whether it would not 
have been better to let the hero speak for himself, than to refer 
to him consistently as “the Youth.” Tolstoy, though he never 
relinquishes the use of the third person, is none the less con- 
vincing when he givesus Austerlitz and Borodino through another 
man’s eyes. His Russian nobleman, Prince André, might serve 
as a specimen of the type which is the exact opposite of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Alsatian dourgeois. Both are drawn 
with the same appearance of unfailing truth. It need 
scarcely be said that André is incomparably the most inter- 
esting and attractive of the two; but speaking, as we 
are here constrained to do, of the battle-scenes alone, the 
advantage does not seem to be as entirely with Tolstoy as 
might be supposed. His descriptions may give evidence of 
more profound intuition, but they are surely not more full of 
vigour and movement. Every tactical detail is supplied with an 
elaboration which goes near to defeating its own end, by hope- 
lessly confusing the uninitiated reader, who, if necessary, could 
procure exactly the same information from any reliable book of 
reference on the Russian campaign ; and all the while the cause 
and result of the battle interest us so far less than the personal 
impressions of André and his friend Pierre ; those impressions 
which no historian, and scarcely any novelist, could give us 
with the same unmatched assurance. Whether Prince André’s 
reflections before Austerlitz, or when he lay among the wounded, 
on the heights of Pratzen, or when, seven years later, he went 
to his death at Borodino, are as true to life as they seem, who 
shall decide? We can only say that this particular writer was 
at least as likely to know how a man feels on going into action 
as to be able to be describe accurately a girl’s sensations at her 
first ball, and many can testify that in the latter case he 
is absolutely successful. His insight is so nearly superhuman 
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that it never fails to inspire confidence, even in matters 
of which neither the author nor the reader can speak from 
experience. More important than all, we feel that what 
we are told of the thoughts and emotions of these men, of 
Pierre, André, or Nicolas Rostov, is indeed the natural 
outcome of their several characters ; no one of them is felt to 
be the medium of the novelist’s opinions alone; each of the 
three is placed before us with the exactness of photography, 
and the inspiration of the best portrait-painting. We are told 
of André’s ever-recurring thought, the night before Austerlitz ; 
‘if I do wish to win glory, to be famous, to he loved by men: 
surely I am not to blame if I ask nothing but that! I will 
speak of it to no one, but I cannot help feeling it” ;—-ashamed as 
he is to confess it, even to himself, he imagines that he would 
sacrifice every tie— for one moment of glory, of triumph ; to 
gain the love of men whom I do not know, and never shall 
know.” This state of mind may or may not be creditable, but 
we feel as we read that it is absolutely characteristic of the man, 
at that stage of his development ; just as much so as the prac- 
tical and touching prayer of the Conscrzt, before Lutzen, is 
natural to that unpretending warrior. “Je priai Dieu de 
préserver mes jours et de me conserver les mains, qui sont 
nécessaires a tous les pauvres pour gagner leur vie.” 

The scope of Tolstoy’s work is so large, and includes so 
many episodes which, as the title suggests, do not touch upon 
war at all, that his account of the actual warfare must suffer in 
one respect. The scenes of home-life are, of course, quite 
beyond praise in themselves ; but when our attention is con- 
stantly being turned aside to follow them, we cannot feel, as 
we are made to do in some great war-novels, that the army 
itself takes its place among the principal characters of the book. 
There is much to be said in favour of the method which con- 
veys this impression ; the unavoidable background of history 
appears less incongruous; we are spared the shock experienced in 
teading War and Peace, when we leave one of the most fascinating 
heroines ever created, to find ourselves confronted by a plan of 
Borodino ; and the scene of battle falls into its proper place, 
without having the air of being forcibly introduced to give the 
hero an opportunity of distinguishing himself, or, worse still, in 
order that the author may display his powers of description, 
Tolstoy can scarcely be accused of such an offence ; but Victor 
Hugo, in Les Miserables, comes perilously near it. Zola gives 
the French army of 1870 a very definite character, and by 
means of this personification the interest of Za Débdcle is sus- 
tained. Erckmann-Chatrian did the same for the army of 
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1814, and in their work, as in Zola’s, we follow the disastrous 
campaign, step by step; our sympathy is never allowed to 
be diverted, even for a moment to any other object. Tolstoy’s 
creative power enables him to take liberties which would be 
fatal to a less gifted writer. We may admit that the “war” 
section of his great work would at times be tedious if we 
were not already interested, for private reasons, in the prin- 
cipal figures ; but, on the other hand, it is almost impossible 
to imagine circumstances in which these figures could fail 
to arouse interest. And the fact remains that it is they, 
and not the battles, who rivet our attention; they would 
be almost equally engrossing if there were no question of 
fighting at all. Authors who can make an event of such 
overwhelming importance as a battle appear genuinely sub- 
ordinate to the interests of their own creations, are rare indeed ; 
therefore, if the right proportions are to be observed, it is neces- 
sary, in most cases, that we should be forced into a real and 
individual sympathy with the army as a whole, and the battle 
then becomes as personal a matter as a duel between two 
private gentlemen. Zola’s characters, taken singly, are, for the 
most part without charm, without intellectual attraction ; their 
voices are as one voice of a starved and suffering army ; their 
cry is painfully intense, yet we remember them scarcely as men, 
but rather as phantoms who might haunt a_ battlefield. 
Because they fought we can read of them; if they had xot 
fought, if they had been merely Jean and Maurice, Lapoulle 
and Chouteau, living more or less peacefully in their native 
haunts, what should we have cared to know of any of them ? 
We accept Austerlitz and Borodino for the sake of André and 
Pierre, but we accept Lapoulle, Chouteau, and their like, for 
the sake of Sedan and the burning of Paris. 

Anything more depressing than the Franco-Prussian cam- 
paign, as represented in La Débdcle, it is impossible to imagine. 
Not to Frenchmen only, but to impartial readers, to the Prus- 
sians themselves, it must seem a discouraging record of all 
that is most gloomy and hideous in war. And if, by means 
of sheer descriptive power, the army of 1870 can be made 
to compel our interest through page after page of defeat 
and misery, how much more stimulating a character is the 
army of 1814 in the supreme, unavailing struggle of the 
Campagne de France. La Deébdacle, Le Conscrit, Waterloo—we 
might add Le Deésastre of Paul and Victor Margueritte—each 
is the history of a failure, yet of all these the first alone is 
truly dispiriting ; needlessly dispiriting, we cannot but feel, 
for surely even defeat in battle may be treated with a certain 
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dignity which will not make the description less life-like. Yet 
no one knows better than the author of Za Débdcle how to use 
the right detail and simplicity in telling of a heroic action. 
What could be more tragic, and at the same time less 
depressing than his L’Attague du Moulin? From first to last 
it is one of the most ideal fights in fiction; the whole story 
has the completeness of a poem, where not a word fails in its 
effect of sound or sense. And we may trace the same hand, the 
same power of forcing the reality of warfare upon us by bringing 
it into contact with an absolutely peaceful daily life, when the 
soldier in La Débacle looks down from the plateau where he is 
stationed during the fight, and sees in the valley “ un paysan 
qui labourait sans hate, poussant sa charrue attelée d’un grand 
cheval blanc. Pourquoi perdre un jour? Ce n’était pas parce 
qu’on se battait, que le blé cesserait de croitre et le monde de 
vivre.” 

Within the limits of a short story, such as L’Attague du 
Moulin, a certain amount of restraint is compulsory. In the 
six hundred pages of La Débdcle there is no restraint, and the 
author who dispenses with it assumes such a total lack of imagi- 
nation, on the reader’s part, as to be almost insulting. The 
more serious advantages and disadvantages of realism cannot be 
here discussed ; but, from an entirely superficial point of view, 
the deliberate piling up of horrors, even though we may be well 
aware that such things are inseparable from a field of battle, 
ends by defeating its own object. It may provoke disgust, and 
possibly some writers would prefer to cause disgust than to 
rouse no emotion at all. But the fascination which a certain 
tangible and yet partly imaginative horror can be made to 
exercise is hopelessly lost. When we come to the inevitable 
description of an improvised hospital for the wounded, we find 
in La Deébacle an insistence on surgical particulars which in 
time ceases to produce any effect ; the whole passage may be 
a masterpiece of accurate observation, and still the inspired 
touch is absent, which can distinguish that which is impressive 
from that which is only disagreeable. An example of 
this indispensable gift is to be found in a like scene in Le 
Conscrit, dealing with the treatment of the wounded after 
Lutzen. “A cing ou six paillasses de la mienne”— it is, of 
course, the hero who speaks—“ était assis un vieux caporal, la 
jambe emmaillottée” ; this veteran, turning to his neighbour, 
*qu’on venait d’amputer,” says, “‘Conscrit, regarde un peu 
dans ce tas; je parie que tu ne reconnais pas ton bras,’ 
L’autre tout pale, mais qui pourtant avait montré le plus grand 
courage, regarda, et presque aussitot il perdit connaissance. 
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Alors le caporal se mit 4 rire, et dit: ‘Il a fini par le recon- 
naitre! C’est celui d’en bas! Ca produit toujours le méme 
effet.’ Il s’admirait lui-méme d’avoir découvert cela, mais 
personne ne riait avec lui.” Nothing could be simpler than 
the telling, and no amount of gloating over chair sanglante 
et massacrée could be more effective. Here we have the 
intellectual perception of horror, which separates men from 
beasts, whereas the scene in La Débdcle might be treating of 
the slaughter of cattle. Not only is the want of reserve 
undignified, but it leaves no scope for the necessary appeal 
to the imagination ; and in no class of fiction, more than in 
the war novel, do we need the imaginative quality which can 
make that which is withheld seem as forcible as that which 
is told. 

In respect of battles, our English novelists are no doubt at a 
disadvantage, compared with those of some other nations. They 
cannot know, as every Frenchman or woman must, who, thirty 
years ago, was of an age to see and hear, what it is to have war 
carried into the heart of their own country. In Russia, or in 
the United States, the traditions of battle are more remote, but 
they are still within the easy recollection of living men. In 
lands where the surrounding influence of war has scarcely 
died away, the author has little difficulty in creating the right 
atmosphere for a military novel; it is already half-existent in 
the public mind. Our sympathies may have been quickened in 
the last three years, but compared to those nations who have 
actually suffered invasion, we are as an unprepared soil. We 
must go back more than a century before we can recall a battle 
fought on British ground, and, up to the present day, the ten- 
dency of our battles in fiction is correspondingly old-fashioned. 
In almost every case, not excepting Conan Doyle’s spirited 
accounts of Sedgemoor and Waterloo, the direct influence 
of Scott may still be easily traced; an influence admirable 
on many points, picturesque, agreeably elevating, with the true 
dignity of spirit which does not come only from using the 
language of bygone years ; but hampered by tradition, and 
in fact closely related to the battles of the stage. 

When Scott, in Old Mortality, sets out to describe the battle of 
Drumclog, his eye for dramatic effect is unfailing ; but the 
whole action is represented from the point of view of the stage 
manager, and with precisely the same limitations as would 
affect the writer of a “cloak and sword” drama. We are 
told nothing of the personal impressions of any single cha- 
racter who was present. We are not even told what the 
weather was, although to any reader attempting to form a real 
VOL. XLI 8 
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idea of the scene, this point is most essential ; no one will ever 
forget the rain of Waterloo, and the soaked troops in the 
long wet corn; or the magnificent summer’s day of L’Attaque 
du Moulin. The conversation, too, of Claverhouse and his 
officers, we feel to be so excellent in its way, and yet so 
absolutely in accordance with stage principles. ‘‘ Pshaw !’ 
said the young cornet, ‘ what signifies strong ground when it 
is held only by a crew of canting, psalm-singing old women ?’ 
‘A man may fight never the worse,’ retorted Major Allan, 
‘for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. These fellows 
will prove as stubborn as steel ; I know them of old. ‘Their 
nasal psalmody,’ said the cornet, ‘reminds our major of the 
race of Dunbar.’ ‘Had you been at that race, young man,’ 
retorted Allan, ‘you would have wanted nothing to remind 
you of it for the longest day you have to live.’” Or, there is 
the famous encounter, on the same field of battle, between 
Francis Stewart, called Bothwell, and John Balfour of Burley, 
when the former swears an oath “ too tremendous to be written 
down,” and they engage with “‘ A bed of heather or a thousand 
merks !’ said Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full force. 
‘The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!’ answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow.” How well it would 
sound across the footlights, and how fortunate we might think 
ourselves if the modern writer of historic dramas could produce 
anything as good. The author himself would scarcely have 
thought it other than a compliment that his work should 
instantly suggest the stage ; the conventions of novel-writing 
had at that time scarcely freed themselves from those of the 
theatre, and what was suited to one was considered appro- 
priate to the other. Scott was not to blame if, with all his 
greatness, he failed to realise that a battle is among the subjects 
which it is impossible to treat adequately, either on the stage 
itself or while maintaining stage traditions in literature. Had 
he lived to profit by the later development of his art, instead 
of struggling as its pioneer, his battle pieces might have been 
the pride of the whole English-speaking race ; but no man can 
dispose of convention at a single blow, and so we must be 
content with ¢ableaux vivanis ; the best of their kind, it is true, 
but still cableaux vivants. 

Of one thing we may be fairly certain; no man would have 
appreciated, more than the author of O/d@ Mortality, the truest 
masterpieces of the later school. Among English novelists, his 
own descendants, he would especially have rejoiced in Conan 
Doyle’s charge of the dragoons at Sedgemoor, and the last 
stand of Monmouth’s men; the indescribable “sound and 
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fury’’ of the horsemen’s approach, and the waiting squares of 
the rebel force, till ‘a great shout went up from either side as 
the living wave broke over us.” It may be objected, and with 
some truth, that the language is a trifle too classical for one of 
Monmouth’s peasant army ; but a good deal may be forgiven 
to an authcr who can bring home to the inexperienced some 
notion of the actual, deafening noise, which must be one of the 
principal features of such a scene. We are almost ashamed to fall 
back again upon a quotation from Waterloo; but to illustrate the 
importance of this point we may remember that, at the supreme 
moment of the day, it is the appalling effect of sound, rather 
than any other influence of battle, which rouses the hero into 
almost the only flight of patriotism in which he indulges 
throughout two whole volumes, 


Ce que je n’oublierai jamais, quand je devrais vivre mille ans, ce sont ces cris 
immenses, infinis, qui remplissaient la vallée a plus d’une lieue, et tout au loin 
la grenadiére qui battait comme le tocsin au milieu d’une incendie: mais c’était 
bien plus terrible encore, c’était le dernier appel de la France, de ce peuple 
courageux et fier, c’était la voix de la patrie qui disait “A moi, mes enfants ! 
je meurs!” Non, je ne puis vous peindre cela! 


Yet there are battles in fiction where one might suppose 
nothing was to be heard but the voices of the two or three 
principal characters. 

To return, in conclusion, to our English writers, the name of 
Waterloo suggests a scene which, though it cannot be said to 
deal directly with an actual field of battle, must be remembered 
in every discussion of warfare in fiction : the Waterloo of Vanity 
“air. Like the persons of the story, we see nothing, we hear 
aothing, except “a dull, distant sound coming over the sun- 
lighted roofs,” yet all the while, through the details of ordinary 
life, which are even insisted on ; while Mrs. Rawdon Crawley is 
selling her horses, and securing herself a seat in the Sedleys’ 
carriage, we are as conscious of the vast and wonderful event 
which is taking place a few miles away as if the scene were 
laid on the battlefield itself. It is as though the overwhelming 
greatness of Waterloo filled the air, simply by virtue of its 
own supreme importance, without any effort on the novelist’s 
part; it is a triumph of the power of suggestion. What the 
precise facts of history were concerning the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball, the exact date of that entertainment, and the 
moment when the news of the enemy’s advance first reached 
Brussels, are matters which can be proved only by external 
evidence ; but no one who has read Vanity Fair will ever 
doubt again how the English inhabitants of the city looked and 
felt during the days which followed ; no evidence is needed 
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there but that of our own human nature, which tells us that 
this is, beyond question, the way in which certain men and 
women would have acted under the circumstances ; and if a 
writer has once succeeded in basing his appeal to our imagina- 
tion upon that experience of human nature which we all possess, 
it is incredible how convincing he can be. We should only be 
thankful that it did not, apparently, occur to Thackeray, or 
Tolstoy, or to Erckmann-Chatrian, to indulge in the perversion 
of history ; for, if they had done so, however wild their flight 
of fancy, we should have had no choice but to believe them. 


EVELINE C. GODLEY. 


THE LAMENT OF AN OXFORD TORY 


IT would perhaps be a difficult task to persuade the intelligent 
foreigner, or for that matter the average Englishman, that 
there is any other side to Oxford life save that in which at all 
times and in all places the “ muddied oaf” and the “ flannelled 
fool,” to use Mr. Kipling’s unfortunate epithets, make themselves 
so pre-eminently conspicuous. For good or for ill, we belong 
to an age and to a country in which the dominant tastes are 
essentially and in many cases solely athletic. For the majority 
there is no time, in this brief and overcrowded existence, to 
devote any attention to subjects which, bold as the assertion 
may sound, are possibly of a nature more essential to the well- 
being of the State and to the intelligence of the individual. It 
is a melancholy reflection, but, like so many of its kind, none 
the less true for being so. We cannot, then, be surprised that 
when throughout the United Kingdom we find this athletic 
influence bearing such sway over the minds of men, when 
every subject of discussion must be subservient to this national 
humour, Oxford should hold up her mirror to reflect the all- 
pervading taste. It is therefore excusable that recently in the 
Oxford Union Society an animated discussion took place on 
the motion “ That politics is a bore.” Be it said to the eternal 
honour of the Society that this conclusion was not arrived at. 
Oxford still keeps up her time-honoured reputation of being 
the great school of English thought. She still maintains the 
tradition of discussion and criticism. She still holds her own 
as the school of mind-training which in the past has influenced 
the ideas of great reformers in every branch of English life. 
Many within her walls find time to discuss the burning ques- 
tions of the hour, and there are yet some, although they may 
be in a minority, who come to Oxford with the idea of improving 
mind as well as body. In fact, there are few communities in 
England where all questions are so freely discussed, or their 
treatment so freely criticised and so freely condemned. But if it 
appears a remarkable circumstance that there is still enthusiasm 
for political controversy in Oxford, the direction in which that 
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enthusiasm tends is still more remarkable. There may have 
been no material change during the past ten years in this 
respect, but nowadays you would sooner look to find an ovzs poli 
in the shop of an Islington butcher than to find a true Tory in 
the University of Oxford. The temperament of Oxford, if any- 
thing definite, is now Radical. Oxford Radicalism is of a 
virulent kind, and, to judge by results, it is contagious. There 
are many whose views cannot attain such extremes, but 
those who are not altogether infected by the disease are 
Liberals of an energetic and progressive turn of mind. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is by no means abstruse. We 
have not to look far for an accountable solution, yet we have 
to look away from our University community ; we have to look 
into the outside world, to watch the movements of the great 
contending political forces that are now making or marring 
the course of events which will affect the whole future history 
of our great Empire. We see, then, a strong Government in 
power, which has managed our affairs for a longer space of 
time than any Ministry during the previous seventy years, 
possessing for seven or eight years in a varying degree the 
confidence of the nation. This Government has been lulled into 
a sense of false security by a large and trustful majority, a 
majority which nurses it yet but which, unless recent prog- 
nostications prove utterly false, will drop it at the first approach 
of a competent Opposition—such an Opposition as the one 
which at this very moment is spreading new-fangled doctrines 
from one end of the kingdom to the other—an Opposition 
which has not forgotten, to the degree that the Govern- 
ment seems to have forgotten, that in Oxford it will finda 
fertile soil on which to sow the seeds of its policy, where it 
will look to reap a heavy harvest of sound material to overthrow 
Tory principles. 

In Oxford the Opposition leaders are indeed working with a 
will. The walls of the University common rooms and public 
meeting places are continually echoing to the forcible and 
vociferous denunciations of Mr. Lloyd-George, the graceful 
epigram and seductive persuasion of Lord Rosebery, the over- 
powering eloquence of Mr. John Morley, and the volubility of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. At one time some of our 
colleges even fostered the opinions of the so-called Pro-Boers 
until the ubiquitous generals asked these individuals for some- 
thing more substantial than their sympathy. Certain of our 
College Fellows rushed into print in a manner which startled 
the stagnant feelings of their more reserved and more pedantic 
brethren. One of the first indignation meetings against the 
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Government Education Bill took place in Oxford, and there 
are perhaps few places in England where this measure has 
met with so much hysterical animosity. The “Imperial idea,” 
so far from being a term to conjure with, is in Oxford dismissed 
with the sneer of contempt. Even the question of Home Rule 
is countenanced as a question thoroughly worthy of considera- 
tion, if not of approval. In fact, when it is said that all sections 
of the Opposition find their admirers and followers in the Uni- 
versity, even the Irish Nationalist party must not be excluded 
from the category. From various evidences it would appear 
that the champions of Irish liberty evoke considerable sympathy 
in this quarter, but, strange as such a circumstance may seem, 
the reason of it doubtless is that many sons of the Sister Isle 
come to complete their education at a university where the 
political climate is more agreeable to them than the atmosphere 
which pervades that great Tory stronghold, Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is, indeed, a paradox, a strange ordering of Provi- 
dence, that in the very heart of the country which daily cries 
for separation, for self-government, in the very capital itself, 
there exists a University which strenuously upholds the policy 
of Union and vigorously excludes every other influence from 
its doors, and that in England, where the majority scorn 
the very thought of repeal, the youth of Ireland can find an 
entourage thoroughly in accord with their doctrine of Home 
Rule. Few who witnessed the scene will ever forget the wild 
enthusiasm which greeted Mr, Chamberlain while he stood in 
Trinity College yard addressing a vast and sympathetic Irish 
audience three days after the Battle of Colenso. There was 
not a dissentient voice in that huge concourse, there was not a 
single note of discord throughout the whole proceedings, and 
yet we tremble to think of what might have happened if in the 
darkest days of the war Mr. Chamberlain had ventured to 
address a meeting of Oxford undergraduates. Here he would 
not have met with the enthusiastic reception he encountered 
in poor hostile Dublin. Here there would have been many 
dissentient voices upraised. If thousands flocked to listen 
to his words in Oxford, it would not have been as in 
Dublin, to express confidence and trust in his South African 
policy ; it would have been rather with the purpose of accord- 
ing him a hostile demonstration such as he certainly would 
never have encountered anywhere else in the United Kingdom. 
During the worst period of the war Mr. Chamberlain was 
spoken of in terms of the bitterest hate throughout the Uni- 
versity ; the foulest calumnies were connected with his name, 
Contemptible as these libels must have appeared, even to his 
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enemies, at least to those who reasoned logically and who were 
possessed of some small grain of common sense, yet they were 
believed in implicitly by a large circle of undergraduates who 
were only too ready to attach importance to the vaguest 
rumours, the most audacious lies related in connection with 
the name of the Colonial Secretary. 

All this animosity against the present Government has been 
so systematically fomented that at the present time the general 
feeling that filters through the University from day to day is 
that the sooner the Ministry meets with defeat the better for the 
country at large. Such sentiments meet with no check in 
Oxford because there the Tories meet with no encouragement. 
There is not a single Conservative Club in Oxford which is 
supported either by great numbers or by any enthusiasm. The 
Union Society, the world-famous debating club that has 
witnesssed the maiden efforts of our greatest statesmen, is 
naturally imbued with the modern spirit which has lately sprung 
into existence. This Society recently witnessed a debate upon 
a motion which savoured rather of Hyde Park Socialism than 
of the deliberations of a respectable University assembly. 
The disgraceful wording of the motion was “That circum- | 
stances in connection with this Coronation favour a Republic.” 
A loyal undergraduate on reading the notice of debate hastened 
back from some neighbouring locality where he had been 
serving his country to the best of his ability on Volunteer 
manoeuvres, entered the debating hall still garbed in his 
Majesty’s uniform, and in words enthusiastic although halting 
denounced such a breach of the past traditions of the Society. 
These traditions were evidently obsolete, for when he called 
upon all those who discountenanced the proceedings to leave 
the hall, a few wretched individuals with the extreme of em- 
barrassment depicted on their features retired discomfited. 
It must be admitted that there were no irreverent or revolution- 
ary speeches uttered that night, contrary to expectation. It 
was hurriedly explained that the motion was only to be treated 
in a light-hearted manner—it was, in fact, merely to be a joke, 
but the speeches on the subject were of such an inferior 
character that the audience was left with the conviction that 
such debates are of a dangerous nature and that those who can 
only be funny in such wise had better not be funny at all. 
Yet even passing thus lightly over this episode in Oxford 
political life, it serves as a clue to the general trend of feeling. 

Although acknowledging that the temperament of the Univer- 
sity is Radical, if we turn to the clerical side of Oxford life we 
should at least expect to find among the clergy some who still 
cling to the side which fosters the ancient alliance of Church 
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and State, one of the very fundamental principles of the Tory 
doctrine, and yet even in this quarter there seems to be no 
strong influence in favour of the old school of political thought. 
Thus we can say that party politics has almost ceased to exist 
in Oxford, at least if there is a bone of contention it is not the 
old-fashioned strife between Whigs and Tories, it is rather a 
strife between different sections of the Opposition supporters. 
A year or two ago it was the same state of affairs in the House 
of Commons, only with the essential difference that the over- 
whelming preponderance was on the side of the Government. 

Mr. Balfour may not take into account the opinions of the 
University. Possibly he may think it is not worth the railway 
fare from Paddington to Oxford to send speakers who will raise 
a counterblast against the Liberal Leaguers, the Pro-Boers, and 
other sections of the Opposition who are busy every day in the 
University striving with too much success to wean Tories from 
their former stern, unbending principles, If this be the case he 
is wrong, and the future will prove it. A new political genera- 
tion is arising which will swamp the old order of things unless 
resistance is given in the right quarters, and it is in the Uni- 
versities where every influence should be brought to bear if the 
balance of parties is to be kept going. At present the pre- 
ponderance is overwhelmingly on the Opposition side among 
leading undergraduates, and we can only come to the conclu- 
sion that it is because the Opposition leaders have turned their 
attention to Oxford, whereas those of the Government have 
displayed astonishing indifference. This coming generation 
may only now be in embryo, but it is gaining in strength 
and vigour, and those who pride themselves that the present 
Government will never meet with effectual opposition will 
discover that the day is not far distant when it will encounter 
considerably superior forces. 

It is a singular circumstance that whereas so many empire- 
builders, so many leading lights of the Conservative Party, 
were nurtured by our Alma Mater, they now seem to have 
forgotten her very existence, and have turned the cold shoulder 
upon her to whom they ought to owe so much. Possibly these 
distinguished statesmen feel themselves not so very deeply in 
her debt. Some of our present Conservative Ministers may 
not have derived quite so much benefit from her teaching as 
their subsequent lives would lead us tosuppose. Possibly some 
may not even have taken their degrees, thinking, forsooth, that 
it would be inexpedient to try ; possibly even those who were 
willing to try were prohibited from doing so. Whatever the cause 
may be, Oxford sees them not. We have no rousing speeches 
from Tories in the Tap House Music Room, that meeting-hall 
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now made famous by Lord Rosebery’s recent appeal to mem- 
bers of his Liberal League. They may not be aware that this 
new political learning is making rapid strides in Oxford. 
Several distinguished members of the University, with swift 
foot and honeyed tongue, are ranging the land gathering 
followers to his standard. Lord Rosebery, like some Pied Piper, 
bears many of us onward in his train ; whither he leads us we do 
not profess to know ; we sometimes imagine that he does not 
know himself, but yet we follow his lead because he has been 
before us in the flesh, and because he has used his personal 
influence to propagate his political schemes. The Tap House 
Music Room speech has become a serious rival to athletics 
as a topic of conversation in the University of Oxford. 
There is a story current at the present time that a certain 
Tory undergraduate, on hearing that Lord Rosebery’s meet- 
ing was to be clandestine and only accessible to Liberal 
Leaguers, offered, incredible as it may seem, to pay fifty 
shillings for a ticket. If this individual was enthusiastic enough 
to sacrifice his pocket money to such a desperate extent, how 
much more would he have paid to hear a speech from the lips 
of Mr. Chamberlain, say in the Town Hall of Oxford ; and yet 
he appears not in our midst. By way of a suggestion which 
cannot be dismissed as altogether unfeasible, could it not be 
hinted that when Mr. Chamberlain returns from his empire- 
building tour he should come to Oxford and deliver a speech 
upon the progress of affairs in South Africa ? 

Mr. Balfour himself at the Guildhall asserted in the most 
emphatic terms that no man knows better than the man 
whose life has been spent in heavy official work how poor 
a medium of communication is the official despatch or 
even the private letter, how a single half-hour spent 
face to face in intimate conversation will do more than a 
thousand communications sent by post, and how invaluable it 
is that the ideal phantom of Downing Street which haunts the 
Colonial imagination should take shape and body, should come 
face to face with the Colonies themselves so that they can see 
that they are dealing with no half-animated minister deaf to 
any appeal made through the lifeless instrumentality of ink and 
paper, and that they should know that the mother country has 
sent out the ablest of her sons to deal personally with problems 
in which the mother country and her Colonies are alike in- 
terested. But if these words are true let us tell Mr. Balfour 
that these statements which he applies to the Colonies can be 
just as profitably applied to the University of Oxford. Politics, 
like charity, ought to begin at home, so that if it is essential that 
the Colonies rather than read despatches which convey no 
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meaning should come face to face with the ablest Minister in 
the Government, it surely is just as important that the rising 
hopes of the State should have the same privileges in the Uni- 
versities of England. Let us tell Mr. Balfour that if Downing 
Street is only an ideal phantom in the minds of colonials, it 
seems just as nebulous to the Conservatives of the University 
whom he has altogether neglected. 

It has lately been the malicious taunt of the Radical Party that 
the present Ministry have not paid sufficient attention to the needs 
of the mother country owing to the fact that business in con- 
nection with our Empire beyond the seas occupies the time 
which ought to be spent in home legislation. Therefore, they 
declare, we have no business to possess a huge congeries of 
colonial dependencies and that, since we cannot spare a 
moment for our insular duties, there must be something radi- 
cally wrong, something radically immoral in this much-boasted 
Colonial system of ours. Supporters of the Government very 
rightly dispute the major premise of this argument, but still it 
is well that our present leaders should be on their guard against 
such accusations, that they should beware lest it should ever be 
said with truth that they have neglected any duty that they owe 
to their countrymen at home. And it is on these grounds, if 
on no other, that we in Oxford demand some recognition. 

Oxford is and always has been a great centre for meetings 
of all kinds. All questions, social, religious, political and philo- 
sophical, are continually before the public. The views of all 
would-be reformers, many of whom would not be tolerated for 
one ‘nstant elsewhere, in this place find a ready hearing if they 
are only willing to sacrifice the small amount of labour and 
time involved. The age of the average undergraduate is natu- 
rally one in which the susceptibilities are keener than at any 
other time of life. They are consequently only too ready to 
formulate and discuss theories of every description with a fire 
and zest which is rarely if ever to be found in men of maturer 
years. Presumably it is one of the duties of a serious under- 
graduate to think, but when he has succeeded in moulding his 
thoughts he is ready to put them into practice. When he 
leaves the University he seeks every opportunity to act up to 
his previously formed convictions. He has been naturally and 
necessarily influenced by the spirit of the age at the University. 
What the nature of that spirit is has previously been pointed 
out together with its cause. 

Now the evolution of a practical mind can easily be traced. 
The ordinary human being, especially in political life, is largely 
influenced by the views adopted by the majority. He is more 
likely to obtain a hearing where he finds that the majority of 
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the community are in his favour. At Oxford, Opposition views 
hold complete sway, probably for the very good reason that it 
is sO easy to oppose and to destroy. Presumably it is much 
easier to pull down a house than to construct the same, and 
although this may be a mere platitude yet it is one of the funda- 
mental axioms of our existence. 

There are many influences at work to guide the inclinations 
of the political novice. The reasons for an Oxford undergraduate 
conforming to one political party or another are manifold. 
Long-standing family tradition may bind him to advocate and 
carry forward certain principles that his predecessors have 
fostered in past generations, or he may have been brought up in 
an atmosphere from which he cannot readily free himself, and 
therefore he finds himself loth to abandon these traditional 
principles, but it is safe to say that the majority make their 
political débu¢ without having any preconceived theories to work 
upon. Such at the outset are of a destructive, rarely of a con- 
structive, turn of mind. They are readily convinced that what 
is is wrong and, dispensing with the necessity of substitution, 
proceed with a will to overthrow the existing order of things. A 
promising undergraduate of ready speech and successful in 
every branch of University life was asked once what had 
induced him to advocate a doctrine of extreme Radicalism. He 
freely confessed that at first he had conceived no definite con- 
victions but that he found that it “paid” better in Oxford to 
oppose the present Government. This attitude seemed to “go 
down” with the majority and afforded him a better chance of 
success. It was a perfectly logical reasoning. His ardent and 
bitter denunciations appealed to his audiences far more effectually 
than the lame pleadings of benighted Tories whom we are 
occasionally compelled to listen to. It is the greatest fallacy to 
imagine that those who are on the Opposition benches in the 
House of Commons are wasting their time. It is when a 
youthful and enthusiastic politician finds himself so situated 
that he can give free play to powerful rhetoric and convincing 
denunciation, and that he can hold the House with him while 
he delivers with impunity a storm of passionate abuse against 
the unfortunate Ministry. He finds it easy and apparently 
profitable to destroy, and it is only when he is called upon to 
construct that he discovers what a veritable bed of roses are 
those Opposition benches, and how difficult it is for him to 
vindicate himself in office. It is the hard, dull, matter-of-fact 
business for him now, no more rhetoric, no more high-flown 
phrases, no more vague speculation ; he is called upon to act, to 
construct. So that again we have a parallel in Oxford life. All 
the most promising and “coming” men of the University are 
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busy overturning, deriding, and they meet with no check, no 
opposition, but only encouragement and applause. 

Some will maintain that the Tory is slow to develop, that he 
matures his opinions steadily and surely, and that, on the other 
hand, the youthful Radical is of mushroom growth, that he 
springs up in the night and fades none the less swiftly. Some 
will maintain that the young Tory belongs to the richer and 
nobler families, that he enters a College where intellectual 
pursuits are subservient to those more enjoyable but possibly 
less profitable, that he has merely undertaken a University 
career to waste a few years in the quest of pleasure, but that in 
time these scions of our ancient nobility will possess the opportu- 
nities, the accoutrements—wealth, position, and so forth—which 
will enable them to enter the political battlefield. But England 
is beginning to tire of sending representatives to her Senate 
whose only qualifications for representing her constituencies are 
a wide area of turnip-fields, an extensive acreage of shooting 
and an exceedingly limited intelligence. It is safe to predict 
that the whole nature of the House of Commons must shortly 
undergo a radical change whether it is for good or ill. It has 
lately been a complaint among a wide circle of ambitious and 
aspiring politicians that the present Government refuses to 
accord the help it might to assist and encourage its junior 
members or those who are ready and willing to enter the lists 
to fight on the Government side. Be this as it may, it is an 
undeniable fact that it is this invigorating young blood which 
is now wanted. We are tired of the deaf old squires, the 
indolent “ gentlemen at large” who if they can find the time to 
leave their fields of sport will occasionally yawn away a few 
hours of ease in the smoking-room of the House of Commons. 
That reform is imminent there can be but little doubt, and there 
is still less doubt that this reform will not be undertaken by a 
rising generation of Tories. For these have no voice in the 
University, there is no future for them, no vistas of possible 
success are opened to them. Surely it is not yet too late to 
alter this deplorable state of affairs, but if there is to be any 
strong feeling upon the subject it must pervade every rank of 
University life, not only the small section who uphold their 
family traditions, and this consummation can only be looked 
for if those who are now in high places are willing to come 
face to face with the question and if the ideal phantom of 
Downing Street should take shape and body before the eyes of 
University undergraduates. 

With the dawn of another century we find revolutionary 
ideas and notions working havoc with our former convictions, 
our former affections. Philosophers of the twentieth century 
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are striving hard by every means in their power to make us 
believe that two and two make five. The Tory mind cannot 
keep pace with this psychological reasoning, and revolts from 
being thus rudely torn from its former convictions. It is largely 
for this reason that Toryism is regarded as unfashionable, that 
it is sneered at for its cranky old methods, its obsolete beliefs. 
Contempt for the existing state of affairs and scepticism are 
characteristic of modern thought, especially at the University, 
where with all the energy of youth we rush to conclusions 
with that same hot haste, that same delight in the freedom of 
opinion which was so typical of the Italian Renaissance. Our 
instructors in philosophy cast doubt upon everything, even upon 
their own existence. Would that it were possible for us to do 
so, but it is to be feared that in the highest flights of our 
imagination we could not find it in us to question their existence. 
They are too substantially before us from day to day to admit 
of our entertaining any comforting doubts upon the subject ! 

So we can only come to the final conclusion that Toryism 
has run upon the rocks, and it simply remains to be seen whether 
a tide will come full enough to float the ship again, or whether 
she will sink a mass of helpless salvage at the mercy of the 
elements. The great fabric which was once so strong, so 
unassailable, appears to be crumbling swiftly away. It would 
seem, then, that at length this country must rid itself of that 
singular series of traditionary influences which past generations 
have cherished and observed, those influences that have 
embalmed custom and have represented law. It would seem 
that the great Conservative trade winds which Lord Beacons- 
field predicted would blow for many years have at last expended 
their strength and subsided. New forces, new ideas, will 
paralyse and overwhelm our senses. New creeds, new policies, 
will batter out of all recognition the character of our Empire, the 
character of our Constitution. Everything shortly must undergo 
the severest metaphysical analysis until remorseless revolu- 
tionaries will have reduced all that is noblest and best in our 
national existence to a state of irremediable chaos. It is because 
the axe has been laid to the root of Toryism, it is because in 
the most assailable quarters it has lain neglected, allowed to 
wither and decay, that it falls an easy victim to its enemies. It 
is not in the nature of human beings to prophesy ; what the 
future holds in store can only be a subject for speculation, but 
even sometimes against our will we cannot help acquiring 
some prescience of coming events, and in this instance we are 
drawn involuntarily to the conclusion that the long dominion 
of Toryism has well-nigh run its course. 

EDWARD CADOGAN, 


THE TRINITY HOUSE AND THE 
PORT OF LONDON 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on the Port of London 
and the action”of the Mansion House Committee thereon have 
brought the question of the improvement of the Port within 
the range of practical politics, and it is now understood that 
the Government will introduce a Bill into Parliament to deal 
with the subject. The time is therefore opportune for the 
advancement of certain facts and arguments in connection with 
one phase of the subject which have not been brought promi- 
nently under public notice. 

Broadly stated, the Royal Commissioners have drawn atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of the waterway from the estuary of the 
Thames up to the docks, which prevents vessels of large size and 
deep draught from proceeding up or down at all times of tide ; 
to the insufficiency of the dock accommodation to meet the 
needs of modern commerce ; and to alleged inconvenience to 
shipping due to the division of powers among existing authori- 
ties. With a view of placing matters on a better footing and 
of carrying out needed improvements, it is proposed to create 
a single public authority for the control and management of 
the port, which is to absorb all save two of the existing 
authorities with their powers and responsibilities. The two 
bodies to be saved from exiirction and suffered to exist as 
independent powers in the Thames are the Sanitary Authority, 
under the direction of the Corporation of London, and the 
Metropolitan Police Authority, but no special reasons for this 
selection appear in the Report of the Royal Commission. The 
proposed new controlling power, whether established on the 
Royal Commission lines er on those advocated by the Mansion 
House Committee, will have to raise a very large capital sum for 
purchase of existing property which will have to be taken over, 
and for carrying out extensive improvements; and also a large 
revenue to pay interest on the borrowed capital and to keep up 
the port in its improved state. The knotty questions as to how 
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the capital is to be raised, and who is to bear the necessary 
taxation to yield the required revenue, are not yet agreed upon ; 
it seems that the advocates of municipal trading, as principally 
represented by the London County Council, are of opinion 
that the hardy ratepayer should bear the chief burden, while 
the other view, taken by the Mansion House Committee, is that 
special dues should be levied on ships and goods coming into 
the port. Beyond this outline of the proposed reforms 
it is not intended in this paper to offer any criticism of the 
scheme as a whole, but only to regard the question from the 
point of view of the Corporation of Trinity House, whose 
duties and responsibilities are proposed to be transferred to the 
new authority. It is all the more necessary to submit the case 
of the Trinity House for the impartial judgment of the public, 
because much ignorance prevails and many misleading state- 
ments have been made as to the position and functions of the 
Corporation; further, some prejudice has been worked up 
against it by references to its medizval origin, as though it 
were an offence to have lived through more than three centuries 
with an honourable record of useful work well performed. 

It is desirable at the outset to make some reference to the 
question of light dues, concerning which there is some miscon- 
ception, and which has been rather forced on public notice as 
though it had a particular bearing on the Port of London 
question. At the present time light dues are levied by Act of 
Parliament (for which neither the Trinity House nor other light- 
house authorities are responsible) on all British and foreign 
vessels, with certain stated exceptions, for every voyage made into 
or out of any port in the United Kingdom. These dues are 
carried to a fund called the General Lighthouse Fund, out of 
which the whole cost of lighting and marking the British coasts 
is defrayed. For years past British shipowners have been agi- 
tating to be relieved of this charge on their vessels, and in the 
course of their agitation have considered that it served their 
purpose, whether justifiably or not, to depreciate and find fault 
with the administration of lighthouse matters by the Trinity 
House and the Lighthouse Commissioners of Scotland and 
Ireland. The effect of this has been to some extent prejudicial 
to the Trinity House position in connection with the Port of 
London question, but, as a matter of fact, the light dues argu- 
ment has no bearing on the matter under discussion. Solong 
as the law ordains that the dues are to be paid by all ships coming 
to and going from all ports in the United Kingdom, London 
shipping, in common with the shipping of other ports, will have 
to pay them, even though a new authority as contemplated be 
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established. It is not in the least degree likely that the Govern- 
ment would consent to relieve London shipping from the 
payment of light dues while vessels frequenting other ports 
continued to be chargeable with them. 

In this connection a writer in the Quarterly Review, in an 
article on the Port of London, betrays the most lamentable 
confusion of thought, and mixes up the questions of compulsory 
pilotage and light dues with that of the Port of London reform 
in a very promiscuous manner. It is a little surprising also to 
find a writer in this venerable periodical having a fling at 
“ that interesting medizeval institution, the Brotherhood of the 
Trinity House ’’—a superior attitude scarcely warranted con- 
sidering the lack of knowledge displayed by him on the subject. 

A few further words of a preliminary nature may here be 
introduced which will assist the reader to more readily under- 
stand the purpose of the writer of this paper. It is not easy to 
see how the Trinity House can be regarded as an authority 
exercising functions which are in any way detrimental to the 
well-being and the progress of the Port of London. Its duties 
are twofold : (1) Lighting and buoying the river and sea channels 
for the guidance and warning of shipping ; and (2) the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to pilots and pilotage in the estuary 
and river and the control and management of the service. In 
connection with the performance of these duties no special 
dues are levied on London shipping; there is no conflict or 
overlapping of jurisdiction with any authority in the river; 
shipping suffers no inconvenience whatever, but derives real 
advantage from the operations of the Trinity House; no 
complaint is made of the manner in which the duties are 
carried out; and no economy or improvement is likely to be 
effected by transferring these duties to another authority. If 
these statements can be justified the view of most fair-minded 
persons will probably be that the interests of the port will be 
best served by not interfering with the existing arrangements 
as regards Trinity House work. 

In order to arrive at a correct appreciation of the position it 
is necessary to examine the subject in some detail. Many 
important points having a direct bearing on the question have 
been either misapprehended or completely ignored, even by 
those gentlemen who have so readily given their votes in favour 
of a scheme which would take away from the Trinity House all 
power and responsibility in respect of the navigation of the 
Thames. With the purely commercial interests of the port the 
Trinity House has nothing whatever to do, and this part of the 
subject will therefore not be discussed in this paper. 

VUL, XLI 
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It will be convenient to consider the two branches of the 
Trinity House work separately, z.e. (1) Lighting and buoying 
and (2) pilots and pilotage. 

(1) Lighting and Buoying.—\t may at once be stated that the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners to transfer the 
lighting and buoying of the river to a new body is not based on 
any allegation of negligence or inefficiency as regards the manner 
in which the work is now carried out. No word of complaint 
is to be found in the Report or the evidence as to the sufficiency 
of the provision made for the safe navigation of ships frequenting 
the port. Indeed, one important witness, Sir Thomas Sutherland, 
who gave evidence before the Commissioners ‘on behalf of the 
largest shipping interests trading to the Port of London,” stated 
that the buoying of the river is satisfactory and that “ the Trinity 
House know their work right well.” As this statement has 
remained uncontradicted, it may fairly be taken as admitted 
that in the opinion of those best qualified to judge the lighting 
and buoying of the river fully meet the needs of navigation. 

But it is possible to go a step further and to contend that 
the transfer proposed would be detrimental to the interests of 
the port. 

In the first place, the expense of lighting and buoying the 
river would fall upon the port, whereas now the cost is defrayed 
out of the General Lighthouse Fund as part of the general coast- 
marking system of the country. It is quite obvious that if a 
special port authority, similar to that at Liverpool, be established 
for the Port of London it will have to bear the charge of its own 
lights, buoys, and beacons, as Liverpool does, notwithstanding 
the fact that its shipping would still have to pay light dues for 
the general coast lighting system of the country, as the shipping 
of Liverpool does. The Royal Commissioners have referred to 
the financial aspect of this matter in a curt and uncertain 
manner, vaguely suggesting that a grant might be made to the 
new authority from the General Lighthouse Fund equivalent to 
the annual sum of which the Fund would be relieved by the 
transfer of jurisdiction and outlay. But if the Port of London 
authority takes upon itself the responsibilities of lighting and 
marking its channels and approaches, and becomes a purely 
local authority, there would be no justification for charging the 
general shipping of the country with the cost of such lighting, 
&c. Furthermore, if the suggestion were carried into effect it 
would in all probability raise an outcry from other contributories 
to the General Lighthouse Fund, or would cause other ports 
similarly placed to make applications for similar grants. There 
can be little doubt that the new authority would thus be saddled 
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with an outlay additional to that which the port now has to 
bear, and if the eastward port limit be extended, as suggested 
by the Royal Commissioners, to a line drawn from the Naze in 
Essex to the North Foreland, the mere cost of maintaining the 
lights, buoys, and beacons in the Thames estuary and river 
would amount to about £15,000 per annum, without including 
any charge for supervision, headquarters staff, attendant steamers, 
depot expenses, &c. All the duties connected with the 
Thames lights and buoys are now performed by the Trinity 
House as part of their larger work as the General Lighthouse 
Authority for the coasts of England and Wales, and are conse- 
quently carried out much more economically than it would be 
possible for a new authority to execute them, who would have 
to provide a special staff and depot, also to purchase steamers 
and many other appliances, which would mean a very large 
outlay for first cost, and a considerable addition to the £15,000 
per annum above referred to. But this is not all. The Royal 
Commissioners are absolutely silent about the property within 
the port now belonging to the General Lighthouse Authority. 
If this matter were considered at all it may have been assumed 
that the transfer of powers and duties would cover a free transfer 
of property, or possibly it was not realised that any such property 
existed. But it is not very likely that either of these views 
could be accepted by those responsible for property belonging 
to the General Lighthouse Fund. Lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
and beacons in the Thames estuary and river have been con- 
structed at various times at considerable expense, the capital 
value amounting it is estimated to over £126,000, and in all 
probability the proposed new port authority would have to pay 
over something like this amount to the General Lighthouse 
Fund. From the financial point of view, therefore, there seems 
to be good reason for the belief that the proposed transfer would 
be detrimental to the interests of the port. 

Let us now look at the question in the light of its practical 
working. 

For the effective conduct of the lighting and buoying service 
on our coasts, and of course in the Thames, special technical 
knowledge and nautical experience are required. This is 
almost entirely ignored by the Royal Commissioners, who, in 
their proposals for the constitution of the new authority, name 
only two representatives of authorities possessing nautical 
knowledge and experience. It is as well to bear in mind that, 
after all, the river is a waterway, that its entrance channels are 
numerous and tortuous and that the improvements so much 
desiderated are intended for the more convenient and rapid 
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navigation of ships into and out of the port. The tendency 
of the recent agitation is, however, to rely on men of business, 
bankers, merchants, and other city folk, to improve the 
condition of things for vessels passing up and down the river 
and estuary. By all means let the common sense and clear- 
headedness of business men have their due influence in the 
development of the commercial facilities of the port ; but it is 
submitted that it is not good business to disestablish a system 
which works efficiently and economically, and to substitute 
another which would have to be managed by men unacquainted 
with the needs of shipping, and which would involve the port 
in a greater expense than that incurred under existing arrange- 
ments. The direction of the service connected with light- 
houses, lightships, buoys, beacons, and fog signals is not so 
simple an affair as it may appear to those not familiar with its 
necessities and details. Opinions as to what will be of most 
service in the way of guiding and warning marks must of 
necessity be best formed by experienced seamen. The present 
condition of knowledge on the subject has grown up through 
long years of such experierice being applied to it by many 
generations of master mariners. The conditions of navigation 
alter and sea-marks must be correspondingly changed ; improve- 
ments have to be made in lighting and marking appliances ; 
scientific experiments must be carried out with new forms of 
optical apparatus, illuminants, or sound signals; and all this kind 
of work requires technical knowledge and experience. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten the: :1e safety of life and property 
is dependent upon the efficiency of the guides and warnings pro- 
vided. It is submitted, therefore, that to transfer a portion of 
the responsible work connected with this service from those who 
are completely acquainted with it, and now successfully carry it 
on, to another body who would have to learn its details and incur 
the serious risk of making mistakes in carrying out the duty, 
would be detrimental to the interests of the port. And it may 
also be reasonably argued that the responsibilities attending 
the provision of the necessary aids to navigation for guiding 
and warning purposes, and for contributing to the safety of 
lives and property carried in the ships frequenting the port, 
are more appropriately placed upon an independent authority 
answerable to the public for the due performance of its duties 
than upon a body whose interests and experience would be 
mainly commercial. 

The dominating sentiment in the public discussions which 
have taken place on the general subject has clearly been in 
favour of a single authority for the port, although it has been 
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shown that for no especial reason two of the existing authorities 
are to be excluded from the operation of this sentiment. In 
connection with the lighting and buoying service it is curious 
to note that the recommendation of the Royal Commissioners 
in regard to the proposed limits of the port would, if adopted, 
have the effect of establishing two authorities where only one 
now exists. At present the Trinity House jurisdiction runs 
from the sea up to and beyond Gravesend. One limiting line 
proposed for the new authority (which by the way appears to 
have been chosen in rather a haphazard and _ indefinite 
manner, and is much complicated by the references to the 
definition of limits in the Thames Conservancy Act of 1894) 
is that drawn from Havengore Creek, in Essex, to Warden 
Point, in the Isle of Sheppy. Another suggested limit is a line 
drawn from the Naze to the North Foreland. The fixing of 
either of these limiting lines will have the effect of setting 
up two authorities, one on one side, the other on the other side, 
of the proposed dividing line, and this arrangement, besides 
being contrary to the principle of unification laid down by the 
Royal Commissioners, would introduce an unnecessary and 
disadvantageous complication in the administration of this 
branch of work at the entrances to the Port of London. Thus 
would be created a liability to that conflict of authority which 
the Royal Commissioners have viewed with so much appre- 
hension, and of which they had such hard work to raise even a 
shadow, which shadow vanished before they could fix it. The 
endeavour on the part of one or two of the Royal Com- 
missioners to establish the existence of a conflict of authority 
had reference to the buoying of the Yantlet Channel, which 
had been recommended by the Thames Navigation Committee 
of 1896 (Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir George Nares, and Mr. 
G. F. Lyster), The buoying was to be contingent on the 
channel being dredged, and the dredging was to be contingent on 
the ascertained effect of certain training walls to be constructed, 
both works to be executed presumably by the Thames Conser- 
vancy Board ; but the Royal Commissioners themselves say on 
this subject : “ The training wall recommended by the Lower 
Thames Navigation Committee should be begun as soon as 
possible, and before any dredging is undertaken below the 
Chapman Light.” Now the training wall has not been made, 
the dredging has not been effected, both from lack of funds, 
and consequently the buoying of the Yantlet Channel—which 
is below the Chapman Light—has not been carried out. It is 
not easy to see where the conflict of authority comes in or how 
the Trinity House can be blamed in connection with this 
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matter. Ifthe Thames Conservancy had had the funds necessary 
the whole thing would have been done. The fact is, the Trinity 
House is fully prepared to buoy and light this or any other 
channel which would be serviceable for navigation, and for 
which there is a reasonable demand from those who would be 
likely to make use of it. It must be added that no conflict of 
authority has at any time arisen between the Trinity House 
and any other authority having power or duties in the Port of 
London. 

(2) Pilots and Pilotage—Let us now turn to the other 
branch of work in the Thames river and estuary, which is 
managed by the Corporation of Trinity House, namely, that 
relating to pilots and pilotage. 

With the object of ensuring the safe conduct of ships into 
and out of our ports and through waters interspersed with 
dangerous rocks or sand-banks, causing narrow and devious 
channels, it is ordained by law that every vessel passing through 
such waters shall be placed in charge of a navigator called a 
pilot, who has proved to the satisfaction of a properly consti- 
tuted and competent authority that he is specially acquainted 
with the local peculiarities and dangers of the navigation, and 
is familiar with all the channels, tides, currents, and guiding 
and warning marks of the locality. The man so qualified is 
licensed by the authority to take charge of and pilot vessels 
through the local waters. This is the law of the land which 
has been in operation for a hundred years and more, and was 
obviously instituted by the Legislature entirely in the interests 
of the safety of shipping. At the approaches to most of our 
great ports this principle of compulsory pilotage is in operation, 
but in the Port of London it exists with a difference. From 
time to time, at the urgent request of shipowners, the Govern- 
ment has been induced to allow numerous exemptions from 
the operation of the compulsory system, with the result that 
many anomalies have been created in the application of the 
law. In addition to this, one of the statutory provisions in 
connection with the compulsory system is that when a vessel 
is in charge of a pilot by compulsion of law the owner of that 
vessel is not liable for any damage done by her through the 
fault or incapacity of the pilot. 

The anomalies arising from the exemptions from compulsory 
pilotage, and the existence of the immunity from liability 
above-mentioned, have formed the subject of much ill-con- 
sidered speaking and writing, and some imputation of blame 
to the Trinity House. Now the strange thing is that the 
Trinity House is not responsible for the making or the exist- 
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ence of the law, but is merely the executive authority for 
carrying it out. Whatever may be the actual views of the 
Trinity House on the merits of the question of retaining or 
abolishing the compulsory principle in the Port of London, 
the Elder Brethren can only administer the law as they find it, 
as any newly constituted authority would in like manner have 
to administer it. If the shipping interests are unanimous in 
their wisk to have the law altered, and will themselves repre- 
sent their desire to his Majesty’s Government, they would have 
a much better chance of carrying their point than if they leave 
the matter to be dealt with by a newly constituted authority, 
the members of which (judging from the constitution as pro- 
posed) would not be likelyto knoworcare muchabout the subject. 
But are the shipowners agreed upon this question? Is it not 
rather the fact that they are divided in opinion ; that it suits 
the purposes and interests of one set of shipowners that the 
law of compulsory pilotage, with the immunity from liability 
for damage, should continue to exist; while it would better 
suit the interests of other shipowners if the compulsory system 
were swept away? The subject is clearly, as lawyers say, 
“not free from difficulty.” Observe the caution with which 
the Royal Commissioners deal with it. After taking consider- 
able evidence on the matter, and, so to speak, waltzing around 
it, they end by saying, “ We do not think, however, that it is 
within the scope of our reference to make any recommendation 
as to the connection between compulsory pilotage and immunity 
of a shipownerfor damage, which concernsgeneral law,”* and they 
leave it, with their blessing, as a legacy for the new port authority 
to squabble over. Curiously enough, the Mansion House Com- 
mittee also struggled for a time with the subject, but they were 
forced to the conclusion that it did not come within their purview, 
and they passed it on to any one else who is disposed to take 
up the question. Meanwhile the existence of the compulsory 
system is regarded by some as an argument for condemning the 
Trinity House administration of pilotage matters in the Thames, 
whereas the facts are that in this respect the Trinity House has 
merely to carry out the law which, whatever may be the 
opinions of its members, it has no power to alter, and that any 
new authority would have to do the same ; that any shipowner 
can remove his obligation to employ a pilot by requiring the 
master or mate of his vessel to obtain a pilotage certificate, 
and a large number avail themselves of this privilege ; that the 
shipowners could, if they were all agreed in really desiring it, 
easily obtain an alteration in the law. Clearly, therefore, there 
* The italics are mine.—-E. P. E. 
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can be no justification whatever for imputing blame to the Trinity 
House on this account. . 

In taking for pilotage purposes the proposed eastward limit- 
ing line of the portas from Havengore Creek, Essex, to Warden 
Point, Isle of Sheppy, the Royal Commissioners have again 
unwittingly run counter to their own principle of unification of 
authority. At the present time the pilotage service from the 
sea up beyond Gravesend is in the hands of one authority, 
but the drawing of an eastward limiting line anywhere 
will necessitate the existence of two authorities, where only 
one now acts, z.e., one for the outer or sea pilotage, the 
other for the river or inside pilotage. Further, it may 
be pointed out that at the proposed limiting line both 
inward and outward bound vessels would have to change 
pilots, ze, to part with the pilot of one authority and take 
on the pilot of another ; or, even if it could be arranged that 
the sea pilot should go right on, he would have to serve two 
masters, one in respect of the sea, the other in respect of the 
river pilotage, and the rules and orders of the two authorities 
might be conflicting. In the interests of an efficient pilotage 
service and the convenience of shipowners it is not desirable 
to institute difficulties and complications where they do not 
now exist, and in this respect the port would suffer by the 
change proposed. 

Under present arrangements there is a change of pilots from 
sea to river and vice versé at Gravesend, where all vessels have 
to stop for customs and sanitary purposes, and where many 
conveniences exist for making this change. But the limiting line 
proposed for the new authority is certainly not one which experi- 
enced master mariners would approve. It is practically out at sea, 
far away from any land pilot station, and would necessitate the 
provision of two or more sea-cruising steam pilot vessels which 
are not now required. This would entail a large expenditure 
for first cost of the vessels and their upkeep, which would have 
to be borne by the new port authority. It is also certain that 
the changing of pilots at the proposed limiting line would be 
attended by more delay than is experienced under the present 
system, and that it would be difficult and perhaps impossible in 
certain conditions of weather to make the change there at all. 
These are points which shipowners will do well to bear in 
mind. 

In regard to the question of expense it is noticeable 
that the Royal Commissioners in an airy way dispose of it by 
saying that “pilotage would as now be self-supporting.” It 
seems to be assumed that all existing plant, executive staff, 
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office accommodation, &c., will be transferred to the new 
authority without any payment in respect of them. It must also 
be borne in mind that the existing organisation of the Trinity 
House pilotage authority is maintained not for London alone 
but also for thirty-seven outports, and that the business of the 
London pilotage service is now transacted at the Trinity House 
by the Elder Brethren and their staff at a very small cost to 
the shipping of the Port of London. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the proposed new authority would have to establish a new 
pilotage department, to provide a new executive staff and office 
accommodation, and appoint paid examiners to undertake the 
duty of examining pilots as to their qualifications. Moreover, 
the rights and property of the existing body of pilots would have 
to be taken into account, and it is quite on the cards that some 
awkward questions of compensation inrespect of existing interests 
would have to be dealt with. Ail this, combined with the expense 
of providing the cruising steam pilot vessels above referred to, 
would involve a considerable outlay for the maintenance of the 
London pilotage service beyond the expenditure incurred under 
the present system, and would be an additional burden on the 
shipping trade of the Port of London, a probability which has 
not been sufficiently taken into consideration by the Royal 
Commissioners. 

While upon the question of expense in reference to the 
management and regulation of the pilotage service of the Port 
of London, a comparison may advantageously be made with 
the cost incurred at Liverpool, it having been argued that 
Liverpool is a cheaper port in regard to pilotage than London. 
It must first be understood that the distance piloted in Liverpool 
in and out of the Mersey is seventy miles, while the distance 
piloted in and out of the Thames is 220 miles ; also that the 
channels in the Thames estuary and river are more numerous 
and tortuous than those of Liverpool, where navigation is com- 
paratively easy ; while the up and down traffic of the Thames 
is very much larger than that of the Mersey, and is complicated 
by an enormous barge traffic from which Liverpool is free. 
There are, moreover, two main channels of approach to the 
Thames, widely separated, and only one at Liverpool, at each 
of which it is necessary to maintain a cruising station, with 
steamers and cutters, for the supply and the taking off of pilots. 
Thus it will be seen that the pilotage of the port is considerably 
longer, as well as more difficult and hazardous, than that of the 
Port of Liverpool, and that they cannot be compared on equal 
terms, But putting aside for the moment the remuneration of the 
pilots themselves, it appears from the official returns of 1900 that 
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the charges for putting pilots on board inward bound vessels 
and landing them from outward bound vessels amounted, for 
Liverpool, with 202 pilots, to £15,805, and for London, with 
358 pilots,* to £13,853; while the cost for maintenance of 
pilot vessels, office expenses, &c., amounted, for Liverpool, to 
£15,263, and for London, £12,384. Including the remunera- 
tion of the pilots the actual charge on the shipowner at Liverpool 
works out to an average of 2s. 10}d. per mile, and for London 
to 2s. 10d. per mile. If these figures are correct (and they can 
be checked by a reference to the official returns) the argu- 
ment as to the relative cheapness of the pilotage service at 
Liverpool (where it is under the management of what some 
enthusiasts consider to be a model single port authority) is not 
of very much value. 

In reference to the rates chargeable for pilotage in the 
London district, they were a few years ago reduced in 
deference to the strongly expressed wish of the shipping 
trade. The average.net earnings per pilot may be stated 
at about £250 per annum. ° But owing chiefly to the 
action of the shipowners with large vessels trading regularly 
to the port, the best men are retained by them, and given almost 
constant employment, not only in pilotage waters but also out- 
side, where they are not subject to the compulsory law. Thus 
a few of the men—known as “choice pilots”—earn between 
£900 and £1200 per annum, while the bulk of the men, who 
take their turns as they come on the roster, earn very much 
smaller incomes. In the pilotage profession, as in all other 
professions, the best men come to the top—the capacity for 
instant decision ; the quick appreciation of possible danger ; the 
careful and safe progress and freedom from accident when 
passing through crowded navigation ; the accurate knowledge 
of the depth of water, the effect of tides, and the guiding and 
warning marks in all parts of the pilotage waters, are qualities 
which make pilots sought after, and cause those who possess 
them to earn more money than their less qualified brethren. 

If the control of this body of men and the regulation of the 
pilotage service should pass into other hands than those which 
now hold the reins, it is not likely to be for the advantage of the 
port. The members of the Trinity House Board form a disin- 
terested body of experienced nautical men, all of whom are prac- 
tical seamen, and, with one exception, have commanded large 
steamers, and are quite up to date as regards knowledge of navi- 
gation and its requirements ; they are also well acquainted with 
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ports. 
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the Thames and its channels, as well as with the needs of shipping 
in respect of pilotage service ; they possess the entire confidence 
of the pilots themselves ; they also know what the qualifications 
of pilots should be, and are competent to examine them before 
licensing them and to determine charges of incompetency on 
their part. If the services of this body of nautical experts are 
to be no longer available, the new authority will be dependent 
upon laymen for dealing with the necessary technical questions 
arising from the working of this service, and will certainly be 
compelled to employ paid examiners for the examination of 
men desiring to;be licensed as pilots, and of masters and mates 
who desire to hold pilotage certificates. Every year licences 
and certificates have to be renewed, and at each renewal the 
opportunity is taken to test the knowledge, the sight, and the 
general capacity to perform a pilot’s duties of every man in the 
service. It cannot fail to be recognised that a service like 
pilotage, on the effective performance of which the safety of 
life and property greatly depends, should be directed and con- 
trolled by a competent body possessing professional knowledge 
and independent of merely commercial considerations, and this 
the Trinity House claims to be. 

An examination of the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission and the Report itself shows that, while the principle of 
compulsory pilotage with the shipowners’ immunity from liabil- 
ity is attacked, the present management of the pilotage service 
of the port is not really called in question, and no blame is 
imputed to the Trinity House in respect of the manner in which 
the pilotage service is now carried out. 


Summing up, therefore, the arguments set forth in the fore- 
going pages, it would appear that no sufficient reasons have 
been given for the transfer of the lighting and buoying and the 
pilotage services of the Port of London to a new authority as 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners, and that to do so 
would set up in either case a system more costly and less 
efficient than that under which the two services are now 
conducted. 

The Trinity House Corporation, notwithstanding its medi- 
eval origin, of which it is justly proud, and which it 
honourably shares with the Corporation of London and 
other national institutions, has a very sympathetic interest 
in so improving the Port of London that it shall effectively 
meet all the needs of modern navigation and maritime com- 
merce. The executive members of the Board are nautical 
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men (many of whom have only recently left the sea service), 
whose desire and aim are to execute the important duties en- 
trusted to them in such a manner that the greatest benefit may 
be conferred upon all having to conduct vessels into and out of 
the port, and it is believed that they have the confidence of 
those for whose safety and guidance they endeavour to provide. 

The demand for the establishment of a single authority to 
absorb the powers and responsibilities of all, save two, of the 
authorities now exercising varying duties in the River Thames 
has been raised and persisted in without accurate knowledge of 
the existing state of things, without due examination and inquiry 
into the details of the question, and without due consideration of 
the possible ultimate effects of the proposed change. It is 
founded on a vague belief that such a reform must of necessity 
improve matters, and amounts to little more than mere senti- 
ment. Certainly if the case presented in this paper is justified 
by the facts and arguments adduced, one of the results of the 
single authority policy would be to sacrifice to mere sentiment 
the efficient and economical work of the Trinity House in 
respect of the lighting and marking the waterway and the 
management of the pilotage system, services which are naturally 
allied and mutually interdependent, and the last state of the 
port may in these respects prove to be much worse than the 
first. 

E. PRICE EDWARDS. 


A FINAL IRISH LAND 
MEASURE. 


THE Government are assuming a tremendous responsibility in 
undertaking to introduce another measure dealing with Irish 
land. It is not that legislation is not needed, and sorely needed, 
but that it should be now of a final character, that is,so far as prin- 
ciples are concerned. The danger is that, if sound principles 
are not adhered to, the last state will be worse than the first, 
and the measure will be only a further instalment in the 
weary series of ineffectual Land Acts since Mr, Gladstone 
imposed upon the State the duty of fixing rents between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil in Ireland. 

The state of things which existed in 1881 certainly required 
a drastic, or, let us call it by its right name, a revolutionary 
measure, and, perhaps, there never was passed in any civilised 
country a measure dealing with property of so revolutionary a 
character as Mr, Gladstone’s Act of that year. But revolutionary 
as it was, and unjust in that it deprived, without compensation, 
many owners of just rights and all owners of theretofore 
recognised rights, I, for one, have always held that it would not 
have worked injustice if that security of tenure which is rightly 
deemed so essential in the case of every person holding a judicial 
office had been extended to those officers of the Land Com- 
mission to whom, subject to an appeal from their decision, was 
entrusted, from the first, the real administration of the Act so 
far as its rent-fixing powers were concerned, and whose 
consequent responsibilities, having regard to the enormous 
interests at stake, have far exceeded those of any Judge in 
Ireland ; and if the rents, when once fairly fixed, had been 
converted into perpetuities as had been proposed by John 
Stuart Mill in his admirable pamphlet entitled Lugland and 
Iveland, published in 1868. 

I admit, however, that the time was not ripe for such a con- 
version, as few landowners had at the outset realised that the 
effect of the Act of 1881 was to turn them into rent-chargers ; 
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while it is possible that owing to the fall of prices which took 
place after 1881 perpetuity rents fixed before the fall would 
have become too high. But, however this may be, there can 
be no doubt that the provision in the Act of 1881, which 
permits rents to be revised every fifteen years, is now nothing 
short of calamitous, and should be repealed in the interests of 
the country. The tenants’ advocates will, no doubt, protest 
against a proposal to withdraw a right once conceded by legisla- 
tion, but they must not forget that the landlords will also be 
deprived of this right, and that with a rise in prices, other 
things remaining the same, rents ought to be raised. No injus- 
tice, then, would be done to the tenant which would not also 
be done to the landlord by repealing this provision ; and where 
* the interests of the community require it, the rights of a class 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the general good. 
This is what happened in 1881, when the landlord was deprived 
of rights which, in the circumstances, could no longer be 
permitted. The evil then was that the tenant had no certain 
foothold on the land, that his rent was liable to be raised from 
time to time at the will of his landlord, and that he might be 
evicted with only such compensation as would be awarded to 
him under the Act of 1870. Where all the improvements were, 
as a rule, made by the tenant, it was impossible that such 
powers would be permitted to the landlords by the State after 
the transfer of political power which commenced with the 
extension of the franchise in 1867. 

The evil now is that the tenant, while really the owner, is 
treated as if he were still a tenant, who requires to be protected 
from his landlord, and, though free to do what he likes with the 
land, and to make such improvements as he pleases without 
any fear that the rent will be increased by reason of them, is 
permitted to apply at the expiration of every fifteen years to 
have what is called a fair rent fixed. This is generally regarded 
in Ireland as being equivalent to having his rent reduced, and, 
practically, such has been the result. What wonder, then, 
that, as each quindecennial term approaches its end, the 
tenant ceases to pay that attention to his farm which must be 
bestowed by every cultivator who desires to live and thrive, 
and that throughout the term he works but in a half-hearted 
fashion. 

With human nature, and especially Irish human nature, being 
what it is, it would be strange if it were otherwise. But, apart 
from the loss to the individual which this implies, it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the loss in the aggregate to the com- 
munity. For the sake, then of the so-called tenants, and, what 
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is of more importance, of the country as a whole, it is evident 
that this state of things should be ended at once. But common 
justice requires that it should also be ended in the interests of 
the owners, who, having been reduced to the position of rent- 
chargers whose rent-charges, owing to their liability to be 
reduced every fifteen years, are not saleable in the open market, 
are living in many cases almost from hand to mouth, unable 
to make any provision for the future, and often, through fear 
of a worse thing happening to them if they hold on, forced 
to sell to the payers of the rent-charge at a knock-out 
price. 

But it will be urged that, however desirable it may be to 
put an end to the periodic revision of rents, the proposal is 
quite outside the domain of practical politics. But why? It 
would surely be far less of an interference with rights, far less 
therefore of a revolutionary measure, than was the Act of 
1881, which turned the landlord, without compensation, into 
the holder of a variable rent-charge much reduced below the 
old rent, and, from the trend of legislation, likely to be still 
further reduced, as has turned out to be the case. True, there 
is this difference between the two cases—that the landlords 
were politically a negligible quantity, while the tenants com- 
mand the votes of almost the entire Irish representation. But 
the appeal will be not to them alone, but also to the repre- 
sentatives of England and Scotland; and I have a profound 
belief in the justice of the democracy of Great Britain. Let 
them be told the facts and what those facts mean and require, 
and they will take care that justice is done. The tenant, 
moreover, would not be without compensation, for the rights 
of ownership which the landlord still has would, as a necessary 
consequence of his becoming a rent-charger, be transferred to 
the occupier. 

The first principle, then, upon which any new Land Bill, 
not avowedly compulsory, should be based is the conversion 
of judiciai rents into perpetuities. This is a seme gua non if the 
measure shall have for its object the final settlement of the 
Irish land question. All rents fixed since the Act of 1896 
should be converted into perpetuities. Under that Act the 
exceptions to the tenant’s right to be exempted from rent on 
his improvements, which were the result of the well known 
decision in Adams v. Dunseath, were repealed, and, as a con- 
sequence, no rent can now be fixed in respect of any improve- 
ments made by the tenant. In future, therefore, if the present 
system should continue, rents will, other conditions remaining 
the same, be fixed solely with regard to prices, and it is hardly 
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conceivable that they will ever fall to such an extent as would 
make rents fixed since 1896 unfair, bearing in mind—what 
must be conceded by every honest man who knows Ireland— 
that even the rents fixed before 1896 are much below those 
which could readily be obtained if there was a free market, as 
is evidenced by the large sums which are paid for the tenant’s 
interest whenever a holding is for sale ; while—another most 
important consideration—it is beyond dispute that the Irish 
tenant has not farmed his land to anything like the best 
advantage. 

Rents fixed since 1896, however, are but a small proportion 
of the total number of cases in which judicial rents have been 
fixed—the numker of the former being about 80,000 and of 
the latter about 340,000 up to March 31, 1902. As regards 
rents fixed before the Act of 1896, owners and occupiers 
should be enabled to anticipate the expiration of the judicial 
term and to agree to rents, which should then be treated as 
rents fixed since the Act and converted into perpetuities. It is 
probable that advantage would be taken of such a provision to 
a very large extent by tenants who would not otherwise be 
able to have their rents revised for some years ; while, to save 
legal expenses, it is not unlikely that a fair number of those 
who could go into Court within the next year or two would 
be willing to settle on reasonable terms with their landlords. 

Meanwhile, the rent-fixing process would continue until all 
the cases in which rents had been fixed before the Act of 1896, 
and had not been disposed of by agreement, as aforesaid, had 
come into Court. 

The second principle upon which a Land Bill purporting to 
be voluntary should be based, is that a tenant purchasing under 
it shall pay, at any rate for the first ten years, an annuity 
equivalent to the rent which is purchased. This principle is 
as important as the first, and cannot be disregarded if the 
Government intend that the purchase measure contemplated 
by their Bill shall be purely voluntary. 

It has been disregarded, however, by the representatives of 
the landlords and of the tenants at the Conference, and, what- 
ever may be said of the former, I am quite satisfied that the 
latter only abandoned compulsion—for which abandonment 
they have been greeted with such a chorus of praise in England 
—because they had the sense to see that the admission by the 
landlords that “the tenant’s purchase annuity should be ata 
rate which would at once secure a reduction of not less than 
15 or more than 25 per cent. on second-term rents or their 
fair equivalents,” made it quite unnecessary for them to require 
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the landlords to consent to the principle of compulsory pur- 
chase as the condition upon which they (the representatives of 
the tenants) would be a party to the recommendations of the 
Conference Committee. 

Mr. John Redmond and Mr. T. W. Russell are not such inno- 
cents as the Spectator and other English papers suppose them 
to be, and, if my words will not carry conviction to those who 
have made up their minds that the Ethiopian can change his 
skin and the leopard his spots, I will refer them to Mr. Redmond’s 
speech at Cork on April 4 last commenting upon Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Land Bill, from which, as reported in the Irish Daily 
Independent of April 5, I quote the following : 


I have said that this Bill cannot—and its promoters know that it cannot— 
settle the land question. But it is likely, if we have a full opportunity of discus- 
sion and amendment, that we may be able to mould that Bill into such a shape 
that it will facilitate purchase in Ireland, and my own view is that the more you 
facilitate voluntary purchase, and the more extended voluntary purchase 
becomes over the country, the more essential it becomes to have a system of 
compulsory purchase to deal with the remainder, and I am convinced that this 
Bill so amended and passed would be probably of some use to us. 


Mr. Redmond, of course, sees that if the Bill which the Govern- 
ment are about to introduce shall admit of tenants purchasing 
upon the terms to which the landlords have given their adhesion, 
the desire of the tenants to purchase will become so intense that, 
if the landlords are not willing to gratify it, “it will become 
essential to have a system of compulsory purchase.” I make 
bold, then, to prophesy that if the Bill should not enable a 
tenant to become a purchaser on such terms, his support to the 
measure will be withdrawn, and the Government will have to 
pass their Bill without reckoning on the aid of the Nationalist 
members. 

The importance of the two principles upon which | insist will 
appear from this, that any purchase measure founded upon them 
need not, and should not, make any further demands upon 
public credit than those to which it is pledged under the existing 
land legislation, subject to the qualification that as advances are 
now made by the State upon the security of the Guarantee Fund, 
such advances may be increased to the extent to which additional 
security shall be found. 

Before, however, going into fi:sanciai details, I wish at the 
risk of repeating myself to make quite clear my position. 

In the first place, I hold that any measure involving a further 
call upon public credit which does not offer a final solution of 
the Irish land question should be opposed by every one who 
has the true interests of Ireland at heart. There are only two 
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ways in which finality can be attained. The first is by compul- 
sory purchase ; the second is by getting rid of the periodic 
revision of rents, turning the existing variable rents into rent- 
charges, and leaving the parties thenceforth to themselves, that 
is to say, leaving them to avail themselves as they may think fit 
of the facilities offered by the Land Purchase Acts. 

An avowedly compulsory measure is not within the range of 
practical politics ; but the danger is lest a measure should be 
introduced which would, in effect, be compulsory, and would 
make inevitable the introduction of a compulsory measure. 
This would happen if there should be at the outset any difference 
in favour of the purchaser between the purchase annuity and 
the annual sum—whether variable rent or perpetuity—upon 
which the purchase-money had been calculated, while, if the 
decadal system should be allowed to continue, the danger, 
though of course in a less degree, would arise after the com- 
pletion of the first ten years. 

The other way might have been adopted in its most complete 
form in 1881, that is to say, the rents might then have been sub- 
stantially reduced and converted into perpetuities ; while, if it 
had been considered desirable to give facilities to the payers of 
the perpetuities for purchasing them, the terms, we may be sure, 
would not at that stage of our financial history, when sounder 
views prevailed, have permitted the purchase annuity to be less 
than the perpetuity. 

In the interval, however, such advantages have been given to 
the tenants by enabling them, without producing any portion 
of the purchase-money, to become the owners of their holdings 
on the terms of paying, for a limited period, an annuity always 
less, and often considerably less, than a low judicial rent,that pur- 
chase would come to an end if they were now required to pay 
throughout the entire term fixed for the repayment of the 
advance an annuity which would not be iess than the rent or 
perpetuity. I, therefore, contemplate that a tenant who pur- 
chases his rent-charge will be permitted to do so under the terms 
of the Act of 1896, that is, under what is known as the decadal 
system. Under this system a tenant who buys at twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the rent-charge will for the first ten years 
have to pay an annuity equal to the rent-charge, and, as landlords 
will be under no inducement to sell when their variable rents 
have been converted into fixed rent-charges, or perpetuities, it 
may be hoped that a tenant who wants to purchase his holding 
will have to pay that number of years’ purchase, or there- 
abouts. 

This is a most important consideration, because it means 
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that purchase would not offer any such immediate advantage 
as would encourage a combination on the part of the tenants 
whese landlords were unwilling to sell to force them to do so, 
and, as ten years would have to elapse before the advantage of 
purchasing would be realised, the country would have had time 
to settle down and accept the new system as part of the fixed 
order of things. It was, no doubt, most unnecessary, and is 
most demoralising, to allow a tenant to become the owner of 
his holding upon the terms of paying for a limited period an 
annuity which, even where he gives what may be regarded as 
the maximum price—twenty-five years’ purchase—will for the 
greater part of the term be much below a very low rent. But 
it would be difficult now for any Government to shut out future 
purchasers from the benefits of the Act of 1896; while there is 
this to be said in favour of the system under which the purchase 
annuity is reduced after each of the first three decades of the 
period over which repayment of the advance is spread, that it 
meets any objection to getting rid of the periodic revision of 
rents and converting second-term rents into fixed rent-charges. 
The tenant cannot complain of being deprived of his right to go 
into Court at the expiration of every fifteen years—a right 
which would cease to be appreciated in the event of his rent 
being raised on revision—if, by becoming a purchaser, he 
shall get a reduction in his annual payment either (as under 
the Act of 1896), after each of the first three decades, or (as 
would be more logical, and consonant with the superseded 
system of rent-fixing), after periods of fifteen instead of ten 
years. 

I now come to the financial details. 

Under the Act of 1891 advances for the purchase of holdings 
in any county shall not exceed twenty-five times the share of 
the county in the Guarantee Fund ; but under the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1901, the Treasury may authorise advances 
to be made in any county to such increased amount as may be 
determined by them, not exceeding fifty times the share of the 
county in the Guarantee Fund, where they are of opinion that 
such advances can be made up to that increased amount without 
risk of loss to the Exchequer. 

The Treasury may, therefore, authorise advances to a total 
amount equivalent to fifty times the amount of the Guarantee 
Fund established by the Land Act of 1891. 

According to a Parliamentary Return (355—r1901) the 
Guarantee Fund amounted in the year 1900-1901 to 
£1,565,814, so that public credit may be pledged to the extent 
of nearly £78,000,000, exclusive of the advances under 
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the Ashbourne Act. Of this sum, according to the Report of 
the Irish Land Commissioners published in 1902, about 
$12,000,000 had been advanced from the passing of the Act 
of 1891 to March 31, 1902. There remained, therefore, at 
that date about £66,000,000 available for advances. 

The period within which this sum will be exhausted will 
depend, of course, upon the annual rate at which advances will 
be made ; and this, in its turn, will depend upon the inducements 
offered to the tenants to purchase. If | have made my position 
clear, it is unnecessary to add that, in my judgment, it would be 
a fatal mistake to offer any “inducement” beyond that which 
the fact of the State’s advancing money upon most reasonable 
terms must offer to any sensible man to whom the “ magic of 
property ” is an attraction. 

It is, therefore, from the way in which I view the question, a 
matter of the most vital importance that there should be no 
cheapening of the terms under which a tenant can purchase ; 
while, regarding the proposed measure as intended to benefit, 
not a class, but the community, it would be most desirable that 
it should contain a provision which would require the purchaser 
to pay for the first ten (or, preferably, fifteen) years, not, as at 
present, an annuity of 4 per cent. on the amount of the purchase- 
money, but the full amount of the rent-charge. 

This provision would offer no inducement to purchase except 
to those who could look beyond the first ten or fitteen years, 
and there would, therefore, be no rush to buy, or, at any rate, 
no such rush as would put pressure upon landlords to sell. 
But, if it is past praying for, we must be content to trust to the 
landlords, as a body, refusing to sell under twenty-five years’ 
purchase ; and, as their rent-charges would be, admittedly, very 
moderate, and as the measure would from its nature be regarded 
as a final settlement, leaving no door open to agitation, the 
individual landlord will have no one but himself to thank if he 
sells for a less number, 

I, therefore, think that it is very doubtful whether the 
annual advances would be much more than the highest figure 
in any one year since 1891—namely, {2,000,000 ; and that 
from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 might be regarded as not an 
unlikely figure. 

At this rate the balance of £66,000,000 would be exhausted 
in about twenty-five years, but at the end of that time the 
accumulations of the Sinking Fund would amount to a very 
large sum, which, under the Act of 1891, would admit of further 
advances being made for several years at the same annual 
rate. 

A third of a century would, therefore, have elapsed before 
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the need would arise for a further application to Parliament to 
provide facilities for the extension of Land Purchase. 

It is probable, however, that the Government would regard 
this period as too short a term for which to make provision, 
especially as the £66,000,000 now available might be exhausted 
in a shorter time. Any further extension of public credit 
must, however, be based upon an extension of the Guarantee 
Fund, and the Agricultural Grant of £728,000 supplies the 
means for such extension. The Agricultural Grant is, from 
its being a free gift in aid of local taxation, peculiarly fitted to 
form a part of the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund, and 
will, no doubt, be appropriated by the Government for that 
purpose. This grant would, at fifty times its amount, admit of 
an additional sum of over £36,000,000 being advanced to 
tenants for the purchase of their belongings, which, with the 
£78,000,000 above mentioned, would, exclusive of the 
accumulations of the Sinking Fund, provide a total credit of 
over £100,000,000 for Land Purchase advances subsequent 
to 1891. With this addition to the Guarantee Fund, supple-— 
mented by the accumulations of the Sinking Fund, we may 
fairly reckon upon the lapse of about half a century before the 
question of providing for further advances will have to be 
considered—a question the answer to which will be greatly 
facilitated by the behaviour of the borrowers in the interval ; 
a behaviour which will also determine the action of the 
Treasury, in the exercise of their discretion, under the Act 
of Igol. 

That the scheme which I have ventured to propose would 
have been practicable had it been adopted by the Government 
in 1896, instead of their measure in that year perpetuating and 
intensifying the existing system, or, indeed, at any time prior to 
the introduction of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Bill of last year, I 
cannot but think probable ; but the introduction of that Bill, 
followed as it has been by the Conference recommendations 
and their endorsement by the Landlords’ Convention, has so 
altered the situation that the difficulties in the way of its 
aceeptance now cannot be minimised. Indeed, nothing now 
short of a united front by both parties in the House would make 
it practicable ; but, where so much is at stake, itis not too much 
to hope that both parties would agree to lift the Irish Land 
Question out of party politics and to de | with it in such a way 
as would make it clear to landlords and ienants that Parliament 
had spoken its last word. No people accept the logic of facts 
more quickly than the Irish, and there are very many amongst 
the tenant class who would hail with a sigh of relief the passing 
of a measure which would tell them in plain terms that it must 
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be taken or left, as nothing more would be done for them in 
the way of facilitating land purchase. 

The scheme which I submit starts, no doubt, with a very 
large demand, but one which I believe requires only to be 
faced steadily to be found practicable. It is that there should 
be an end of this rent-fixing, and that the landlord should 
become, what he is in fact, a rent-charger, and the tenant the 
owner subject to a rent-charge, with the necessary consequence 
that the latter would be endowed with all ownership rights, 
while the former would receive his compensation in the 
knowledge that he now would have an assured income. If this 
demand is judged to be not practicable then my scheme comes 
down like a house of cards. 

But the judges of its practicability are the democracy of Great 
Britain, in whose judgment I shall have perfect confidence if 
they are squarely and fairly told the facts. That rents fixed 
since 1896 have been so much reduced as to discount any fall 
in prices which even the most pessimistic can picture to them- 
selves must be admitted, while the corollary that they are far 
below the market value is apparent in the enormous prices 
which are every day given for the tenant’s interest—prices 
which leave the purchaser a rack-rented tenant—whether of the 
landlord or the State, when the interest on the purchase-money 
is added to the rent or purchase annuity. And yet the 
representatives of the landlords have given it under their hands 
that a tenant whose second-term rent has been fixed to-day 
should, upon becoming a so-called purchaser to-morrow, 
obtain by the process a further reduction in the amount which 
he will have to pay of from 15 to 25 per cent., thereby 
enabling him to obtain a yet larger sum for his interest if he 
should desire to sell. 

The tenant, then, will not be an object of pity if he is told 
that he must be content with the second-term reduction until 
such time as his landlord may decide to sell his rent-charge— 
a time which will come assuredly, and sooner rather than 
later, with our altered social conditions, in the case of nearly 
every property. 

But how will the landlord fare by the change, and is it so 
certain that it will be such a benefit to him as would com- 
pensate him for being deprived of the chance of his rents being 
raised as well as of his ownership rights ? There are landlords, 
I believe, who would say “No” to this question, but they will 
be only a few of the great proprietors, and in no way repre- 
sentative of the class. To have touched bottom, to know at 
last where one is, to be able to make arrangements on the 
strength of an assured income, will atone to all men who have 
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not parted with their senses for the loss of the doubtful chance 
of having a rent raised here and there, and of the right of 
shooting over their tenants’ lands, But what if he wishes to 
sell, as many of them will do at once, and all in time? Will 
he get a greater number of years’ purchase than he has been 
given in the past? It is my belief that he will, for, on the 
assumption that law and order will be maintained, these rent- 
charges should be, and after a little time will, undoubtedly, be 
sought after by investors, who in these days find it so hard to 
get a sound investment paying anything like 4 per cent.; and 
if this should happen, the tenants, recognising that they have 
no longer the field to themselves and must face competition, 
will not be slow to offer terms much above those which, in the 
absence of competition, the landlords have been obliged to 
accept in the past. No doubt the maximum price would 
never, except under most exceptional circumstances, exceed 
twenty-five years’ purchase, for the tenant would by paying 
that number gain no advantage for the first ten years, as his 
annuity would be the same as his rent; and as the purchase- 
money, if required to be invested in trustee securities, would 
not yield 34 per cent. the loss of income to the landlord would 
be felt, especially when it is remembered that his income from 
rents will have already been twice reduced. On the other 
hand, he will have gained immensely so far as his peace of 
mind is concerned by the conversion of his variable rents into 
rent-charges, and as he will be under no obligation to sell, I 
do not think he will have any just cause to complain of his treat- 
ment by the State if, deciding to do so, he should find himself 
unable to derive the same income from gilt-edged securities. 

I write, of course, without any knowledge of the scope of 
the Bill, but if it be the case, as is rumoured, that the measure 
will provide for the payment to the landlord of a price which, 
without imposing any burthen upon the taxpayer, will give 
him, if invested in securities yielding, say, 34 per cent., an 
income equivalent to that derived from his second-term rents 
after deducting from it a percentage representing the cost of 
their collection, and at the same time will require the tenant to 
pay at first an annuity equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the 
second-term rent, while offering him strong inducements to 
purchase, I will gladly confess that Mr. Wyndham has achieved 
a remarkable triumph, and I will hope from my heart that if 
the measure should become law its result will be to bring all 
classes of Irishmen together, and therefore peace and prosperity 
to their native land. 

But any measure on these lines must necessarily be in fact, 
if not in name, ‘‘compulsory”; though, as both parties will 
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benefit so largely by it, the word is used only to indicate that 
it will entail a huge official machinery to give effect to it; 
while the question naturally arises whether there is any kind 
of necessity, so far as the tenants are concerned, for this 
wholesale and rapid conversion of occupiers who are owners 
in fact into owners in name. 

I am assuming, too, that the Bill will make no demand upon 
the public purse, as distinguished from public credit; but if 
this assumption be not correct—and its correctness will come 
as a disappointment to those who have taken part in the Con- 
ference—then I am bound to say that I see no reason why the 
British taxpayer, whose willingness to put his hand into his 
pocket is so readily assumed by the Press, should be asked to 
do anything of the kind. Business is business, and while we 
all willingly paid for the expenses of a war that could not have 
been avoided without a loss of prestige to the Empire which 
would have spelt ruin for it, it is quite another question to 
spend millions for a purpose for which, if what I have written 
is not all abject folly, no expenditure is required.* 

I may, however, be wasting time in speculating upon a measure 
which is not yet published, and of the provisions of which I 
know nothing ; and I have, perhaps, wasted time in writing at 
all upon this question, recognising, as I do, the enormous 
difficulties, having regard to the developments of the last few 
months, in the way of the adoption of such a scheme as I have 
propounded. But I am not without hope that, when the Bill 
comes on for discussion in the House, my presentation of the 
case, as emphasising the points which cannot be too carefully 
considered in connection with any scheme having finality for 
its object, may be of some assistance even to those who may 
regard mine as no longer adequate to the occasion. 

LANDLORD. 


* If rents are turned into perpetuities and the tenants gain no immediate 
benefit by purchasing, many of them will prefer to pay the rent to the landlord 
than the annuity to the State, even though after a while the annuity would 
become less than the rent, for the landlord will be more indulgent than the 
State. Only those, therefore, as I have said before, to whom the “ magic of 
property” would be an attraction, would be desirous of purchasing, and, instead 
of a wholesale conversion of owners in fact into owners in name (as must inevit- 
ably follow from any measure which holds out inducements to the landlord to 
sell and to the tenant to buy), with consequences which no one can foresee and 
which may be anything but beneficial for the country, the change of ownership 
would take place gradually, thus giving time for the new order to replace the 
old, and rendering unnecessary the huge official machinery which such a 
measure would require. Indeed, a very large reduction in the cost of the Land 
Commission would follow from the conversion of judicial rents into perpetuities. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ITINERARY. 


It is difficult at this stage to express any positive opinion as 
to the permanent results of Mr. Chamberlain’s tour, and it would 
be premature and possibly mischievous to do so, for on the one 
hand we must guard against carrying suspicions of Dutch assur- 
ances so far as to make it impossible for them to become hearty 
members of the British Empire, while on the other hand we must 
be not less cautious in treating empty and insincere professions 
made for political purposes as tantamount to a loyal conversion: 
Not only would this be anact of egregious folly as regards the 
Dutch themselves, who are among the slimmest politicians in the 
world, and who respect you in proportion as you show shrewdness, 
fairness and firmness in dealing with them, but it would also be 
grossly unjust to the British population in South Africa, who have 
suffered grievously in the past from the manner in which the Home 
Government has allowed itself to be hoodwinked by Mr. Hofmeyr 
and his confederates, until the phrase runs there—as it is now 
running in Ireland under the Wyndham-Macdonnel-O’Brien 
régime—“ loyalty does not pay.” On the surface this is an 
ignoble declaration, for it suggests that loyalty is a matter of 
bargain, and a thing out of which aman is entitled to expect a 
profit, and as something to be discarded if the profit is not forth- 
coming, but it is only the calumniators of the Loyalists who 
interpret the phrase in this sense. Its real meaning is that the 
position of the Loyalist is made infinitely hard by the manner, in 
which the mother country, to whose interests he is devoted, igno- 
rantly plays into the hands of her and his political enemies. But 
whatever judgment may be formed as to the permanent results of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s enterprise, and we certainly write in no spirit 
of scepticism even upon this point, we are all at one in admiring 
his splendid energy and magnificent devotion, which is a burning 
and a shining example in this age of apathy and indifference. 
His very itinerary positively takes one’s breath away, seeing that 
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between the time he landed at Durban and embarked at Cape 
Town, he has travelled and trekked an incalculable number of 
miles, and, as all the world is aware, at almost every stopping- 
place he has delivered a speech, which would be an intellectual 
strain upon a man of forty, and by itself would make the 
reputation of an aspiring statesman. 


Let us briefly review the latest stage of this extraordinary 
journey. Leaving Johannesburg on Thursday, January 22, 
Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to Potchefstroom, and then started 
on a four days trek to Mafeking, being received en route, so 
far as one can judge, with the utmost goodwill by the Dutch 
no less than by the British. At Potchefstroom he met the 
usual number of deputations, and was the centre of a great 
ovation at the house of General Andries Cronje, who com- 
manded the First Detachment of National Scouts, and who is 
now at the head of a Boer Syndicate which is working a 
Burgher Land Settlement scheme under the Government. On 
Saturday (January 24) the whole party drove thirty - three 
miles to Ventersdorp, where Mr. Chamberlain found himself 
in a very different atmosphere, as this place is at the very heart 
of the Delarey country. In replying to a friendly address, he 
congratulated his audience, who included General Delarey 
himself, on being the comrades of this brave man, whom he had 
met in London, and had come to regard as a friend, and he hoped 
now that he (Mr. Chamberlain) was in South Africa that General 
Delarey would in turn regard him as a friend. Mr. Chamberlain 
added, “I hope we shall all be friends. We have fought a good 
fight, and neither side has anything to be ashamed of.” General 
Delarey subsequently spoke, declaring that as soon as he met 
Mr. Chamberlain in England he recognised him as a strong man, 
and felt that if any one could do good in South Africa it would 
be the Colonial Secretary. On the following day Mr. Chamber- 
lain trekked forty-two miles to Lichtenburg, where he received 
an address of welcome on January 26 in the market-place. 
On this occasion he dwelt on the universal kindness with 
which he had been received throughout his tour in the Trans- 
vaal, and called upon the Boers to join one another and 
to combine with the British in repairing the ravages of 
war, so that prosperity might be restored to the country, 
significantly adding : “If there come among you any mischief- 
makers from outside, tell them to mind their own business.” 
General Delarey had followed the Colonial Secretary from 
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Ventersdorp, and now again at Lichtenburg made a striking 
speech endorsing everything which had been said as to the duty 
of forgetting the past, and joined with Mr. Chamberlain in calling 
on the Boersand British to work together for the welfare of their 
common country. He humorously announced that when he 
heard of the Colonial Secretary’s impending mission to South 
Africa, he at once abandoned the effort “to gather together a few 
pennies on the Continent” in order to assist Mr. Chamberlain 
with his knowledge of the country. With that characteristic 
sincerity which has made General Delarey such a hero among 
his own people, and which long before the close of the war gained 
the respect and admiration of his opponents, he informed his 
hearers that their visitor was a great man in Europe. “ He holds 
the key with which he can lock and unlock. But his greatest 
piece of statesmanship will be the restoring of South Africa to its 
former prosperity.” Here, as everywhere else, the Colonial 
Secretary took immense pains to acquaint himself with the con- 
ditions, necessities, and grievances of the people, and was at all 
times prepared to express his sympathy with the inevitable delays 
which they had suffered in obtaining compensation, often in the 
practical form of expediting the settlement of claims. The straight- 
forward and manly fashion in which he went about among the 
Boers during his travels can hardly have failed to make a good 
and even lasting impression on our late enemy, to whom he 
had been depicted as a monster in human form. 


On January 27 the trek was continued vid Ottoshoop to Mafe- 
king, where the Colonial Secretary arrived in the appropriate 
company of General Baden Powell, and where he was joined by 
Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, the Governor of Cape Colony, and 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, its Premier. In the various speeches he 
delivered at this historic township, he paid an eloquent tribute to 
the heroism which had gained it a niche in military history. Mr. 
Chamberlain reached Kimberley on January 29, and delivered two 
noteworthy speeches on the following day. Replying to addresses 
in the town hall in the morning, he eulogised the defenders of 
the town, and dilated on the privileges and responsibilities 
of Empire, as in his earlier speeches in Natal. ‘“ Each stone of 
the future Empire has been cemented in blood, and no man 
could boast of the Empire unless he was prepared to make 
sacrifices on its behalf.” The motherland had splendidly 
sustained her claim to the leadership of the British race, but she 
could not indefinitely bear the burden alone, and therefore she 
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called upon her children from the four corners of the world to 
assist her. Since arriving in South Africa he had dispelled all the 
doubts he might ever have entertained as to how this call would be 
answered. Possibly a small minority, as in the United Kingdom, 
would haggle over the expense, but the great mass of the people 
of the Colonies would assuredly deem no sacrifice too great in 
order to perpetuate the great heritage. At a banquet in the 
evening Mr. Chamberlain took the opportunity of paying a 
tribute to Mr. Rhodes, about whom there was nothing petty or 
mean. “ He had great ideas, he was careless of luxury and the 
pleasures wealth could produce, but he was ambitious of power 
because he believed he could use it for the benefit of South Africa. 
He gave a new start to the Empire, and imprinted on South 
Africa his own large conception of its future destiny.” The 
speaker proceeded to give an account of the work of repatri- 
ating the burghers and of restoring the bywoners to the soil 
of the Transvaal. He had no desire to depreciate the difficulties 
or to ignore the influence exerted by irreconcilables, but he 
hazarded the prediction that before long, and long before the 
general anticipation, a full concession of free institutions could 
safely be made to those who only the other day were fighting us 
in the field. At Kimberley he embarked for the first time on the 
stormy sea of Cape politics, drawing a clear distinction between 
passive sympathy and active rebellion. He had come as an 
advocate of a great reconciliation, but a policy of real pacifica- 
tion must begin in Cape Colony. “ Unless it does begin, I think 
that in the great movement towards federation the Premier 
Colony, which ought to take the lead, will be left out in the cold.” 
As it was, the Home Government’s desire to confer autonomy on 
the new territories at the earliest practicable moment, was 
seriously prejudiced by the manner in which the Cape Colony 
was using self-government as anything but an instrument of 
peace or concord. 


The next point in the trip was Paardeburg, whence Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s party trekked to Bloemfontein, making frequent stop- 
pages on the way, and conversing with all and sundry whom they 
met. Three miles from the capital of the Orange River Colony, the 
Colonial Secretary was met by an immense concourse of people, 
some on foot, some on bicycles, and some on horses or in traps 
who gave him a great reception, and then followed his carriages 
into the town. Reuter’s correspondent noted as a favourable 
indication that all three sections of the Boers, viz., the “hand- 
uppers,” the National Scouts, and those who fought to the bitter 
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end, combined in welcoming Mr. Chamberlain, as also in the 
presentation of addresses and petitions, an association which 
would have been pronounced absolutely impossible three months 
ago. The Boers, however, are, and let us never forget it, a 
singularly tenacious people, and just as we saw last month they 
had endeavoured, under the astute leadership of General Botha, 
to squeeze from him more indulgent terms than had been secured 
from Lord Kitchener and Lord Milner at Vereeniging, in which 
they were completely foiled by the steady and unbending front 
of the Colonial Secretary, so once more at Bloemfontein, the old 
capital of the Free State, under the guidance of the redoubtable 
De Wet, they made a second attempt to circumvent their 
visitor. Any but an old Parliamentary hand would have been 
completely taken by surprise by the deputation introduced 
by General Christian De Wet on February 6, which presented a 
Petition drafted by Judge Hertzog and Mr. Fichardt, which was 
in effect a general indictment of British good faith in carrying 
out the terms of peace, eg., complaining that “rebels had not 
been amnestied in spite of all the representations made to the Cape 
Colony on the subject!” An enterprising reporter succeeded 
in publishing a highly coloured account of the proceedings, 
but that Mr. Chamberlain himself did not regard the encounter as 
so serious, is shown by his reference to it in a subsequent speech, 
in which he jocularly assured his audience that if South African 
storms were never more dangerous than that of the previous 
day when he met General De Wet and Judge Hertzog, they need 
have no fear for their fruit-crops in the future. He described the 
Petition which had been sprung upon him as unjust, inaccurate, 
and ungrateful. What is clear even from the most sensational 
account is that Mr. Chamberlain absolutely refused to be bluffed, 
and that in consequence the “wild Boers,” as they were called, 
broke into two parties, one under Mr. de Villiers, who made a 
courteous speech wishing Mr. Chamberlain every success in his 
mission, while the irreconcilables elected to sulk under General 
de Wet, who made an insolent speech, which he said would 
come like mustard after meat, declaring that no co-operation 
was possible between the British and Boers so long as Piet De Wet 
(his brother) and C. L. Botha represented the people, who would 
not be ruled by them but should rule them. The guerilla 
leader, who has been growing smaller by degrees and beauti- 
fully less since the end of the war, added that he would 
not rest till he had caused a rebellion, not an armed re- 
bellion, he hastily added, but one of agitation and discontent 
against the Government. This gave Mr. Chamberlain the 
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opportunity of retorting that while the British Government was 
prepared to carry out the terms of peace, England would not for- 
get her friends, and it was wrong to suppose that those who had 
assisted the Government would be subjected to any other section. 
At the great banquet to which we have referred, when important 
speeches were made both by Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, 
the former affirmed emphatically that there never had been 
and never would be anything like subordination of one Colony 
to the other, Mr. Chamberlain made a reference to Lord Milner, 
which should finally set at rest the malicious rumours which 
the High Commissioner’s political enemies delight in spread- 
ing. He hoped and trusted it would be Lord Milner’s destiny 
“to stay in the Colonies for a long time to come, and to witness 
perhaps the full fruition of the great policy he had been carry- 
ing out for the last few years.” Mr. Chamberlain added that the 
country required above everything else respite from political 
agitation, and he reiterated what he had told the deputation of 
“wild Boers,” viz., that “the British Government cannot, and 
will not, desert those who have been their friends. We do not 
want to make distinctions, but we recognise our duty to those 
who stood by us in troublous times.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s first stoppage on leaving Bloemfontein was 


Grahamstown, in Cape Colony (February 10), where, in reply to 
an address of welcome, he paid another tribute to the fairness, 
ability, and foresight of Lord Milner, who was secure in the con- 
fidence of his Sovereign and of the British Government. If the 
High Commissioner's health permitted, he would remain until 
his work was established on firm foundations. The Colonial 
Secretary laid stress on the fact that the chimerical idea of the 
overthrow of British sovereignty in South Africa had now been 
shattered, and he appealed to the Colonial Dutch to accept the 
main lesson of the war. As long as the impossible idea prevailed 
among a section of the community that they could subvert 
British supremacy, so long was unrest inevitable. While repro- 
bating the greatest of all crimes, sedition and treason against a 
free Government, he hoped that all sections would show that 
they were not animated by racial animosity, and that allowance 
might be made for unhappy men who had been led astray by 
those who ought to know better. The leaders of the Dutch had 
incurred great responsibility, as their encouragement was largely 
responsible for the appeal to arms by the late Republics, as 
also for the invasion of Cape Colony; but the Boers of the 
newly annexed territories had loyally accepted the situation with 
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courage, resolution, and even cheerfulness, and were prepared to 
co-operate in the interests of the whole country. Mr. Chamber- 
lain advised the Colonial Dutch to follow this patriotic example. 
In discussing the thorny question of taxation at a banquet in the 
evening, he pointed out that while the English householder was 
paying a large income tax, the Cape was ,the one community 
which had profited by the war and enjoyed a gigantic surplus. 
Last year England spent sixty millions on the defence of the 
Empire apart from the war debt; but there was a limit to this 
lavishness, and he spoke to all the Colonies when he said that 
they were not doing what they should in discharging the obliga- 
tions of the Empire. He was not unmindful of the Cape’s con- 
tribution to the Navy, but £50,000 a year would not maintain 
one cruiser for six months, and the annual cost of the South 
African squadron was £400,000. His next stopping-place was 
Port Elizabeth (February 11), where, in replying to various 
addresses, he admitted that the position in the Colony was not 
altogether satisfactory, but as a self-governing community the 
remedy was the people’s affair rather than his, and they must 
work out their own salvation. He gave immense satisfaction to 
his British audience by declaring that he would not be misled by 
spurious assurances on the part of any section of the population. 
lf the Dutch were inclined to follow the example of their fellow 
countrymen north of the Orange River, and loyally abide by the 
decision of the war, he was ready in his turn to trust them ; but 
he would not trust them if in one moment they professed a 
desire for reconciliation, and in the next spoke of loyalty as a 


crime, and talked of “forgiving” those who had stood by their 
King and country. 


This was also the burden of his speech at a great luncheon 
given at Port Elizabeth on February 12, where he declared 
“suspicion” to be the curse of South Africa. On the 13th instant 
the Colonial Secretary reached one of the two great Dutch centres, 
viz.,Graaf Reinet, where there was every outward manifestation of 
a friendly feeling. He addressed the inhabitants in a speech 
which we are told took the form of “a straight talk.” “The 
inhabitants of the town were grouped round a fountain in the 
middle of the Botanice' Gardens; a rough-and-ready platform 
had been erected under a large palm-tree, and on this Mr. 
Chamberlain made his speech. The surroundings were homely, 
and the way the people crowded round insensibly influenced Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is so quick at adapting his speech to the 
attendant circumstances.” After referring to the crime of 
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rebellion, of which so many of the inhabitants of Graaf Reinet 
had been guilty, he pointed out that he had refused the demand 
for the suspension of the Constitution of the Colony because he 
considered that a Constitution once given was a sacred thing not 
to be lightly tampered with. But rebellion supplied the best 
argument for suspension. Looking to the future he inquired 
why the population of Graaf Reinet should be more disloyal and 
anti-British than that of the late Republics. In any case they 
should clearly understand that the British and Colonial Govern- 
ments would support those who had stood by the Flag. From 
Graaf Reinet the Colonial Secretary proceeded to Middleburg 
(February 14), where he received an address, and Mr. De Waal, 
Chairman of the Municipal Council and also Secretary of the 
Afrikander Bond, delivered a distinctly cordial speech, recog- 
nising that they had now one flag, one country, one ruler, and 
he hoped the time was not far off when they would be one people. 
In reply, Mr. Chamberlain expressed his happiness at hearing 
Mr. De Waal’s assurances, and trusted that the two races “ will 
now open a new chapter.” The Dutch suffered from parochial- 
ism. They thought too much of their villages, and forgot that 
they formed part of the greatest Empire the world had ever seen. 
They were proud of their towns, and in some degree of their 


colony; he wanted them to be proud of the British Empire, 
which is as much theirs as ours. Then came a comparatively 
quiet Sunday (February 15) at Schoombie, whence the party 
went to Beaufort West, where the Colonial Secretary again made 
an eloquent appeal to the two races, and referred hopefully to 
the declaration of the Secretary of the Afrikander Bond. 


Thence vid Majesfontein the party went to Paarl, which is the 
greatest Dutch centre in Cape Colony. Here it must be said the 
greeting was somewhat frigid, and, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out in replying to the perfunctory addresses presented to him, he 
had no clue as to their political opinions except that they appre- 
ciated his refusal to suspend the Constitution. He dwelt at length 
upon the object of his mission, which had been undertaken in the 
spirit of reconciliation, and he referred to the Huguenots, who 
were received by the Dutch in this colony, and had to accept 
Dutch laws, language and administration, and in a comparatively 
short time, although representing three-fifths of the then white 
population, they became amalgamated and fused. Could we not 
imitate this fusion? So also in England the Huguenots had 
mixed with us; and if the Huguenots had mixed with the British 
and the Dutch, why could not the British and Dutch mix 
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together ? After Paarl Mr. Chamberlain went to Cape Town, 
where he was received, we are told by the Times correspondent, 
in a manner which justified that city’s claim “as the metropolis 
of the Premier Colony of South Africa.” The preparations were 
on a scale surpassing anything the Colonial Secretary had pre- 
viously witnessed, while the enthusiasm of the multitude left 
nothing to be desired. In the course of the presentation of the 
usual addresses, the Mayor improved the occasion by referring in 
detail to the expenditure of eight millions which he represented 
the war as having cost the Cape; but Mr. Chamberlain, who 
wisely refused to be drawn into an untimely discussion on the 
financial obligations of the colony, made a particularly sensible 
speech on the relations of the two races. As a result of his exten- 
sive tour he expressed himself as hopeful that the new Colonies 
would settle down, but he confessed that his experiences in the 
Cape had made him less hopeful that his visit would be attended, 
so far as that colony was concerned, with immediate and 
successful results. 

Here rebellion had been exalted into heroism by men of authority, and 
loyalty, if not treated as a crime, was discountenanced and ostracised. In the 
country districts the social atmosphere was such as to discourage it. The first 
duty of every citizen was to defend the institutions of the country and the free 
privileges which he enjoyed. A propaganda the tendency of which—if not the 
intention—was to intensify separation between the two races still continued in 
the Press and, he was sorry to say, sometimes in the pulpit. This cloud which 
darkened the horizon of South Africa was more than one man could clear 


away. He must therefore appeal to the local patriotism of moderate men of 
all parties. 


Before coming to the last episode which we are able to notice 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s South African tour, viz., his conference 
with the Afrikander Bond, it seems pertinent to refer to the 
remarkable correspondence which has taken place between Lord 
Milner and Generals Botha, Delarey and Smuts, who had been 
invited to serve on the new Transvaal Legislative Council. While 
thanking the High Commissioner for the honour proposed, the 
Boer Generals “ address some earnest remarks to his Excellency,” 
and in declining to serve they expressed the view that they could 
be of no real service either to the Government or the country by 


accepting positions on the Council at present. They urged, 
according to Reuter, that: 


The time for popular representative institutions has not yet arrived, and we 
doubt whether the time has come for a nominated Legislature. A Legislature 
means public discussion of many topics on which public feeling is still in a state 
of irritability. What the new Colonies especially want is the cessation of all 
political strife, and a period of quiet and rest for recuperation, from which they 
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may in good time arise with kindlier memories of the past and more hopeful- 
ness and faith in the future. In the short period since the war great progress 
has been made in that direction, and we feel that a lot of good work will almost 
certainly be jeopardised by the proposed Council which will throw every apple 
of discord into the arena. We fear that the body will create more irritation 
and more grievances than it will remedy, and that its inauguration will be 
followed by a dangerous agitation for its abolition and the substitution of 
representative institutions. 

In conclusion the Boer leaders suggest the extreme desirable- 
ness of postponing for six months or a year the calling together 
of the Legislative Council. 

Lord Milner’s reply states : 

While the Government is fully alive to the considerations in favour of post- 
poning the enlargement of the Council, it appeared that the counterbalancing 
advantages of the proposed course greatly outweigh any inconvenience which 
may arise from the fact of laws being passed in an open Council, in which not 
only will the representatives of the different sections of the community be able 
to make their opinions felt, but the Government will be able to explain its 
policy, the latter facility being calculated not only to prevent mistakes, but 
to remove misconceptions. 

General Smuts, in the course of an interview, expressed the 
view that no necessity existed for a popular form of Government 
for the next twelve months. They preferred to trust the Govern- 
ment in which the Boers were acquiescing. What a curiously 
mixed situation this reveals! Only the other day we were told 
that the Boers were thirsting for representative government, and 
here we have their leaders refusing even to serve on the Council, 
which is partly elected and partly nominated, on the express 
ground that they have confidence in the administration of Lord 
Milner, and desire the postponement of representative institu- 
tions, so that the country may have a rest from politics ! 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE AFRIKANDER BOND. 


The chief interest of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Cape Town was 
undoubtedly his interview with the Dutch members of the House 
of Representatives at Government House on February 21, 
when the South African Party, to give the Bond its recently 
adopted name, presented an address which led to a discussion of 
the whole political situation. Among the delegates were Mr. Jan 
Hofmeyr, the chief of the Party, who pulls the wires in the back- 
ground and declines Parliamentary responsibility, Mr. Merriman 
and Mr. Sauer, the Assembly leaders, and the rank and file, 
numbering in all about a hundred. The formal address expressed 
the Party’s firm and unalterable attachment to the British con- 
nection, also to their attempts to discourage rebellion and to the 
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suspension question. While expressing a wish not to travel again 
over the past, the address spoke of the piratical attack on the 
Transvaal, deplored the selection of Dr. Jameson as head of a 
political party at the Cape, and requested an inquiry into com- 
mandeering and the administration of martial law. Further 
reference to the Progressive party was made in the statement 
that the delegates had not accepted the challenge thrown out by 
those who opposed them to enter upon a political campaign on 
racial lines. In conclusion the address deprecated attempts to 
introduce forced native labour (sic) in the new Colonies, and 
expressed the hope that the federation of South Africa was not 
far distant. But the most striking part of the proceedings was 
the speech which was read by Mr. Hofmeyr in support of the 
address. As the Times correspondent points out, Mr. Hofmeyr 
enjoys at the present moment unlimited influence over the Party, 
and can no doubt, if he acts up to the spirit of his remarks, 
succeed in keeping it in line with the new era which shall be 
opened for the Colony. He said that he had been requested by 
those present to express their desire to remove misunderstandings 
and to promote a feeling of friendliness. In his opinion the 
accounts of ostracism, boycotting and persecution had in most 
cases been exaggerated, but at the same time he acknowledged 
that there was a residue of bond fide instances which he and his 
political friends utterly and completely condemned. He con- 
cluded his speech in the following terms: 

We reprobate all acts of an offensive character or the irritation of loyal 
subjects by sporting the colours of the late Republics, by wearing distinguishing 
badges of the rebel forces or chiefs, or by singing songs of a character calcu- 
lated to breed misunderstanding or suspicion. We are prepared to address an 
appeal to our people in the spirit of this statement, and to co-operate to the 
fullest of our power to promote a good understanding between, and the happi- 


ness and prosperity of, both the great European sections of our population 
under the flag which waves over all of us. 


In reply Mr. Chamberlain said : 


I consider Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement admirable in spirit and more calculated 
to make for that peace and good will which ought to prevail among all classes 
than anything that has been said or done up to the present, and I accept it as 
a most hopeful and happy augury for the future. 


He was prepared to confirm Mr. Hofmeyr’s assertion that in some 
cases exaggerated statements had been made about boycotting, 
and that the incidents had been magnified in the Press and else- 
where. He trusted that the promised circular to the Dutch would 
produce excellent results, and make those who were engaged in 
exacerbating ill feeling realise the injury they were inflicting on 
the country. No endeavour should be wanting to bring home 
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also to the minds of the British people the necessity of recipro- 
cating the new feeling which they desired to create. The speaker 
also noted the reiteration of firm and unalterable attachment to 
the British connection contained in the address, and accepted 
that assurance without reserve. If in the past there had insome 
quarters been “an aspiration after a South African Kingdom, or 
a Republic entirely independent of the British Empire (cries of 
“No, no”), Iam glad to think it has entirely disappeared from 
all quarters, for such an idea was both mischievous and imprac- 
ticable.” He could not:accept the view that the racial differences 
only dated from the Jameson Raid, for they had begun some 
twenty-five years ago about the time of the first annexation of the 
Transvaal, and he also defended the Progressive Party against the 
imputation of challenging a campaign on racial lines; of this he 
had seen no traces, while on the suspension question he stated : 

I am aware that the majority of the British asked for suspension, while the 

majority of the Dutch opposed it. In my judgment the matter is now an abso- 
lutely closed issue. I hope, however, that when considering the past you who 
express great attachment to the liberties you enjoy will make allowance for 
those who in another State were deprived of their privileges, notwithstanding 
the fact that they contributed largely to the prosperity of that State. 
In reply toan interruption from Mr. Merriman protesting against 
“the talk of forced labour,” Mr. Chamberlain said “no respon- 
sible person ever advocated forced labour in South Africa.” After 
expressing a resolute refusal to accede to the suggestion that an 
inquiry should be held into commandeering and the administra- 
tion of martial law, the result of which would be “to open up a 
lion’s mouth as in ancient Venice, into which every charge would 
be poured for the satisfaction of private vengeance,” he closed 
with this eloquent plea : 

I should like to see federation. I will go one step further and say I should 
like to see you reunited in one great Parliament of an Imperialrace. But undue 
hurry would be fatal. Now is the time for discussion. Nothing would please 
me better than to know that federation would come within the lifetime of this 
generation. I make a last appeal. I have come to South Africa at some 
inconvenience to myself. 1 have no personal motive and no political ambition 
to gratify. I am older than most of those present, and my time of active 
service is necessarily coming to a close. I have tried to fulfil my great mission 
in an impartial spirit. The fact that I have said things which are pleasing 
(? displeasing) to both sides is a guarantee that I have spoken frankly and 
without reserve. I shall go away hopeful, hopeful and confident, regarding the 
rest of South Africa, and I am sanguine even here. Upon you a great 
responsibility lies. You are engaged in building up a new nation. What that 
nation shall be depends largely upon what you do now, not on the past. You 
have a clean sheet, and I ask you to give up all kinds of animosity which can 
prevent co-operation for the common good, and also for that Imperial dominion 
which is yours as well as ours. 


Thr 


